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Figures on China jars and ivory fans, figures in_ intricate 
quadrilles, and figures of polite rhetoric, are among the things which 
education and custom have rendered perfectly comprehensible to every 
woman of taste; but figures of arithmetic are unquestionably matters 
on which even the most enlightened and accomplished of the sex are 
apt to entertain rather confused ideas. 

We intend not hereby the remotest of remote allusions to the subject 
of age. On that point it is well known, their notions are for the most 
part perfectly clear—perfectly clear; as they always are with re- 
gard to the particular hour of the night at which “ truant husband” 
returned home from the club or the play—they never confound the 
sober hour of eleven with dissipated half-past one, when discuss- 
ing the question over the breakfast-table next morning. Never. 

You never hear them upon such occasions, cry, 

‘My dear, it’s of no use talking; I’m sure it was half-past one 
before you came to bed, and I believe it was two, comparatively 
speaking.” 

(This phrase, by the way—this ‘‘ comparatively speaking’’—is in- 
valuable as a qualifier of exaggeration, while it justifies and makes 
clear the most preposterous comparisons. The scold informs her 
wedded victim that he is enough to provoke a saint, ‘‘ comparatively 
speaking,” and the traveller fresh from New York declares that he had 
seen cheeses there in which the mites were as large as muffins, ‘* com- 
paratively speaking.”’) 

But with reference to those figures which are sometimes essential in 
the calculations of ‘‘ domestic economy,” with reference to the 
phraseology, current in what is called the monetary world — most 
women are, for half their lives at least, in a delicious mystification, an 
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2 Female Arithmeticians. 


exquisite ¢ obliviousness.— ‘(Five per cent..”” constitutes a case of per- 


pl xity, and** per ann.,” converts it into an enigma not to be solved. 


We never quote without book : here is an argument drawn from 
real life, that is exactly in point, 

“Make haste, Edward, make haste down, you'll be too late,” cried 
the anxious mistress of a pretty lodge at Kensington, to its hurried, 
flurried, worried master, as the omnibus that took him to town drove t p 
to his gate the other morning, 

‘* How Ido hate this omnibus life!’ she continued, as after two or 
three ** Now, sirs,” from the road, he darted past her, just in time. 

“Only to think of my being obliged to see that dear fellow rush 
out of doors every morning, as if the house were on fire! That 
horrid omnibus! Tt doesn’t care how husband and wife part!’ 

And the affectionate creature, left to herself, sat down to meditate 
on grave matters. Various abstruse and difficult calculations kept 
her bri un in fall employme nt until his return, when the result’ began 
to unfold itself in this interesting observation :— 

“In my opimion, Edward, we could very well aflord a ear- 
riage !" 

A slight shrug, a movement of the eyebrows, a rather melancholy 
smile, and a decided shake of the head, conveyed the discouraging 
answer, 

“Well, but think now,” pursued the lady, ‘just estimate the 
expenses. What would a carriage and horses, once purchased, cost 
in the year? 

‘Pair of horses? Oh, why—a hundred a-year—set it down at a 
hundred, certain,” was the re ply. 

‘* And what, now, does the omnibus cost you, may I ask 2” 

Omnibus? Oh, why—eight aa ge eight.” 

** But this you would save,” argued the lady; ** for if we had the 
carriage, you would not want the omnibus, you know.’ 

* That's true; yes, of course, I should save the eight pounds.” 

“ Well—well!” cried the lady, with a look of exquisite simplicity, 
yet in a tone that implied some thing of exultation as a dlise overer. 

‘Well! and wouldn’t that be getting eight per cent. ? 

Wise and excellent is the law that gives, in due succession, the 
sway of this empire to the hand of a woman. Ever may we have 
reason to rejoice while a lady sits on the throne; but perhaps it is 
quite as well that women should still be, as heretofore, excluded from 
the post of Chancellor of the Exche quer. 

Kind, pretty, perplexing Mrs. Dipple, was the exact represe ntative 
of that class of feminine economists to which we are referring. She 
knew when she wanted fifty pounds without looking into her senenl 
book; but as for showing, w hen it was all gone, how it had been ex- 
pended in the ** house affairs,” you might as well expect Master Bidder 
to furnish an account of all the items, because he was such an excel- 
lent reckoner. Yet account for the sum she would—in her way—she 
was such a severe economist. She was the most accurate of all lady- 
arithmeticians that the world has yet looked upon, the most expert at 
rendering a family Dr. and Cr. account. Still she never got beyond 
this point. 
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Female Arithmeticians. 


Having put down the 50/. received, she set against it, in the oppo- 
site column, the sums she could most readily recollect paying ; and 
when she could remember no more, she added them up, amounting to 
171. 5s. The difference she discovered, by the rule of subtraction, to be 
exactly 32/. 15s., which sum she immediately charged as ‘ sundries,’ 
added it to the other sum expended, drew a triumphant line, and thus 
balanced the account. She was such an economist, that she econo- 
mized even her very figures. 

This done, off she went to the admiring Mr. Dipple. 

‘There, my dear, it’s fit that somebody healt keep an account of 
the money that flies so fast, though you have no taste or talent that 

way. I know you don't wish me to do it, but I always shall insist upon 
keeping a petty cash-book. For my part, I like to know how the mo- 
ney’s spent. ‘There’s an exact account of the fifty pounds [ had of 
you the other day; you can see how it’s all gone, for gone it is;— 
oh! and by the way, since we're on the subject, I want another 
fifty.” 

It must be observed that however Mrs. Dipple’s discourse upon do- 
mestic economy might begin, it was sure to end, invariably, with this 
identical intimation. 

We always admired that Romish priest of Fielding’s, who de- 
scanted for an hourin contempt of riches, and ended with “begging the 
loan of eighteen-pence to pay his reckoning. Nor should we less ad- 
mire the thriftiness of Mrs. Dipple, because it ended with a motion for 
a fresh supply, or depreciate the arithmetic which, in showing her by a 
sum total the amount she had expended, suggested to her “the exact 
amount she then wanted. 

The profound writer whom we have just quoted has a remark, which 
some will hold to be less worthy of his almost unerring sagacity in the 
detection of human wei iknesses and vices. 

‘* Many a woman,” he says, ‘‘ who shrinks at a mouse or a rat, may 
be capable of poisoning a husband, or what is worse, of driving him to 
poison himself.” 

We by no means incline to subscribe (publicly) to this detestable 
doctrine ; but we may perhaps just venture, doubtfully, so far as to re- 
quest to be permitted to observe, in place thereof, that many a woman 
who shrieks about a shilling or a sixpence, is capable of throwing 
away a hundred pounds in cash, or, what is worse, of needlessly run- 
ning up a bill to that amount. 

Dear Mrs. Dipple—for her very failings endeared her to us all, 
they so became her somehow, like the new fashion in a sleeve or a head- 
dress, that turned other people into frights, but always suited her ex- 
actly—dear Mrs. Dipple, it must be confessed, had a slight touch of 
this ‘diverting quality. 

It was amusing, and it was instructive too, to see how eager and 
earnest she would be in her personal inspection of the change out of a 
fourpenny-piece at the turnpike, and how gracefully indifferent she be- 
came, a quarter of an hour after, about a few pounds more or less in 
the price of the shawl or the tea-service. 

Thus she would carefully note down the cost of the concert-ticket, 
but not a word about the new dress that she had to go in. If she 
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went upon an excursion to some small Strawberry- hill in those days 
—some mere pottle ot a place—vyou would se e, Th her next weekly ac- 
count of expenditure, the charge for a hired carriage, with every 
minute particular of the extortion accurately set forth ; but not a figure 
would be introduced indicative of the sum at which some astonishing 
bargain of a curiosity had been knocked down to her. In short, in her 
account, a little halfcrown box bought to kee ‘p some odd trinket in, 

would be duly charged at two-and-six-pence ; but the cost of the 
trinket itself would be ime rged in the sum-total put down for ‘‘ sun- 
dries,” 

Her arithmetical scheme might have been originally derived from the 
astronomical svstem of the ingenious lecturer, who informed his hearers 
that the great componen* parts of creation consisted of the sun, 
moon, earth, Halley's comet, and sundries. Only club the stars toge- 
ther under the name of sundries, and a wastd of difficult explanation is 
spared, 

One principle which good Mrs. Dipple invariably adopted in keeping 
this account which she would keep, was to spec cify a certain number of 
trifles in general, and then those few trifles in particular wherein Mr. 
Dipple hi imself was personally concerned, The first carried with them 
an air of comprehensive research into all the minutie of housekeep- 
ing; while the second took the semblance of veritable proofs of ac- 

curacy, 

Thus, though certain weightier items were prudentially merged in the 
convenient class of ** sundries,” Mr. D. was pretty certain to find the 
eighteen-pence which had been paid for his cab-hire, or the half-sove- 
reign that he had caught up when going out in a hurry, or the few 
shillings disbursed for his gloves. put down with scrupulous and unde- 
viating exactness in the admirable tamily account. It was only to cite 
these small sums of which he knew, to show him clearly how the fifty 
pounds had been spent, 

‘* True,” he used to observe, ** 1 did snatch up a half-sovereign from 
the table one morning—I recollect n—it was on Tuesday week. What 
a thoughtful little soul it is! Bless her, how carefully she does keep 
her accounts 

Mrs. Dipple always took excellent care of the pence, and Mr. Dipple 
was always pertec tly satistied that the pounds took excellent care of 
themselves. 

Mrs. Dipple managed all her househo!d matters not merely without 
stinginess, but with liberality ; vet when that rage, which no great while 
ago ran fromone end of middle lite to the « ther—that feeling which may 
be supposed to have possessed the bosoms of all Aladdin's “neighbours, 
at the ery of ** Who will change their old lamps for new ones /""—that 
running after new lights that led the great bulk of the lamp-burning 
community into the seventh heaven ot economy, in the use of * com- 
mon oil; when that consuming rage first seized upon families, rousing 
them to repurchases, to exchanges, or to alterations of their old lamps, 
Mrs. Dipple could not be insensible to the obligation of proving her- 
self atleast as disinclined to extravagant expenditure as the chariest of 
her acquaiatances, 

That was not enough, she must outstrip them all. They had their 
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lamps altered instanter, at the cost of a guinea. Mrs. Dipple resolved 
to wait—the new invention would infallibly cheapen itself. It did, and 
at the expiration of a year and a half, she succeeded in having the ne- 
cessary Improvements effectually rendered for eleven shillings per 
lamp! The figure looked remarkably low, considering the saving, when 
introduced into the domestic account ;—though to be sure a loss of 
several pounds had been incurred, by burning the more expensive oil 
for a year and a half after their neighbours had dispensed with it. 

Among the human eccentrics that compose the common stock of 
our acquaintances in this droll place, the world, is one who when a 
heavy shower came on, went into a shop and asked permission to leave 
a large cotton umbrella there for a few hours. He didn’t like to put it 
up, because it was quite a new one, and had never been used—so he 
walked home through the rain. We half suspect that Mrs. Dipple 
was a distant relative of his. 

What we are far more sure of is, her descent from a famous econo- 
mist, whose name we shall not mention. When his magnificent man- 
sion was found to be on fire, and all eyes and hands were turned, natu- 
rally enough, to the pleasing range of fire-buckets that ornamented the 
outer court, this prince of economists positively interdicted the use of 
them, peremptorily prohibited every body from even so much as touch- 
ing them—the buckets had been newly painted, and the crest and 
initials were in gold. 

Whether, by any peculiar kind of calculating machine to be hereafter 
born of Babbage’s, domestic economy may become simplified —whether 
by a new system of summing up or of subtracting, the annual expenditure 
of a hundred pounds, and the annual saving of eight, may be shown to 
be identical with a gain of eight per cent. per annum—whether the as- 
semblage of all the important items of an account under the head of 
sundries, may be found to be the most lucid and explanatory method of 
book-keeping, we cannot yet say; but we hear that when the Rev. 
Barnabas Shaw, missionary to southern Africa, first commenced plough- 
ing, inthe presence of a number of chiefs, one of them pithily re- 
marked that ‘* one plough was equal to seven wives !” 

Now only think of one silent, senseless, figure-manufacturing, unin- 
tellectual, unhandsome calculating machine, merely because it might 
be exact in its accounts, being for a single instant considered equal to 
seven charming, delightful, inexact, half-reckoning, arithmetical non- 
economists, like Mrs. Dipple ! 
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FRENCH COOKS AND COOKERY. 


Tir universal pre dilection in favour of French cookery, seems to 
be a tolerably fair evidence that the exclusive claim to culinary skill, 
set up by our Gallic neighbours, is not one of those merely vain pre- 
tentions in which they are often, and not pe thaps unjustly, accused of in- 
dulging. Not only throughout Europe, but in every part of the globe 
to which European civilization has extended, a Frene h cook is regarded 
as the indispensable attribute of wealth and luxury. But the reputa- 
tion for pre-eminence in the art of cookery, now so gener lly esta- 
blished by epicurean France, has at various times undergone m; arked 
fluctuations, and has passed through the phases of decline and re- 
vival, The grand era of French cookery may be dated from the com- 
mencement of the imperial régime, which gave birth to a new state of 
society, and with it created new fortunes and ranks. With the empire 
there arose in France a host of illustrious cooks, the precursors and 
tutors of the generation whose talents are now nobly developed in the 
banquets of the most distinguished Amphytrions of Europe. 


The French revolution had its influe ‘nee, not only on the art of 


cookery, bution the rank and condition of cooks. Before the revolu- 
tion, a cook, however much his talents might progress, still remained a 
mere cook, in the common acceptation of the term,—that is to sav, he 
was a domestic servant, only distinguished from the rest of the 
household, inasmuch as his sphe re of duty was confined to the kitchen. 
The revolution emancipated the cook from this de graded position, and 
elevated him from the rank of servant to that of artist ; for cookery, in 
its present advanced stage of perfection, may truly be classed among 
the liberal arts. 

The great professors who flourished at that period which, in the his- 
tory of French cookery, may not unaptly be styled l’époque de la 
renaissance, were Laguipicre, Lasnes, Richaud, Robert, Riquette, 
Viart, and Fouret. In this list we do not include Caréme, for that ce- 
lebrated man must be regarded in the light of a director rather than 
that of a creator. Caréme, who was successively mattre @hétel to 
Prince Talleyrand, to the Emperor of Russia, and to King George IV., 
was a patissier of the very highest class, but not a first-rate cook. He 
has written less on cookery, re ‘rarded as a science, than on cookery 
viewed in its results. He was a better judg e of cookery ready for the 
table than of cookery in progress at the stove. In short, he under- 
stood what a dinner ought to be, better than how to prepare one. 
Careme was unquestionably a great man in his way, but the tide of ¢ 

great cook cannot — be conceded to him. He was endowed mc 
incomparable skill im the art of arranging details, but he has scarcely 
le {t be hind him a asia 1 a ot practical ap plication. Ther re does 
not exist a potage ora sauce to which the name of Careme is attached; 
whilst on the other hand, every gastronome in Europe is familiar with 
the coulis of Laguipi re, the fp roids of Lasne s, the sauce Robert, the 
guenelies of Richaud, and the selina exquisite inventions, iden- 
tified with the name of Viart. 
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Caréme, who had studied under Bailly, Avice, Gendron, and the 
other famous pastrycooks of his day, broke the mould of the old 
school of patisserie. In this department of the art of cookery he 
introduced the most valuable improvements; for example, those light 
puffed and ornamented patés, which form so distinguished a feature in 
decorative cookery. In fact, it was to the ornamental portion of the art 
that Caréme especially directed his study. Some of the most splendid 
dinners of modern times have owed their perfection in detail and ar- 
tistical adornment to the fanciful genius of Caréme. He could vary 
forms with marvellous dexterity, but his talent was not of a nature to 
suggest improvements in the more substantial department of the art. 
Careme, therefore, in spite of the high encomium which Lady Morgan 
has though fitto bestow upon him, cannot be called a cook in the ex- 
tended sense of the term. He was an able theorician, but not a prac- 
tical man. He studied the cookery of the ancients, and explored old 

worm-eaten volumes in the Bibliotheque Rovale, with the view of ana- 
lyzing the composition of those luxurious bi inquets at which the Satraps 
of ancient Rome frequently swailowed the price of a whole province at a 
meal. His learned researches led him to the conclusion that Roman 
cookery was flat, insipid, and flavourless. That Caréme was a man of 
science, a man of theory, no one will attempt to deny; but it may be 
fairly questioned whether those qualities, however valuable, give him the 
advantage over less learned and less lite ‘rary professors of the gastro- 
nomic art. It is in the kitchen and not in the study that the talents of 
a great cook must seek their true sphere of development. But from 
all that is here said, let it not be supposed that we undervalue Careme. 
We should admire him, were it only for the sake of his name, 
which forms so amusing a contrast to his profession, Yet whilst we 
grant him all the merit justly due to him, and whilst we admit that he 
was a most able director of state dinners, we deny his claim to 
be styled a first-rate cook. 

Laguipiére, on the other hand, was a cook,—one whom Caréme 
himself has honoured with the title of ¢llustrious and great. A re- 
markable characteristic of his talent was the power of executing with 
facility the most difficult things. To him this peculiar aptitude was in- 
dispensably necessary ; for being Napoleon’s favourite cook, he accom- 
panied the Emperor 1 in his campaigns, and consequently he was often 
required to improvise a dinner on the shortest notice. 

But if Laguipiére was great at the Tuileries, he was sublime in the 
camp. Even in the bivouac his ready and active talent enabled him to 
produce an infinity of coulis, often better seasoned and better flavoured 
than the most elaborate productions of the palace kitchen. 

Napoleon was not a gourmand : indeed, he not unfrequently pre- 
ferred plain and homely dishes to the most refined creations of Lagui- 
piére’s skill. There was one thing with which the Emperor never 
could get his cook to gratify him. Napoleon recollected having been 
in his “youth very fond of a homely dish, seen only at the tables of 
the humbler class of French families, and known by the name of 
haricot de mouton, or hochepot. In spite of all objections, Napoleon 
— rmined to have this haricot de mouton introduced at the imperial 
table. 
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He mentioned the matter to Laguipiére, and the great cook set to 
work. The Emperor wanted the dish in all its primitive simplicity ; 
but the cook served up a haricot de mouton with so many additions 
and improvements, that Napoleon could trace in it no rese ‘mblanee to 
the favourite dish which he had often partaken of at that early period 
ot his lite, when youth and a good appetite doubtless gave it additional 
Tt lish, 

At the Tuileries, Laguipiére was commander-in- -chief of the imperial 
kitchens, and he was a a of no small consequence. Under 
the old monarchy, he had been cook to M. de Breteuil, and though 
much attached to Napoleon, yet he sacredly re ‘vered the ancien régume. 
His dress varied but little from that worn in the rei gn of Louis XVI, 
and he kept up the practice of wearing hair- powder, a thing scarcely 
secn in France alter the revolution. 

Laguipiere issued his orders in the morning, while his valet dressed 
his haw, and he appeared in the kitchen only during an hour betore deée- 


jeuner,and an hour before dinner. But in those intervals he performed the 


duties of a practical cook. Every dish without exce ption came under 
lis a he tasted, corrected, and in short, gave the finishing 
touch, the master-stroke to all. 

1 ina minent professor wrote no work on cookery ; but he has left be- 
hind him numerous pupils, Riquette and Fouret, of whom we shall by 
and by have occasion to speak, studied their art under the tuition of La- 

cuipiere. Sovereigns and personages of the highest rank in every country 
<% nin wantof a cook, appealed to the recommendation of Lagui- 
piere, Who thus scattered his pupils and dittused his system throughout 
Lurope. 

Laguipiere followed Napoleon in many of his campaigns. Ile ac- 

companted his imperial master on his expedition to Russia, and had 
he honour of cooking in the Kremlin. But, as might have been ex- 
pected, the climate of Russia proved fatal to a man, the chief portion 
of whose lite had been spent in a heated atmos sphe re, created by his own 
stoves and ovens. During a journey in the fat il winter of 1812, La- 
cuiplere was found frozen to death in his carriage. 

Neat to him, Lasnes naturally takes rank. In the commence- 
ment of his fame, Lasnes was cook to the Duke de Ragusa (Marshal 
Marmont). The marshal resigned him to Cardinal Fesch, and the car- 
dinal relinquished him in favour of the viceroy of Italy. 

Lasnes was a great cook in every respect, but he was especially dis- 
tinguished in des froids. Most of his receipts, which he communicated 
to his colleague Viart, are to be found in the ‘¢ Almanach Imperial.” 

Durng his abode in Milan, whither he removed on entering the ser- 
vice of the viceroy, Lasnes in some degree Italianized his system of 
cookery, introducing rinto it many piquant changes. Italian cookery 
considered simply in itself, presents no partic ular attraction, but by 
the aid of judicious moditications it may be rendered excellent. 

Cambaceres, whose taste on all points relating to gastronomy was 
unquestionable, was decidedly partial to the Gallo-Italian style of 
cookery. Unfortunately Lasnes did not live to work out his i improve- 
ments comple tely and combine them ina perfect system. 

Richaud, or rather the two brothers Richaud, were only restaurateurs ; 
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but they were men of first-rate merit, whose talent was not subservient to 
the mere love of gain. The brothers Richaud were the inventors of 
many celebrated sauces, most of which they had made known before 
they established themselves in business. 

Richaud the elder, was cook to Barras, and was one of those who 
contributed to restore the fallen fame of the French school of cookery. 
The fétes of the Directory served as preludes to those of the Consulate 
and the Empire. 

The Richauds established their restaurant soon after the overthrow 
of the Directory, and before that event had been succeeded by a suth- 
ciently settled order of things. General Bonaparte was indeed First 
Consul, but he kept no court; the great state dignities were not yet 
created; society which had been broken up by the Revolution, was not 
yet remodelled ; and the tinest houses in Paris were deserted and shut 
up. All the dinners of public bodies were given at the restaurant of 
the brothers Richaud; and even the most distinguished men of the 
day, when they wished to entertain a few friends at dinner, preferred 
assembling them at Richaud’s to inviting them to their own houses. 
The dinner given by the Legislative Body to General Bonaparte, in 
1799, took place at Richaud’s; that dinner has always been referred to 
by the bons vivans of the day, asa perfect model of recherche taste. 

Viart, who was acelebrated cook under the old regime, or rather 
about the close of it, perfected himself under the Richauds, to whose 
tutelage he was indebted for that skill which established his great re- 
putation, 

Robert the elder (for there were likewise two of them), was originally 
employed in the imperial kitchens. He studied under Laguipiére, and 
was celebrated for what are termed in cookery les grands extraordt- 
naires. When the great Parisian gaming-house le Cercle des Etran- 
gers (the prototype of Crockford’s) was first opened, Robert quitted 
the service of the Emperor to superintend the grand dinners given in 
the above splendid establishment. The Cercle des Etrangers was at 
that time the resort of foreign princes and personages of the highest 
rank, and the dinners were served in a style of unrivalled luxuriance. 
They were said to equal the dinners of Cambacéres, and higher praise 
could not be pronounced on them. 

Robert's younger brother, who was not so good a cook as himself, 
had been in the service of Prince Talleyrand. He had directed his 
attention to a most important point in connexion with cookery, viz., 
the calculation of expenses. 

A first-rate cook cannot set down the items of his expenditure with 
the view of settling accounts with his employer. He must have a cer- 
tain sum allowed him for the service of the table; and itis his busi- 
hess to take care that the expense shall not exceed the prescribed limit. 
An experienced cook ought to know not only the expense of every dish, 
but also the cost of every ingredient that enters into its composition. 
In this branch of his art, Robert the younger excelled, and when the 
elder brother added a restaurant to the Cercle des Etrangers, they 
both entered into partnership together. 

Robert the elder is the inventor of many favourite dishes, and the 
celebrated sauce which bears his name (the Sauce Robert) is known 
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and esteemed all over the world. There was something philosophic 
and philanthropic in the talent of Robert: he aimed at improvement 
in his art, not merely by rendering cookery more savoury, but by 
making it more wholesome. In so far as he suce ‘eeded in attaining this 


end, he rendered an invaluable service to the gourmand portion of 


mankind. 

Robert was devoted to his art, and he retained a partiality for it even 
in advanced old age. His only daughter was married to a rich Paris 
bookseller; and Robert, after he had retired from his profession, was 
ac customed to spend the summer season at a country house belonging 
to his sun-in-law, some leagues from the capital. Robert was then so 
aged and infirm that he could with difficulty manage to w alk round the 
garden once a day. He had a large easy- chair placed in the kitchen, 
and as soon as he was up, he seated himself there to superintend the 
preparation of the déjeuner. That me ‘al being ended, he took his walk 
round the garden, and then returned to his easy-chair to give the ne- 
cessary directions for dinner. This was his routine during the latter 
vears of his life, which terminated by a tit of apoplexy, and he breathed 
his last in his e asy-chair, 

Riquette, who was the favourite cook of the Emperor Alexander, 
was the first who introduced French cookery into Russia.  Rique tte 
was a pupil of both Laguipiere and Careme, whilst the former was in 
the service of Cambaceres, and the latter in that of Prince Talleyrand. 
The magnificent dinners given by Talleyrand at the Hotel des affaire s 
Etrangers were the general theme of e logy 

Careme used to say : ** Prince Talle vrand understands and respects 
the genius of a cook. No one is a more competent judge of what a 
dinner ought to be. He makes a fitting allowance for a liberal and 
well-regulated table without admitting of wasteful extravagance.” 

At the conclusion of the peace of Tilsit, the Emperor Alexander re- 
quested Napoleon to send to Paris fora company of French actors and 
actresses, and a super-excellent French cook. 

Laguipiere, who was instructed to select the cook, recommended Ri- 
quette, who obtained the appomtment, and gave the utmost satisfaction 
at the court of St. Petersburgh, where he realized a very considerable 
fortune. Whenthe E mperor Alexander was in Paris, in the year 1814, 
he resided in the Hotel of Prince Talle yrand. One day the prince asked 
the czar what he thoucht of Riquette. 

“He ts one of the cleverest men I ever knew,” replied Alexander. 
* He taught us how to dine; an art of which we were totally ignorant 
before Riquette came to St. Petersburgh.” 

Viart and Fouret were the authors of the ‘ Cuisinier Imperial,” 
work whose celebrity is proved by the fact of the numerous editions 
through which it has passed. It is still considered to be one of the 
very best treatises on the culin; ry art. 

Viart was a cook of long practical experience. In his youth he 
was in the service of M. de Segur, and he accompanied that celebrated 
man on his embassy to Russia in the reign of Catharine II. Viart also 
had the honour to be attached to the suite of the ambassador and the 
empress, on their romantic journey in the Crimea. On his return 
to France he perfected his talent under the best masters of his art, and 
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acquired a high reputation, He made a second visit to St. Petersburgh, 
and also visited London and Vienna, but he ultimately settled in Paris. 
The ‘* Cuisinier Imperial” is an abstract of the systems of almost all 
the great cooks who were the predecessors and contemporaries of 
Viart. 

Having realized an ample fortune, he had resolved on retiring from 
his protessional avocations, when he was tempted to revoke that ene 
mination at the urgent invitation of an English nobleman, the late 
Earl of Bridgewater. Viart at first declined the offer made to him, 
but Lord Bridgewater sprang him to name his own terms. Viart de- 
manded a salary of 12,000 franes, a separate residence besides that 
allotted to him in his lordship’s hotel, and moreover an additional 
allowance for his own table; for Viart, who was a very abstemious 
man, never partook of the luxurious dishes he pre pare ‘d for others. He 
regularly took a plain dinner at an humble restaurant’s in Paris. 

Viart’s decision and presence of mind were of admirable utility in 
he Iping him through those accidents and difficulties which so frequently 
oceur in the career of a great cook. In any dilemma, however for- 
midable, his active ingenuity readily suggested a remedy. 

Ile was very fond of playing at dri wchts, and toe njyoy that amusement 
he used to resort daily to a café situated at the corner of the Rue 
Richelieu, tacing the theatre Francais. This place was much frequented 
by artists and lite rary men, to whose association Viart, who was a man 
of considerable general talent and information, was readily admitted : 
the author of the “ Cuisinier Imperial” might well lay claim to some 
share of literary distinction. In the café above alluded to, Viart’s 
opinion was consulted on every dish the cooking of which demanded any 
peculiar art. He always eave advice with the most re: ady civility, and not 
unfrequently he would ask for an apron,and going into the kitchen would 
render service In a practic ‘al way. One day the. master of the café had 
hung a ham to smoke in one of the chimne ys. Shortly afterwards it 
was discovered that the ham had swelled and stopped the flue of the 
chimney, and the smoke having no vent, ditlused itself over the whole 
house. The ham was taken down, and the cook of the café pro- 
nounced it to be utterly spoiled. Viart, who happened at that moment 
to step in, examined it. He asked for a knife, and made an inci- 
sion in the ham; it emitted an odour which caused the cook and the 
master of the café to stop their noses, but which Viart inhaled as 
though it had been the most delicious perfume. He declared the ham 
to be cured to the very point of perfection, and undertook to dress 
it himself. Next day it was served up, tricked out in the most co- 
quettish garnish, and all who partook of it declared that never, in the 
memory of gourmand, was a finer ham tasted, 

After having laboured for the gratification of princes and nobles, 
Viart, who was a philanthropist in his way, became desirous of render- 
ing his talents useful to the middle class of society, those to whom 
humble fortune renders the observance of economy indispensable. 
Viart accordingly commenced a work, the success of which would 
doubtless have eclipsed that of the “ Cuisinier Imperial,” had he been 
enabled to complete it. Unfortunately he left it unfinished at his 
death. Its object was to give explicit and detailed directions in the 
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art of rifac iment, so that by hy Ip of numerous re ceipts, any cook of 
ordinary skill might be enabled to prepare a se cond excellent dinner 


from the remains of a first. 

We have already mentioned how Lord Bridgewater recompensed the 
services of Viart during his live time. The legacy which his lordship 
bequeathed to his favourite cook was curious and appropriate. It con- 
sisted of a casserole and a gridiron of silver, ornamented with the 
arms of the Brdgewate r family en rrave doin reliet, and the following de- 
vise :—" dt Monsrenr Viart les bons estomacs reconnaissans.”’ 

Viart died in 1833. Long prior to his death he had tixed on his 
place of interment in Pere Lachaise, where he had a neat tomb con- 
structed, There was a singular clause in his will, by which he forbade 
his friends to attend his mortal remains to the grave ; but directed that 
they should assemble at a particular restaurateur’s, which he men- 
tioned, and there dine together, He settled all the arrangements of 
the dinner, and Jett 1000 francs to detray the expense. The guests, 
who were all named in the will, amounted to twenty-tive in number. 

Fouret, the colleague of Viart, was recommended by Laguipiere to 
Murat, King of Naples. He was a most skilful cook, but he possessed 
no qualitications which distinguished him above those we have already 
noticed.  Atter the death of Murat, Fouret removed to+Paris and es- 
tablished a restaurant im the Rue St. Honore. Nothing gratitied 
Fouret so much as a due appreciation of his skill on the part of those 
who frequented his house, and he would willing ly have given a dinner 
gratis to any one possessing the re equisite taste ‘ond judgment te value 
and relish his gastronomic luxuries. It was amusing to see Fouret 
walking about and observing his customers as they sat at dinner. His 
countenance beamed with satisfaction when he saw a true gourmand 
evincing the relish of a connoisseur for the dishes of which he was par- 
taking. If that same gourmand returned on the following day, Fouret 
would slip up to him as he took his seat at table, and pointing to some 
particular dish, on which especial care had been bi stowed, he would 
Sav > ‘Try hat: vou will tind it excellent to-day. 

The brothers Riehaud realized large fortunes as restaurafeurs, but 
it was during the empire, a : tiod when good dinners were well paid 
for. Circumstances were dttlerent after the restoration, when Fouret 
opened his establishment. He provided too liberally for the pric e 
which the general frequenters of restauran!s are disposed to pay. The 
consequence was he failed, and retired to England. 

We have now taken a brief review of all the most celebrated cooks of 
the nineteenth century. Doubtless many others, possesse of consi- 
derable talent might be named; but those included in this notice, were 
true masters of their art. They founded the existing school of French 
COOKE ry, ana the V are orac les to whose pre cepts the present g crener ation 
of cor ks bow with reverential submission. 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS. 





TILE WORLD'S DECLINE. 


T nave already noticed the universality of the tradition that the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the earth have all descended from primeval races of 
giants. Equally curious, and equally unsupported by a tittle of evi- 
dence is the almost general belief, even among nations totally unac- 
qui ainted with C hristianity, that the moral dege ‘neracy of the moderns 
is not less conspicuous than their physical decadence ; that there has 
been a general fall of mind from the bigh and virtuous standard which 
it had once attained ; and that mankind have forfeited, by their many 
delinquencies, the h: appy state enjoyed by their almost sinless ances- 
tors. Some tradition, nearly equivalent to our loss of Paradise, seems 
in fact to have obtained credence among every people, the most bar- 
barous as well as the most civilized having their suturnia regna and 
their golden age. 

The i increasing depravity of man, a favourite subject with even the 
most ancient Writers, has been echoed in e very succeeding period ; so 
that if there were any ground for the complaint, the whole earth ought 
by this time to be a penitentiary, and tts inhabitants as pretty a set of 
scoundrels as were ever hanged or transported, Horace, in his first 
satire, stigmatizes the groundless discontent of various individuals, all 
compl: ning of their lot in life; yet how completely does he hinnsel 
fall into the old-established cant of lame ‘noting the lot of mankind, 
the aggregate, and how complacently does he chime i in with the dimi- 
nuendo movement of humanity ! 


Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 
tas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 





If this prevalent lamentation proceeded from humility—from a sin- 
cere sense of the world’s increasing corruption, and a determination to 
resist its downward tendency, there might be some excuse for it; but it 
has no such pleas to adduce. It emanates from that discontented spirit 
which is at all times ingratitude to Heaven, and which is doubly 
culpable when, as in the present instance, its complaints are utterly 
groundless, To bewail the world’s deterioration ts either mere cant, or 
unfounded grumbling. The world has improved, is improving, and will 
be still farther improved, in spite even of fanatics and railers. One of 
the fathers says, ‘* Amarus est mundus, et diligitur. Puta, si dulcis 
esset, qualitur amaretur,” inferring that the world has purposely been 
made bitter, that we might not love it too much. Bat if, as I contend, 
it is sweet, and not bitter, is there no offence to its benignant Creator in 
loving it too little ? 

ANSWER 


to a lady who requested the author to write some verses in her 
Album, declaratory of what he liked and what he disliked. 
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You bid me mention what I like, 
And gaily smiling, little guess 

blow deeply mav that question strike 
pat Sk 


} " 
Phe chords ot sol 


mn thankfulness. 


I like my friends, mv children, wife— 
The home they 1 ake so) bless’d a spot. 
lL like mv fortune—callinge—lite— 
In every thing | like my lot ; 
And teeling thus, my heart’s imbued 
With never-ceasing gratitude. 


What I dislike, vou next demand, 
A puzzling querv—for in me 

Nought that proceeds from nature’s hand, 
Awakens an antipathy. 


But what I like the least are those 
Who nourish an unthanktul mind, 
Quick to discern imagined woes, 
To all their real blessings blind ; 
For that is double want of love, 
To man below, and God above. 


TALENT. 


“ J] ya heanuco ip ad" sprit ad cacher quelque fois le sien.” writes La 
Bruyere ; but there is sometimes much more talent in concealing the 
want of talent. It was said of the Emperor Galba that he would have 
been held ** consensu omnium diqnus rmperri nist imperasset,” and 
how many are there resembling the Frenchman, ‘* gua avoit un grand 
talent pour le siéence.” who lose their reputation by opening their 
mouths. Coleridge's taciturn and intellectual-looking vis-d-vis ata 
dinner-party would have passed for a philosopher had he not inconsi- 
derately ejaculated, on the removal of a cover,—t Apple-dumplings ! 
them’s the yockies for me!’ 

Reserve, and a certain air of sagacity, may procure for a fool the re- 
putation of cleverness, while the wag who would make wit the food 
instead of the salt of conversation, will sometimes be set down for a 
chattering Joe Miller rediricvus. Talent should neither be concealed 
nor p iraded, but sutlered to assume its proper place. “ Men light not 
a candle to put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick.” 

Dryden gives us good advice on this subject: 

Jewels at nose and mouth but ill appear— 
Rather than all things, wit let none be there; 
Men doubt, because so thick they lie, 

If those be stars that paint the Galaxy. 

Nothing so delightful as a few flowers in a room, but if they be too 
numerous their odours sicken. Thus it is with the flowers of wit. 


DISCOVERIES. 


We are told that Martinus Scriblerus discovered the quadrature ot 
the circle—the cause of gravity—the intestine motion of fluids—the 
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parallax of the pole star—the true theory of the deluge, torether with 
the right use of the fuga vacut, and the materia subtiles in resolving 
the phenomenon of nature :—but what are these to the grand arcanum 
discovered by a modern quack, who advertises an infallible anti- 
febrituge ? If two negatives make an aftirmative, what are to become 
of his patients? They will be only preparing themselves for their own 
coffin, while, like that of Mahomet, they are thus suspended between 
contrary attractions, 


PREDESTINATION,. 


‘* My horror and indignation at this doctrine,” says Dr. Parr (On 
Matt: xi. 14), ‘do not carry me beyond the reverence which is due 
to the Being who is the subject of it, when I say that it imputes to the 
Deity the forms of judicial proceeding without the spirit of justice 
itseli—the baseness of treachery without its dexterity—the malignity 
of cruelty without the provocations or interests which impel other 
beings to be cruel—the wantonness of oppression without the dignity 
of power.” 

This specimen of the doctor’s ore rotundo style recalls an anecdote 
related to me by one of his pupils. In a large party he had been en- 
deavouring to hammer an argumeut into the convictions of an auditor 
who replied, when he ceased speaking, “I do not quite understand 
your object, but as far as | comprehend it 1 can only say that my mind 
refuses to receive the impression you would give it.” 

“ Why then sir,” Hsped the doctor, ‘* | can only say that vour mind 
has the dulness of lead, without its malleability.”’ 


GIFTS AND GRATITUDE, 


“To have received from one to whom we think ourselves equal 
ereater benefits than there is hope to requite, disposeth to counterfeit 
love, but really secret hatred, and puts a man into the estate of a des- 
perate debtor, that in declining the sight of his creditor, tacitly wishes 
him where he might never see him more. For benefits oblige and 
obligation is thraldom, and unrequitable obligation perpetual thral- 
dom, which is, to one’s equal, hateful. But to have received benefits 
from one whom we acknowledge far superior, inclines to love, be- 
cause the obligation is no new depression; and cheerful acceptation 
(which men call gratitude) is generally taken for retribution. Also 
toreceive benefits, though from an equal or an inferior, as long as 
there is hope of requital, disposeth to love ; for in the intention of the 
receiver the obligation is of aid and service mutual, from whence pro- 
ceedeth an emulation who shall exceed in benefitting; the most noble 
and profitable contention possible, wherein the victor is pleased with his 
victory, and the other revenged by confessing it.”—(Hobbe’s “ Levia- 
than,” part i. p- 48.) 

This latter contest, however, ser 1s to be too much upon the prin- 
ciple of—* Do ut des—(I give that { may receive),” and may conceal 
a feeling of selfishness under the very mask of self-abnegation, There 
is no great liberality in making presents to princes, which is somewhat 
equivalent to giving a bait to a fish, or a bribe to a constituent. This 
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is the great secret of the necessity of equality to constitute a perfect and 
independent friendship. 

Say what you will, givers are very apt to look for returns, or at all 
events, to consider themselves entitled to them, for many may quote the 
saying, but few act upon the belief of ‘* Solas quas dederis se mper ha- 
bebis opes,”’ or in homely English, ‘* What I spent I lost—what I gain 
Ihave.” The only thing that some people are apt-to give without 
wishing to receive any in return is—offence. 

WwW he n, indeed, a present is solicited, it is not always easy to find so 

valid an excuse for declining it as that of the fair lady, who bei ‘ing re- 
quested by her admirer to give him a trifling ring she wore, because It 
would be a type of his regard for her, which could never kee wan end, 
promptly replied, 

‘* Upon the same principle I must keep it, as it is a type of my re- 
gard for you, which can never know a beginning.” 


JOKES, 


SHAKSPFRE tells us, that ‘‘ a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him 
who hears it,” a fact of which Dr. Johnson was so fully persuaded 
that he felt offended if any of his sayings appeared to tic ‘kle the tympa- 
num ofa dullard. To a simple ton who shiggered at one of his remarks, 
he rudely exclaimed, 

‘* What are vou laughing at, sir? If I have said any thing that you 
understand, I ask pardon of the rest of the company.’ 

But the success of a joke depends quite as much upon the reputation 
of the utterer, as upon the ear of the auditor; for as one man’s meat 1s 
another man’s poison, so may the commonplace rematk of a popular 
wag be received with shouts of laughter, while the very same words, 
proceeding from one of no mark or likelihood, would pass without 
notice, 

As the fairy in the tale could not open her mouth without pouring 
forth pearls and rubies, so is it held impossible for an established wag 
to ejaculate aught except the gems of wit. Give a poor dog an ill name 
and people will dispute his right to his own property—give a merry 
dog a good name and people will bestow other men’s property upon 
him. 

‘* They evoke a testament as worldlings do, giving their sum of more 
to that which had too much.” 

On ne préte qu’aux riches, and therefore the strays and waifs of 

wagyery are always assigned to some facetious capitalist already rolling 
in Lon mots. 

Jekyll was once receiver general of these unclaimed dividends,a pleasant 
office to which Sydney Smith seems to have succeeded, although no man 
living has so much legitimate mental wealth of his own. Well may I 
complain for | myself once heard a pun, which it had cost mea rood 
hour to elaborate, attributed to this celebrated wit as an impromptu; 
and well might I feel indignant, for it was like robbing the Poor's box 
to enrich the Bank of England. 


H. 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 
BY MRS, TROLLOPE, 


Cuap. VI. 


Tre mind of a passenger on board a merchant-vessel working her 
way up the Thames, with very little wind, and that little not above 
half favourable, must be exceedingly preoccupied if he do not find this 
part of his expedition very long and very dull. But notwithstanding 
the great variety of temperament by which the various individuals of 
the party we are about to accompany were distinguished, there was not 
one of them who, strictly speaking, could be said to suffer from this 
evil. 

Miss Louisa Perkins, indeed, might, to a superficial observer, have 
been classed as one of the above-named victims of a slow progress 
through a disagreeable region. But though her pale, thin visage had 
no more movement or animation in it, than that of a whiting boiled 
yesterday—though her very light grey eyes had a plentiful lack of spe- 
culation in them, and though she spoke not and moved not,'I, who me 
the happy privilege of knowing every thought of her heart, take u 
me to declare that no idea that the river was long or dull ever prt 
her head. She was there, poor thing, seated on “the pea-green bench, 
formed by the top of the chicken-coop, on purpose to be miserable. 
Not that her temper was of that sour quality which leads its possessor 
to find an indulgence in being uncontrolledly cross; on the contrary, 
the temper of Miss Louisa was essentially gentle and kind; but this 
gentleness and this kindness had led her on the present occasion to do 
precisely the very thing that she most abhorred, and in truth she could 
hardly choose but be miserable. She hated every country and every 
thing that was not English, and every thing that was American, most 
of all she loathed the smell of a ship, she “detested the sea, and had 
never been in a boat to cross a ferry without being rather sick. And 
to add to all this, she greatly doubted the efficacy of their present 
scheme for remedying the staple misery her of sister’s existence ; that is 
to say, she greatly doubted the probability of finding an American 
gentleman more inclined to marry a young lady of six-and- -thirty 
without money than an English one. So that on “the whole, it was 
hardly possible that she could be otherwise than sad ; her only comfort, 
asjshe gazed upon the dirty water through which the vessel was crawling, 
being the reflection that she had saved her sister from jumping into 
some very like it. 

As to the hero of the party, as I have already very fitly designated 
Major Allen Barnaby, he stood in a manly and commanding attitude, 
his arms a-kimbo, and his legs “‘ a-straddle,” in the style of one of the 
Sieur David's classic Greeks ; sometimes looking ahead, and some- 
times looking astern, but always with an air of consciousness that the 
bark which bore him and his fortunes carried no ordinary freight. The 
river was neither long nor dull to him—could he forget now he last 
navigated in the same direction? Could he forget how much he had 
May.—vo., LXV. NO. CCLVII. Cc 
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added to his little hoard since he passed up tt in the other? Could he 
fail to feel that his glorious intellect and his happy star had enabled 
him again and again to rise triumphant out of misfortunes which must 
have overwhelmed aman of lesser genius? And remembering all this, 

could he do otherwise than look f te with bold hope and uns shrinking 
contd nce to thre tre sh caree! that Was Ope ning bye fore him ? To him the 
tedious river-voyage was but a soothing interval, during which he could 
ee, without interruption or restraint, in a series of exeiting caleu- 
lations and a succession of reveries, each bringing flatte ‘ingly before 
his mind’s eye the immense superiority of the new world over the old, 

in all the arts of a hi xhily advanced state of soc lety ; and a complacent 
smile settled on his features as he thought of tt. 

Mrs. O'Donagough, to do her justice, seldom felt any thing to be 
tedious; she could always find, or make opportunities for display- 
ing both her mind and ‘body to advantage; and who that does this 
can ever find any portion of existence te dious? Before the ship reached 
the Downs, she had made pretty nearly every sailor on board, as well 
as the captain and the three mates, understand that she knew very 
nearly as much about a ship as they did ah it besides all the pe ‘rsonal 
beauty which remained to her (: ind she really managed to take off 
ten vears of her fifty-five much better than the generality of those who 
try their talents at the same oper: “re besides all that remained, she 
clearly made them all understand, that she had some few years ago 
been infinitely handsomer sull. To the cook she eave some admirable 
instructions in ship cookery. On the mind of the steward she strongly 
impressed the necessity of furnishing the passengers, particularly the 
ladies, with a liberal allowance of good toddy if he wished to keep 
them from the horrors of sea-sickness, and she made the little black 

cabin-boy thoroughly understand, that if ever he hoped to see the co- 
lour of her money he must never fail to come to her whenever she called, 
let who would want him elsewhere. With all this to be done, could 
she tind the river-vovage too long? 

As to Don Tornorino and his la ly, they had both mutually and sepa- 
rately much toamuse them. The gentleman had very many reasons 
for teeling himself happy and conte nted, and truly he was so; but to 
what an extent no one can guess who is unacqui ‘inted with his previous 
history, and as his fate is now so closely united to that of the amiable 
race to whose memoirs I am thus sedulously devoting myself, a slight 
sketch of his early life may be desirable. 

As I pique myself upon the unvarnished truth of my narratives, I 
shall honestly confess to the reader that Don Espartero et cetera Tor- 
norino was not by birth an hidalgo; on the contrary, indeed, his mother 
was a washerwoman and his father a tailor. But in a country where 
the wholesome exercise of revolution is going on so prosperously as it 
has been long doing in Spain, it matters ‘little what a man’s father may 
be, pre ovided he himself knows how to profit by the delightful whirl- 
wind of accidents by which he is sure to be surrounded, 

The young Tornorino was a very pretty boy, and he was a very 
sharp boy ; and moreover he was a very musical boy ; and by the help 
of all these good gifts together, there were few youngsters in that not 
very tranquil country who had so pleasant alife. He was very religious, 
and ail the priests that were left in Madrid made much of him. He 
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both danced and sung to perfection, and Juan Christino delighted 
him. 

Several semstresses were willing to make him shirts for nothing; and 
there was not a cook’s shop in the city, that had a woman in any part 
of the establishment, where he might not get the very best of dinners 
for the asking. Besides all this, bis excellent and patriotic father 
had become a chef-d'escadron to some faction or other, I really forget 
what, and his mother, lady of the bedechamber to her majesty ; so that 
his position in society appeared as assured as it was brilliant. anda 
happier young Don never strutted through the highways and byways 
of Madrid than the young raven-haired ‘Tornorino, 

All this lasted tili he was twenty-four years old and three months, 
and then, poor fellow, just as he had got confirmed in every habit of 
extravagance, luxury, and indulgence, he was literally turned from 
the court into the gutter. His father was shot as a traitor, having 
very unluckily been caught in the fact of appropriating some small 
recimental funds that happened to come in his way. His mother was 
discarded from her high and very distinguished office, and a young 
milliner installed in her plac e+ and the poor petted son, for no reason 
in the world that I know of, save that he had outlived the royal lady's 
favour, was also informed that his attendance was no longer required, 
The unfortunate widow of the gallant chef-d'escadron died of starva- 
tion within the year, and her accomplished son sold eleven of his twelve 
vuitars, all his gold snuff-boxes, and five of his six sword-knots, in 
order to conve v himself to England, and try his fortune there. 

And a dismal fortune it proved, poor fellow! As soon as the few 
naps he had brought with him had disappeared, he tried a greater 

variety of expedients to get more than I have time to record, — 
other things, he played in the orchestra at Drury Lane, and danced 3 
the ballets at Covent Garden—he gave lessons in most living languages 
to all who would be so kind as to learn, and offered to teach the guitar 
for a shilling a lesson. 

But somehow or other nothing succeeded with him. He was almost 
always taking a siesta when he ought to have been rehearsing at the 
theatre; and he no sooner got a pupil than he began making love to 
the mother or the sister, and so got kicked into the street. Then every 
farthing of money he got he was obliged to spend at some Le icester- 
Square restaurant's, where he could get a plat or two, seasoned with a 
little garlic, for he felt as if he re ally must die if he atte mpted to 
swallow a chop or a steak prepared for him at his lodgings. But after 
all, there was really as little harm in him as could reasonably have 
bee n expec ted under the circumstances; and amongst the multitudi- 
hous patriots with which London abounds, Patty might easily have 
done worse, 

The variety of pleasant thoughts which now chased each other 
through the young man’s head as he sat beside his bride, quietly and 
smilingly receiving and returning her caresses, was perfectly delightful. 
By far the most distinguishing feature of his wied was a love of ease, 
and, indeed, of indulgence of all kinds, and this had made the priva- 
tions endured since reaching England something almost too dreadful 
to think of. His reverence for the father and mother of his young wife 
knew no bounds. He saw that their manner of living was exceedingly 
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far removed (as far at least as he could judge of it) from dry mutton- 
chops, hard beef-steaks, black cold potatoes, and muddy beer. These 
various articles had formed a large portion of his misery for the last 
four vears; and the idea thet he was now to live daintily (compara- 
tively speaking) and do no work, wrapped his senses in a sortof sweet 
elysium that kept him in a continual smile. Moreover he loathed, 
hated, and abomimated the climate of England to a degree, that made 
the act of sailing away from it something little short of rapture. He 
was going to see the sun again! The very name of New Orleans 
whenever it reached his ears, caused him to display his well-set white 
teeth to an unmitigated excess; and. so perfectly well satistied was he 
with his present position, that had Queen Christina stood before him, 
he would have snapped his fingers at her, and would hardly have con- 
sented to change it, had the great general whose name he had assumed 
ottered his own to him inste ad. 

As for Patty—nobody who knows Patty could doubt for a moment 
her being in a state of perfect felicity ; for in spite of Jack and all his 
false-heartedness she was married, and instead of having one kiss to 
talk about, she had now more than she could count, and the river 
seemed to her a very pleasant river; the wind, a very good wind, and 
the ship, avery nice ship. 

But of all this happy, well-contented party, the most supremely 
happy, and the most rapturously well-c ‘ontented was beyond all 
question Miss Maulda Perkins. The annoyances that the Don was 
leaving behind him were light indeed compared to the various, and for- 
ever recurring sources of agony which had lacerated her tender bosom 
for years. , 

Never, perhaps, had any woman loved so often and so devotedly! 
Oh! she felt to the very centre of her soul that she deserved to be 
loved again, and the having failed of this well-merited reward, and 
that too throws rh at least twenty years of unremitting though various 
affection, had left a bitterness of indignation at her heart, whic h poi- 
soned all her hours, and rendered her hfe one mournful long-drawn 
love-lorn sigh. But now, how delightfully was all around her changed ! 
What a rainbow radiance fell upon eve ry thought of the future. 

Hope sprang aloft upon exulting wings ; 
the bark that supported her slight figure, as she gracefully Teaned over 
the taffrail, seemed wafted by breezes from heaven, and its sails filled 
by the soft sweet moyen of | Wwe. 

Miss Matilda was, in her way, a great reader; she had dipped into 
several accounts of ie rica, and she was quite aware how exceedingly 
the natives were behindhand in all matters of grace and fashion. What 
an enormous advantaze therefore would this give her over all the 
native daughters of the land! How certain did she feel that her know- 
ledge of life, her elegant manners, her particularly small waist, and 
two or three new bonnets and dresses which she had bought at the 
bazaar two days before she set off, would place her in a position of im- 
measurable superio rity above every body that she was at all likely to 
be seen with! In short, her swelling heart felt no fears for the result ; 
and the ouly thing approaching anxiety which crossed her mind was 
the question whether it would be best for her to accept the first man 
that offered, or wait a little to take the advantage of choice. 
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Miss Matilda certainly did not mean to assimilate herself to a house- 
maid; nevertheless, having a general idea that a certain letter concern- 
ing Australia, which she had heard greatly admired, was somehow or 
other about America, she could not but recall with interest the histo- 
rical fact therein mentioned, which records that marriageable females 
arriving from the motherland were so eagerly sought in wedlock there, 
that proposals were made to them as they approached the land through 
speaking-trumpets. Had this circumstance been recalled to the mind 
of Miss Matilda as one which had influenced her wish to leave Eng- 
land, itis highly probable that she would have rejected the suggestion 
with disdain, and have declared herself not such a fool, as to take for 
earnest, What was perhaps written in jest. 

It is, however, unquestionably certain that there had been moments 
in the course of the last ten years of Miss Matilda Perkins’s existence, 
during which this graphic image of abounding husbands had returned 
again and again to her fancy, throwing a sort of El Dorado halo around 
the name of America, which had not been without its etlect. 

‘*] know it is put down there most likely in the way of a joke,” she 
had one day said to herself, in musing monologue; ‘* but for all that, 
] dare say it means something. There is no tire without smoke.” And 
Miss Matilda looked at the map. 

But how could her wildest dreams at that time have painted the 
possibility of her ever traversing such a world of water’ Yet here 
she was, beyond the possibility of a doubt, actually embarked on board 
a ship bound to America! The fact was so extraordinary, so astounding, 
so delightful, that,sometimes it seemed to transcend all reasonable belief, 
and at others to elevate her spirits almost beyond the power of restrain- 
ing them within proper limits. Such a delightful party too! Her most 
particular friend, a young married woman! proverbially the best of 
chaperons! And then, her husband so fond of her! Such happiness 
between them? continually suggesting to every one who saw them 
the dear idea of matrimony, as the easiest and surest mode of attaining 
perfect felicity! Can we wonder that the soul of Miss Matilda was 
swimming in bliss, as buoyantly as the ship was swimming upon the 
waters ? 

And thus they made their way down ‘the majestic bosom of the 
Thames ;” the only grumbling observation proceeding from the lips of 
poor Louisa. And that was not much, she only muttered to herself, 
“It is a long lane, they say, that has no turning; but, oh dear! itisa 
longer still that has got so many.” 


Cuar. VII. 


We will not a second time follow the O’ Donagough—henceforth the 
Barnany—family step by step, or rather knot by knot, across the At- 
lantic. After a safe and not particularly long passage, they arrived at 
the Balize, and being placed under the towage of a steamboat, began 
to make their way up the lordly, but gloomy-tempered Mississippi. 

‘Thank God !” exclaimed Major Allen Barnaby—for it was thus he 
now commanded himself to be constantly designated —** thank God !” he 
exclaimed, as he sprung on shore on the handsome quay of New 
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Orleans. ‘ We have had a devilish fine passage ; but Iam not sorry 


It's over. 

‘We are none of us sorry it’s over, I dare say,” replied his portly 
lady, as soon as she had recovered her balance upon first finding both 
her feet once more on terra firma, ‘We are the ve ry luckiest crea- 
tures upon God's earth, that’s certain, major. How the sun shines, 


don't n 7" 

The facility with which it was probable ‘ Mrs. Bi imnaby" ’ would fall 
again into her old habit of calling her husband * mi ayor, had, in truth, 
been one reason why her Jolin William Patrick Allen O’ Donagough 
Barnaby had chosen to assume that title im preference to every other. 
and the scheme answered completely; for so naturally did she resume 
this ay pellati no, endeared to her ‘doakah ss by the remembrance of 
the early davs of her love, that from that time forward, she was never 
known to blunder when addressing him, excepting that now and then at 


the name of Allen, which he had slipped in before that of Barnaby, as if 


to ident I\ himself, she would come to a full stop. 

* And now, captain, ‘said the restored mi yor, “can you lend us a 
lad just to take these few light articles that the custom- house ventle- 
men have done with, and show us the wavy to the boarding-house you 
were talking about 2” 

*Cuwsar, eabin-boy, shall go along with ye,” replied the captain, 
“Only I'm thinking that Madame Carmichael will hardly, it may be, 
have plac enough to pul vou all up, and without notice given too. 
But for all that, you had best xO to her and Say I sent you. She'll be 
able, I expect, to get some of ve lodged out of the house if there is 
not room im at.” 

The whole party amounting, as we know, to half a dozen, were by 
this time ge A tat, in a knot, and ready to start. On the whole, per- 
haps, the \ did not prese nt avery ele want coup-d ail, but it is rarely 
that any ladies appear to advantage on arriving from a vovage. Yet 
thev had all, save the poor, worn-out Miss Louisa. done the best the Vv 
could towards restoring their appearance. Mrs. Barnaby had liberally 
refreshed her rouge, and put on a clean collar—but her “front” was 
sadiy out of repau, being, in fact, entirely worn out, and permitting 
her copious locks of dappled gray to peep forth in various places from 
amuist the scanty sable, wi th “whic h it was her object to conceal them. 
Madame Tornorino, however, cert unly looked a great deal handsomer 
than she ever did betore in the whole course of her life, for she was 
almost pal ». al d consideral bly thinner than bef fore her voy age , but her 
costume was anything but in good repair, and she had not, like her 
mamma, thought it necessary to put on a clean collar. The hopeful, 
ardent-minded Matilda, was unhappily thinner than ever, and so pale, 
that as she turned her eves from her own cheeks, as shown to her one 
at atime in the useful little glass set at the back of her hair-brush, as 
she turned her eves from those pale cheeks to the glowing bloom on 
those of Mrs. Barnaby, she sudde nly and secretly came to ‘the resolu- 
i, that for the future she would herself (in a moderate way) take ad- 
vantage of the aid which nature, with usual provident kindness, 
has prepared for the fading carnations of females of delicate constitu- 
tion. For the present, however, this was out of her power, as Mrs. 
Parnaby’s rouge was always locked up; but she thought that at the 
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present moment she should lose little by the pallid delicacy, which, 
in consideration of her long voyage, could not but be interesting. 
She therefore gave all the care that circumstances would permit to other 
decorations. For how was it possible she could tell who she might see ? 
Not only did she put on a clean collar, but a clean cap too; yet she 
suffered her hair to fall somewhat too languidly on each side of her 
face, for it was a /itt/e outof curl. But oh! r how she pitied poor dear 
Mrs. Barnaby for having all her beautiful hair turning gray! and how 
heartily she thanked Heaven in her heart of hearts, that not even her 
sister Louisa had a gray hair, which plainly showed it was not in the 
family, and gave her the most charming hope for her own future. So 
her gauze cap, with its pale pink bows, was set very far back on her 
head, and the bonnet which was lightly placed upon it, had quite the 
air of a chapeau de jolie femme. The two gentlemen, also, had some- 
what refreshed their toilets, in compliment to the character given of 
Mrs. Carmichael by her friend the captain, which was, that she was as 
first-rate a lady as any in the place, and ‘ unaccountable smart to be 
sure. 

With a light truck to convey such baggage as they were permitted to 
take from the ship, before the Custom-house had done its duty, the 
young negro, Cesar, moved on before them, and the party followed under 
a broiling sun to the boarding-house, 

Excepting Don Tornorino, who luxuriated in the warmth like a hum- 
ming-bird, the whole set felt ready to lie down and expire before they 
had traversed half the distance they had to go. But as the major 
strode resolutely on without flinc thing, the four ladies felt that they 
must stride resolute ly on too, and they did so with a degree of endur- 
ing patience that did them honour. Fortunate ‘ly, on arriving at the 
house of Mrs. Carmichael, they were desired to “ walk into the keep- 
ing-room ;” had they horn turned from the door, they most of them 
felt quite certain th: it they should not have lived to reach another. 

It is almost worth while, however, to endure the fervid heat of a 
southern climate, for the sake of enjoying the delicious devices by 
which the ingenuity of that very clever creature, man, contrives to 
quench its terrors, and turn its very torment into luxury. 

The apartment into which Mrs. Carmichael’s negro footman showed 
the panting E ‘uropeans, was a room of some forty feet long, by twenty 
wide, and lofty in proportion. The expansive floor was covered by 
cool- looking matting, and round the walls were ranged a variety of 
sofas, formed for lounging in every possible attitude of Louisianian in- 
dolence. Four ample windows opened like folding-doors upon a bal- 
cony, rendered almost impervious to the light, by being on all sides 
surrounded by Venetian blinds; and ona table within the room stood 
one or two enormous decanters of water, with lumps of ice floating in 
them; tumblers of all sizes, about a dozen lemons, and abundance of 
sugar; while under the table stood a basket-covered flask of whiskey, 
of a roodly size; a dozen or two of light cane-bottomed chairs were 
scattered about the room, lying upon many of which, as well as upon 
the tables and sofas, were a multitude of large feather-fans, the profa- 
sion of which might have struck the strangers as a whimsical pecu- 
liarity, had not their obvious utility been so very strongly felt. 

“ My goodness gracious, what a heavenly place!” cried Patty, in- 
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stantly taking possession of a sofa, throwing herself at full length upon 
it, and seizing upon the largest fan within her reach. * By your leave, 
ladies,’ she added, taking off her bonnet and tossing it upon the 
ground, ‘married women, you know, are always permitted to take 
liberties.’ 

‘Whata blessing, to be sure, to come into a room like this, after 
such a walk!” said Mrs. Barnaby, carefully wiping her face, so as to 
remove as little of her rouge by the « operation as possible. I hope to 
goodness, mayor, we arn't to stay in this horrid climate long? However, 
as long as we do stay, we can’t be better off than here—so you must 
loosen your purse-strings, if you please, if it should prove that the 
elegant lady the captain told us of happens to be rather upish in her 
pric es.’ 

** We'll see about that, my dear,” replied ber husband.“ It will be 
a great object, to be sure, to get intoa place where one can breathe. 
But money ts money, rem mber, in America, as well as in England.’ 

“Wl r appr lle,” said the delighted Spaniard, * the soft atmosphere of 
Madrid!’ 

‘* Tam sure they must be a most delightful people,” cried Matilda, 
who, though not a married woman, had ventured to follow the example 
of Patty, and was both Iving down and fanning herself without cere- 
mony. ~ How irresistibly,” said she, ** all this seems to suggest ideas 
of—lIn short, ] am certain it must bea most domestic country from 
the evident care taken to make home agreeable.” 

As usual, poor Louisa spoke not. Indeed, she had hardly done so 
since she left her natve land—but gently, unobtrusively, and apart, 
she groaned. 

And now a sound was heard as of the approach of slippers too large 
for the wearer's feet, and kept on by dint of shoving them onwards at 
each step, without venturing to raise them from the ground—and then 
the voice of hard and dithcult breathing was pere eptible, and then the 
door of entrance was darkened trom side to side, as if a feather-bed, 
exactly not too large to be pushed through it, was being thrust ito 
the room, Of course, the twelve eves of the new comers were all 
turned towards the object thus appearing before them, and notwith- 
standing the obscurity of the apartment, they one and all very soon 
became convinced that huge and shapeless as was the approaching mass, 
it was nevertheless a human being, and moreover, a woman. 

“Smart,” murmured Patty, in a voice not quite audible to the pant- 
ing dame. ‘* What could that fool of a captain mean?” And cer- 
tainly in Patty's acceptation of the word, his application of it might 
seem strange enough. 

The person of Mrs. Carmichael, the dimensions of which were, 
seen in whatever direction she could be placed, very nearly six feet 
by four, was not only enormous in size, but so astonishingly out of 
all ordin: ary sh; ape, as to make it no easy matter to clothe it atall. It 
is not very surprising, therefore, considering the prodigious bulk of 


-? 


every limb, whereby every movement became a labour, that Mrs. Car- 
michael should get into her clothes with as little labour and pains as 
possible. And then the heat! Poor Mrs. Carmichael suffered dread- 
fully from the heat, and certainly cared greatly less how her draperies 
looked in the eyes of others, than how they ‘felt to herself. So her 
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enormous white calico gown, with its colossal hanging sleeves, was fas- 
tened so loosely in the front by one single pin, as to create perpetual 
alarm in the by standers, as to the stability of the investiture by which 
this very important portion of her covering was attached. There was in- 
deed what might have been about a yard square of pink gauze loosely 
tucked in around the bust; but even this depended for its adhesion to 
the same aforesaid pin, and without it must have floated away into air 
still thinner than ttself. 

Notwithstanding the immensity of Mrs. Carmichael’s person, it was 
not, as in the case of a preternaturally-expansive oak-tree, the result 
of advanced age, every year of which had added to its bulk. All the 

fat which had thus miraculously found a resting-place on the bones of 
Mrs. Carmichael, had been considerably less than forty years in collect- 
ing itself together, and had her face been finished by one chin, instead 
of three, and the rest of her features in less evident danger of being 
smothered, she would have been far from ill-looking. Excepting the 
pink gauze and the white robe already described, with the probable 
garment under it, together with her large slippers, and probably stock- 
ings, she was as much without the foreign aid of ornament as Eve her- 
self. Stays she had none; she wore nothing on her head; nor was 
there the slightest reason whatever to suppose, that she was embar- 
rassed by any thing more in the way of clothing than what has already 
been described. 

Excepting the hard-breathing, and an occasional ejaculation expres- 
sive of fatigue from moving, Mrs. Carmichael uttered nothing for 
several minutes after she entered the apartment. Having at length 
made her way to the part of the room where Major Allen Barnaby 
stood fanning himself, she dropped down upon a large cane-chair, 
without any arms, every part of which, back and all, became so com- 
pletely invisible, that she seemed to have perched herself on a three- 
legged stool—having thus deposited her person, she fixed her soft 
eyes on the major’s face, and seemed to expect that he should speak 
first. But her heavy breathing gave her so much the appearance of 
being, as yet, unfit for any exertion, that her visiter was too polite to 
address her, and it was therefore Mrs. Carmichael herself who at last 
opened the conversation. 

‘‘What is your pleasure, sir?” said she, in a voice which, notwith- 
standing her want of breath, was harmonious, though somewhat drawl- 
ing. 
‘‘T have called, madam,” he replied, ‘‘ at the request of our friend 

Captain Tims, to inquire whether you can accommodate our party with 
board and lodging.’ 

Mrs. Carmichael eyed the numerous group very complacently. 

‘For the whole kit of you, sir ?”’ she demanded, with a smile as 
sweet as it was possible a smile could be from lips so overwhelmed by 
cheeks. 

‘* Yes, madam, for all of us.”’ 

‘“* And for a goodish spell, sir?” 

‘“‘ Very likely, madam; but that must depend on circumstances.’ 

‘“‘Of course, sir, of course. Well then, I don’t know—I rather ex- 
pect I might ‘make it convene, provided any two of the ladies could 
lie together.” 
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The two Miss Perkinses exclaimed at the same moment, “ Oh, we 
can do that, ma’am, quite well.” 

** Well now, I calculate it might be done then; but in course you'll 
be wanting to see the rooms before you agree; and that’s what black 
Jessy can do for you, ; 

And so saying, she clapped her great soft hands together, and 
though the sound thus produced was rather a dumb one, it sufhe oa to 
bring a smart-looking negress into the room,who having received sufficient 
orders from her mistress, stepped lightly and not ungr acefully forward 
to do her bidding, turning her face towards the str: gers, and display- 
ing her white teeth, as an invitation to them to follow her. 

This the ** whole kit” did, though with some reluctance, perhaps, at 
being obliged to put themse dees in motion again, But the great large 
house was really as cool as it was possible a New Orleans house in the 
mooth of July could be, and they could hi; ardly fail of being satistied 
with the well ventilated rooms, clean mosquito bars, and ‘handsome 
wardrobes, which were displayed to them. 

* This will do, major, capital, won't it?” said Mrs, Allen Barnaby, 
in high goodhumour. 

** Yes, my dear; if you will undertake to pay for it,” he replied. 

* Don't come with any of that sort of nonsense over me, Donny,’ 
she replied, forgetting herself for a moment. ‘1 am not going to 
begin the old Sydney way over again, | promise you. You'll remem- 
ber, my dear, that | am a little more up to your doings than I was 
then; and if I give you the assistance of my talents, and keep you up 
with my respectability and fashion, I shall expect to be comfortably 
lodged in return, I promise you, 

This was, however, all conjugally whispered in the ear of her hus- 
band, as they stood apart together for a moment, in a room that was 
decidedly the “biggest and the best,” and which both of them had 

tacitly selected as their own. 

«“ We shall see, mv dear, we shall see,” he replied, without display- 
ing any marks of anger at her remonstrance; ** but you know as well 
as | do that every thing must depend upon the chance of ‘finding people 
that will seit us.” 

Of course, dear, of course. But take my word for it, major, that 
you will do nothing to signify, either here or any where else, if you 
don't carry it with a his veh hand at first, and make them understand 
that vou are some body.’ 

“You are not far wrong there, my dear; and now let’s go down 
again to our Fatima. Dy the way, this New Orleans beauty makes 
you look as slender as a cirl, my dear Mrs. Allen Barnaby.’ 

Some thought of the same kind had already passed ‘through the 
analytical head of Mrs. Alien Barnaby herself, and she felt so kindly 
disposed towards the person who could produce so agreeable an 
eflect, that the negotiation which followed their return to the keeping- 
room, was s} peedily brought to a happy termination. 

Poor Miss Louisa Perkins started a little at hearing that she was to 
pay ten dollars a week tor herself and her sister ; but permitted herself 
to be satished upon Mrs, Carmichael’s proposing to abate one, provided 
the ladies did not mind sleeping in rather a small room up-stairs that 
looked towards the west. 
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All preliminaries being thus happily settled, the party gladly ac- 
cepted their obliging hostess’s invitation to take possession of the keep- 
ing-room and its sofas, till such time as the arrival of their baggage 
should enable them to settle themselves in their own apartments, and 
get ready for dinner; the hour for which, she informed them, was five 
o'clock. 

It was now nearly two, and some natural anxiety began to be ex- 
pressed by the ladies, lest those ever precious objects of interest, their 
trunks, might not arrive in time. 

And now it was, that for the first time, Patty’s Don gave evidence 
that it was possible he might be of some little use, for upon Major 
Allen Barnaby’s declaring that he neither could nor would go out 
again during the heat of the day, for all the trunks in the world, the 
young Spaniard declared that the sun was delightful to him, and 
having received the most distinct instructions from each particular 
lady, as to which particular box, it was especially essential he should get 
released for her 1NSTANTLY, he set off upon his mission, and per- 
formed it so well, that by four o’clock the whole party were mi ade su- 
premely happy, by finding themselves in the full e njoyment of their un- 
packed treasures, and as well able to make themselves fine, as if they 


had never left London. 


Ciuar. VIII. 

Art five o'clock precisely an immense dinner-bell sent its startling 
sound through every apartment of Mrs. Carmichael’s establishment, 
but lest the uninitiated strangers might not immediately be aware what 
a brace of negro-girls were sent by the attentive 


and 


the sound meant, 
hostess, to tell them that ‘* ebery body was done finished dressing, 


gone down to dinner,” 
This notice came in welcome time to every body, except Miss Ma- 
tilda; but she, poor dear young lady, had failed in no less than three 


diterent head- dresses, which she had atte mpted to arrange with a pe- 


culiarly novel effect; and having listened unmoved to her sister's re- 


pe ated entreaties to “ make haste, and not to mind just this first day,” 
and so forth, she was at length obliged to tear herself from her looking- 
glass, at the bidding of Black Jessy, with half her lank ringlets tucked 
back, because they would not curl, after being so long trifled with in 
the fervid atmosphere of Mrs. Carmichael’s best room. She was, how- 
ever, comforted with the consciousness that her dress ‘‘ sat like wax, 
and that her tight sleeves made her look uncommonly young. With 
such elasticity of Step as this dear thought sufficed to give her, she 
preceded her quiet sister down stairs, being ushered into the dining- 
room by Jessy, just as about eighteen ladies and gentlemen, with Mrs. 
Carmichael at their head, had taken their places at table. 

Some little bustle followed this tardy entrance; but this over, the 
business of the hour began—a business which in every party varies ac- 
cording to the individual character of those who compose it. Some, as 
usual, thought most of the nature of what was put upon the table to 
eat, and others of the nature of those who sat round the table to eat it. 
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Fight out of the twelve of Mrs. Carmichael’s previous boarders were gen- 
tlemen, a preponderance highly agreeable to most of the new-comers. 

Don, or Monsieur Tornorino, as Mrs. Carmichael called him, cared 
nota straw about the matter, nor would Miss Louisa have paid more 
attention to it than he did, had it not been that she knew her ‘* poor 
dear Matilda” would be pleased; a conviction which rendered her 
pleased too. 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby always confessed, that on the whole, she greatly 
pre ferred the society of re ntle ‘men to that of ladies. P atty, in this, 
appeared likely through life to follow her mamma's example. The 
mayor had almost given up looking at ladies at all, even to discover 
whether they were young or old, handsome or ugly, so perfectly was he 
aware that little or no protit could be made of them. And as for our 
fair Matilda, her feelings on the occasion may surely be left to the 
sagacity of the reader to discover 

s Major Allen Barnaby, gentile in” said Mrs. Carmichael, witha 
sort of circular bow to the table, ** and Monsieur Tornorino, his son- 
in-law.” 

This, by all the laws of New Orleans elegance, was a proper and 
sutticient introduction of the whole party, and as suc h it was received ; 
for as the dinner proceeded, the new guests, whether male or female, 
were occasionally addressed without reserve by the former ones Of 
these former ones, two ladies and two gentlemen were newly- mesial 
couples, beginning their married lives by indulging in a ** spell of 
boarding 3° the domestic indolence whi hit permits, rendering, it im 
all parts of the Union, a very favourite portion of human life, but more 
especially so in the South, where eve ry exertion 1s considered as a po- 
sitive evil. These two exceedingly hap py couples were known respect- 
ively by the names of Mr. and Mrs. Anastasius Grimes, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Hucks. The two other ladies were a Mrs. and Miss 
Beauchamp, and one of the other gentlemen, a Colonel Beauchamp, 
the husband of the former, and father of the latter 1: idy. 

Mrs. Beauchamp, in any other country than the United States, 
might still have heen considered as young _ for she was still remarkably 
handsome, and wanted three years of forty. Her daughter, a young 
thing of scarcely seventeen, was as be autiful a gil as it was well pos- 
sible for the eve to look upon; yet all lovely as she was, it was pro- 
bable that she would in a year or two be more lovely still ; for her 
graceful form was almost too slight and élanceée for feminine perfec- 
tion of outline. But her dark eye already sparkled with an intelli- 
gence that looked as if the spirit were of greater maturity than the fair 
shrine it inhabited. She was seated hespennets her father and her mos 
ther, who seemed to vie with each other in noting every thing she did, 
and every thing she said. 

Then there were two elderly gentleinen, who soon contrived to make it 
known to the strz lngers that the y were me ‘mbers of congress, a younger 
man, by name Horatio Timmsthackle, who hinted at liters ry oce upations; 
and another, younger still, Mr. W; ashington Tomkins, who seemed the 
manot fashion, par excellence, of the party, for he was more gaily dressed, 
and gave himself inc omparably more airs than any one eles. Lastly, 
there was an Englishman, also a young man ; but he gave himself no 
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airs, and was in no way remarkably dressed, but being seated imme. 
diately opposite the beautiful Miss Beauchamp, appeared to find more 
amusement in watching her tricks, than in exhibiting any of his 
own, 

And in truth, this remarkable young lady afforded him  sutlicient 
observation in this way, for her lively ‘mobility equalled her beauty. 
Whether she ate any dinner at all might have been doubtful at the 
conclusion of the repast, even to an accurate observer; for it was 
very difficult to note any thing, save the expression of her most beau- 
teous face, which recorded a rapid succession of observations on every 
one present. 

For the most part, however, these appeared not to be in the quizzing 
line, but to be made up of quick remark and a sort of meditative 
interpret ation, which seemed again and again to be the consequence of 
it. Her dress was as much out of the common way as herself, 
being composed of the smooth shining linen-cloth of which children’s 
pinbe ‘fores are made ; but it was delicate ‘ly fine, and more of an iron- 
gray, than of the more usual yellowish tint. At the throat and wrists 
it was relieved by the plain white collar and cuffs which a boy might 
have worn; but the corsage, Which was fastened in front by a row of 
little white sugar-loaf buttons, had, like Rebecea’s vest, at the tourna- 
ment of Ashby-de- la-Zouche, its two or three last buttons unfastened ;— 
and where are the pearls, or the diamonds, or the rubies, or the eme- 
ralds, which would have struck the eye with such a sense of beauty a 
did the ivory neck thus displayed? The dress was confined round “wo 
slender, but not wasp- like waist, by a neatly-fitting band of the same 
m: iterial of which it was made, and the whole effect was enough to have 

caused a fashionable dressmaker to hang herself, for it proclaimed, 
with an eloquence not to be mistaken, that her art was worthless. The 
dark brown silken hair of the beauty appeared to be all of the same 
length, and was gathered into one smoothly twisted mass, forming a 

close rich knot at the back of her beautiful little head. Madame Tor- 
norino was seated at the same side of the table as this Annie Beau- 
champ, and the young Englishman, notwithstanding his étude suivée of 
the fair American’s features, threw a glance from time to time upon 
his young countrywoman—the contrast between them was remarkable, 
and probably did not escape him. 

The conversation at an American dinner-table is never much, but 
the major contrived to find out that the gentleman next him, a Colonel 
Wingrove, and one of the members of Congress, was fond of a game at 
piquet, and that Mr. Washington Tomkins, the young man of fashion 
who sat opposite, was considered as very rich, played at billiards and 
écarte, was trying to get up a horse-race, and was ready to bet upon 
any thing and every thing. So, on the whole, Major Allen Barnaby 
thought the party agreeable, or at any rate that the parties composing 
it hi ad the power of ‘being sO. 

Considering the number of persons at table, the repast was over in 
an incredibly ‘short space of time; and then all the gentlemen starting 
up, the ladies started up after them, the male part of the society 
strolling off to sundry coffee-houses, and the ladies returning to the 
‘‘ keeping-room,” where they amused themselves by drinking lemonade 
and making conversation. 
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The extreme heat of the weather might have induced them to scatter 
themselves as widely as possible apart, for which species of luxury the 
ample apartment was well suited, had it not been that the natural curiosity 
of the sex, as well as of the country, induced the American ladies to 
gather round Mrs. AN en Barnaby and her party, when, by degrees, 
all reserve disapp ared, and the talk among them flowed as freely 
as if they had known each other for vears. The massive Mrs. Carmi- 
chae I, indeed, soon ceased to be of the society, for sleep overpowered 
her, and stretched at full length and breadth upon an enormous sofa, 
she presently ceased to betray any symptom of animated existence, ex- 
cept heavy snoring. 

‘¢ You have come over in an unaccountable hot season, ladies,” said 
Mrs. Beauchamp, graciously addressing the whole group.“ It will be 


wondertul luck if vou all ke p out of the fever, and you all fresh 


Europeans.” 

‘Is there any catching fever in the town, ma’am 2?” demanded Miss 
Louisa Perkins in a voice of alarm, 

“Oh my! What a funny question,” returned Mrs. Beauchamp, 
laughing, *¢ why in summet and autumn time, New Orleans has always 
rot plenty of fever. 

a¢ De arme! Then I hope the major will not think of staying,” said 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby. ‘A young married woman like my dauchter, 
Madame Tornorino, should) always be extremely careful of — her 
health.” ; 

“Oh! IT don’t mind the fever a farthing,” said Patty, gaily. 
“I’m so glad we've got here, for my husband is so delighted with 
wl’ 

‘That certainly shows that he is a gentleman of taste,” replied Mrs. 
Beau hamp, ‘* for New Orleans is, past doubt, one of the finest cities 
im the known wi rid.” 

“Oh, mother! I wish I could see some of the cities in the unknown 
world !" exclaimed her daughter. 

“What the European cities, | expect you mean, my dear? Well, 
more unlikely things have happened than that. An only daughter, 
ma’am—perhaps yours is an only daughter too, and then you will quite 
understand me when I say, that the only daughter of a vrentleman of 
good standing, very seldom sets her longing upon any thing, without 
having a rood chance of vetting it.” 

agin true, ma’am,” returned Mrs, Barnaby, with dignity and 
feeling Ma di ime Tornorino is an only daughter, ‘onal l cannot ‘deny 
that ‘a r father’s ample fortune has ever anticipated her every wish. So 
you have fixed your heart upon going to Europe, have you, young 


pre 


lad y 
“1?” said Annie. “Ohno! I have hardly seen any thing in my 
own beautiful land vet.” 
‘Tonly thought so,” returned Mrs. Barnaby, ‘‘ from what you said 
abc wut wishing r to see the cities of the unknow n world, you know.’ 

‘Do you aa Europe an unknown world 2 ’ said Annie, innoc ently. 
“Why, no my dear, certs uinly not. 1 did not mean that of course, 
But what did you mean? Where was it you were wishing to 5° " 

‘I very ee ldom mean any thing, ma‘am, when | speak,” replied 
Miss Beauc!} amp. 
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‘‘T hope our daughters will become well acquainted,” said Mrs. 
Beauchamp, looking witha good deal of interest at the handsome silks 
and satins of the English mother and daughter. ‘* Though your young 
lady is marrie ‘d, L can promise her that she will find our Annie as smart 
a person as ever she came across in her life. She is quite famed 
throughout the U nion, already.” 

“Smart?” again muttered the puzzled Patty, fixing her eyes on 
Annie's brown-holland dress. 

But notwithstanding the utter contempt which she felt for her claims 
to smartness, she was too sociably disposed to neglect this offered op- 
portunity of @ Hp. her acquaintance with a native, and drawing a 
chair close to the sofa on which the young American was seated, she 
began what she intended should be a very intimate conversation, 

‘*T dare say you will be full of envy about my being married, won't 
you? But that must not prevent our being capital ‘good friends. I 
dare s say you will be married soon. How old are you ?”’ 

“T think mamma can tell you better than | cay” replied Miss 
Beauchamp. ‘1 hi we an exc eedingly bad memory. 

‘How very odd!” cried Patty, staring at her. “Not know: how 
old you are? Why,if you was not so young and so pretty,” she 
added, lowering her voice, ‘‘ that is, if you were "9 my dear friend 
there, Miss Matilda Pockine. { should understand ji She is always 
making mistakes about what age she is. But ant is all very natural, 
isn’t it?” 

And Patty looked at her;poor friend Matilda, and laughed. But Annie 
neither looked, laughed, nor answered, but sat immovably still, looking 
as much like a fool as she could possibly contrive to do. Poor Matilda, 
meanwhile, who felt that her American campaign could not possibly 
begin till she had made some aquaintance with the natives, was receiv 
ing, with the most pleased and zealous attention, some little initiatory 
civilities from Mrs. Grimes and Mrs. Hucks. 

‘ You are direct from London, I expect, ma’am ?” said Mrs. Grimes. 
‘Yes, from London, direct, ma’am,”’ responded Miss Matilda, de- 
lizhted with the opportunity thus afforded her of putting the stamp of 

fashion upon every thing she did, and every thing she wore. 

“T wish to coodness you had come direct from Paris instead !”” said 
Mrs. Hucks. “le xpect you know, ma’am, that the people of fashion in 
thejUnion, from Maine to Georgia, I may say, don’t lay any great stress 
upon the fashion of London. We calculate that we have long ago 
given the go-by to that old city. But Paris is something. We are all 
ready and willing to knock under there, in the article of taste and the 
fine arts, such as millinery, dress-making, and the like. We count 
that E ngland i is worn out altogether in that respect, which is the reason, 
I expect, why folks call it the old country.’ 

This was a terrible blow to poor Matilda; nevertheless her spirits 
rallied again, as she recollected how very much nearer Paris was to 
London than New Orleans, and much more anxious to conciliate than 
to triumph, she gently replied, ‘* That is just what we all say ourselves. 
We all consider every thing in London as exceedingly old-fashioned, 
excepting just what is brought over to us fresh from Paris, which hap- 
pens very often, you know, because of the two places being so near.” 
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Mrs. Allen Barnaby, who had overheard the latter part of this con- 
versation, here volunteered her valuable assistance to Miss Matilda, 
and feeling quite as desirous of being considered as an arrival of fashion- 
able importance as her friend could be, with a vastly bolder spirit 
whereby to defend her claim, she speedily took the business very 
effectively into her own hands. 

‘* Nothing can be more correct, ma‘am, than your observation respect- 
ing the London fashions,” said she, ‘* lam sure one might think you 
were just come from i surope to hear you, for all you say Is exactly as if 
a London lady was saying it. But of course vou ‘know, ma’am, how we 
manage about these matters? When I say we, 1 mean to be understood 
as speaking of people of first-rate importance and fashion, who have 
been introduced at court, you know, and all that; for the common 
middling kind of gentry re ally know very little about the matter, and 
are as well conte eaad when the ‘y put their vulgar stupid heads into a 
London-m: ade bonnet, as if it had been brought express from Paris. 
But we, of the upper classes, cannot endure any thing of the kind. 
Couriers arrive in London from Paris four times in every day, for no 
other purpose tn the world than just to bring over bonnets and dresses. 
You cannot think what a pretty sight itis, just after one of these spring 
vans has arrived, to see the unpacking of the cases in the rooms of the 
fashionable milliners! — I really do not know any thing so elegant and 
so interesting! No ladies, however, who have not been presented at 
court, are ever permitted to be present on these occasions, It was ab- 
solutely necessary, you know, to make some arrangement and regula- 
tion of this kind, or the milliners’ rooms would have been filled 
with a perfect mob. But since this has been finally settled, nothing 
can be more elegant than the company one meets on these occa- 
Sions., 

‘Really! Well now that does seem to be a verv queer idea, to be 
sure, let who will have invented it * said Mrs. Beauchamp, with a little 
air of disdain. ‘** But pray, ma’am, are gentlemen ever admitted ?” 

* Certainly they are,” replied Mrs. Allen B. arnaby with dignity. 
‘Such, I mean, as have been presented at court.’ 

“Oh! then Mr. Robert Owen goes to see the caps and bonnets, I 
expect,” said Annie Beauchamp, innocently. 

“If he isa man of fashion I dare say he does,” answered the not- 
too-well-informed Mrs. Allen Barnaby. 

The young lady did not reply, but closed her eyes as if disposed to 
sleep. The conversation, however, proceeded between the other ladies, 
who all, with the exception of Miss Louisa, seemed anxious to hear 
what further Mrs. Allen Barnaby would say, and Mrs. Beauchamp 
answer. 

‘* It was but a day or two before we quitted London,” said the former 
lady, ‘that we paid our compliments for the last time this season to 
her majesty, Queen Victoria, and a sweet - pretty, amiable creature she 
is, L assure you. It isa great advantage, ma’am, especially where one 
has a young daughter to bring out, to have the privilege of going to 
court. There is nothing r in the whole world will stand in the place of 
that—positively nothing 

‘TI will tell you what, my good lady,” returned Mrs. Beauchamp, 
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her handsome eyes looking rather fierce, and her complexion consider- 
ably heightened, “Twill tell you one thing out of pure cleverness and 
goodnature. I expect you won ’t find it answer coming over American 
ladies with long stories about going to court, because it is the very 
thing of all creation that we most hate, despise, and abominate. You 
can't, Lexpect, though you do come from the old country, you can’t be 
so unaccountable ignorant as not to know that a court is a thing we 
would no more permit in this country than we would the putting poison 
into our bread ; that the very name of it turns us sick, and that all the 
unfortunate people, that God in one of his mysteries permits still to be 
the pitifying victims of such unnatural and degrading oppression, 
ought never to mention such a thing in the presence of a free citizen, 
any more than they would any other disgraceful or indecent misfortune 
that unhappily be longe d to them.’ 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby was so completely thunderstruck and over- 
powered by this unex pected burst of eloquence, that almost for the first 
time in herlife she felt unable to answer a word. It is probable that 
Mrs. Beauchamp, who, excepting when her patriotic feelings (upon which 
she particularly prided herself) were touched, was really a very amiable 
woman,—tt Is highly probable that she not only saw, but lamented the 
very violent effect she had produced, She would have scorned and 
hated herself had she, upon hearing a person actually boast of having 
been at a court (without being forced to go there by political necessity, 
like the American ministers) —she would have scorned, hated, and be- 
liithed herself for ever, had she heard this without raising the hallowed 
vo.ee of freedom to express her sense of its baseness. But she did not 
thie least in the world wish to be otherwise than exceedingly polite and 
venteel in her demeanour to Mrs. Allen Barnaby, and all other European 
ladies. Such were now her secret feelings as she watched the perturbed 
and puzzled countenance of Mrs. Allen Barnaby, and had she known she 
would very likely have parodied against herself the famous lines— 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ? 

Under the influence of feelings such as these, Mrs. Beauchamp de- 
termined to make it manifest to the strangers that a perfect ‘* American 
female” could be as much celebrated and distinguished for her polite- 
ness and her literature, as for her patriotism and political superiority. 
With this view, she at once changed her heroic tone for one of familiar 
kindness, and said, ‘*L must not let you, Mrs, Allen Barnaby, and 
these other ladies, who have come such a curious long way to see our 
western wonder of the world,—I must not let you all fancy that the 
patriotic warmth of our free notions, blinds us to all those accomplish- 
ments as have nothing to do withthe government, It is quite the con- 
trary, ] assure you, and I expect that you'll realize this fact before you 
have been long i in the country. The great point of all with us is vour 
literature, you know, which we make a most particular principle of 
studying. And that, to our honour be it spoken, even now, when we 
are quite availed of the fact, that we have for some months past, by 
our native productions, gone far beyond any thing that ever was printed 
or written in the old world. But this, of course, can’t touch any of us 
in the manner of a surprise, because all philosophical people know 
that a soil that is close worked up and worn out, can’t be expected 
May.—voOL. LXV. NO. CCLYIN, D 
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to produce things as fine and as flourishing, as new soil, There is 
nobody, I « spect, that wall venture to contradict that, now adays. but 


never a bit the less for that, we are still always ready to extend 


to hucopean talent. And, Pil tell you what, 


Liie I wid ol patronage Lo 
liachie ‘. the re is atill, not withiat mding the te rrible re at advan: c w bine hi our 


authors have lately made before the English, there ws still one way in 
Which an English ye utleman, or lady esther, might put every body of 
all countries in the world belund them in th pout of fame; and that is 
| book Of travels upon the United States. 


by writing an out-and-out good 
bold enough to deny that itis the finest 


subsect ao the world, and so it would have beer , Ho doubt of it, if nobody 


had eves prual }?" mn to papel clout at. Put when one thinks of all thie 
| 


lies that hav yot to be contradicted, one must lye 
book might be made as would render the authors name as 
as that of General Lafayette hinself. 


J Calculate that there i nobody 


a fool not to eee that 


if ti i 
viorous tht suyhout the Union 
And asto dollars! Oh, my! There would be no end to the dollars as 
would be made by at.” 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby, through allthe various changes and chances of her 


life, must ever have appeared to the reader what she really was—namely, 


a woman of very extraordinary acutencss. Though ingeneral, perhaps, 
more of a talker than a listener, she felt as she now listened to Mes. 


Peauch inp, that at the pres nt moment much more was to be gained 
bv ia jUlt itis than bv vivinyg information: and when her first Giisthiav, 


swoned by Mrs. Beauchamp’s patriotic outbreak, had subsided, she 
vyave her carnest and undivided attention to every syllable she ute 
tered, 

It must clevate the characters of both Major Allen Barnaby and his 


tif 


| 
lady in the mind of may 4 aders, when they are told that they were at 
this pe nod of their lives on much more contidential terms together than 
at any former time since their union. 

1} th these excellent persons had this if p culiarity i and though on 
Hany p ints it was (pute Hn possible that any two people could asstni- 
lute better, there were others respecting which the mayor had felt when 
they first married, that the Yinight not perhaps, from the difference of 
them previous habits of life, hold precisely the same opinions, Under 


this Hi pressiol he had, ih Thay Cases, entirely CO icealed BOTIE little 
cucumstances Which be thought might possibly startle his lady, and so 
managed Others, as ve ntly to bring before her eyes whatever he wished 
should become familiar to them, and thus, by degrees, had yradually 
led her to a degree of ind pe ndent thinking on most subjects, hardly 
taterior to his Own—so that now he had really scarcely a thought that 
he concealed from her, and she was quite as well aware that hus posi- 
tion was at this time a little eritical as he could be himself. It was 
doubtless for this reason that she now listencod to Mrs. Be auchamp with 
uch des po attention, The m yO! had given her very clearly to under- 
stand, that their well-doing for the future depended altovether Upon 
thei bemy able to establish themselves im the esteem and good king 
of the inhabitants of the land in which the y had in fact taken refuge, 
from a good deal that might have made it difficult for thein to find an 
ares ible abode elsewhere ‘ luvery word that her new acquaintance 
ttercd, therefore, seemed to be big with important meaning, and be- 


lore she had ceased to speak, an eflect had been produced on the mind 
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of Mrs. Allen Barnaby, which, as she afterwards said in communicat- 
ing it to the major, was likely to have an influence on the whole of her 
future lite. 

When deep impressions are made upon the soul, it often appears, for 
a time, as if the effect produced were working so strongly within, as to 
prevent any portion of the result from being left visible without. And 
so it was on the present occasion with Mrs. Allen Barnaby. Neither 
Mrs. Beauchamp herself, or any other person present, were in the least 
degree aware of what was going on in the secret recesses of her soul. 
Nevertheless, she had sufficient command of herself to retain the ap- 
pearance of being perfectly present to every thing that was passing. 
When Mrs. Grimes remarked to her that “ there was no country in the 
world what enjoyed the luxury of iced water in the same elegant man- 
ner as New Orlines,” she bowed and smiled exactly with a proper de- 
gree of acquiescence ; and when Mrs. Hucks, holding out her foot for 
inspection, said that she supposed the ladies had heard that American 
females were famous for their beauty in’ that particular part of the 
person, any one in the world who had seen her, might have supposed 
that she knew what had been said. But, in point of fact, she had not 
the slightest idea what the observation meant, yet with a sort of in- 
stinctive cleverness made a little action with her hand towards Miss 
Matilda Perkins, who was sitting near her, as if to refer the matter to 
her, from thinking her a person peculiarly well calculated to discuss it. 
This instantly carried the attention of every American lady present, 
except the sleeping Annie, towards Miss Matilda; and as that graceful 
young lady was blessed by having a long slender foot, which might have 
defied the toes of nine-tenths of her female fellow-creatures to get into 
her shoe, though there was ‘ stuff enough” in one of her long slippers 
to make a pair for many, it answered very well, as it brought on a ee 
discussion upon long feet and short feet, and broad feet and narrow 
feet, and round feet and square feet—all of which sheltered the revery 
of Mrs. Allen Barnaby from observation, and enabled her very satisfac- 
torily to arrange her thoughts before she was called upon by Mrs. 
Carmichael to decide whether she would take coffee or tea. 

By that time she had sufficiently recovered her usual state of mind 
to be aware that of all the party which had dined together, her own set 
aud the portly lady of the mansion, were all that remained in the 
saloon, and it was not without a sensation of envy that she learned they 
were all gone to various cvening parties, of which a vast number were 
nightly given in the town. The only gentleman who reappeared was 
the young Englishman, Mr. Egerton; but having looked round the 
large half-lighted room in search of some one whom, as it appeared, he 
did not find, he rambled into the moonlit balcony for a few minutes, 
then passed through the saloon again, and disappeared. 

Dulness seemed now to settle heavily upon the party. Mrs. Car- 
michael, after subjecting Miss Matilda Perkins, who chanced to be the 
one seated next her, to the usual transatlantic process of interroga- 
tion, as to every thing about her goings and doings, past and future, 
did not appear to consider herself obliged to do the honours of her 
mansion any further; and having caused a female slave to bring in a 
large square of light-green gauze, and so to arrange it round her head, 
neck, and arms, as to protect her from the attacks of mosquitoes, she 
deliberately prepared herself for sleep. 
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Had Mrs. All n Barnaby, therefore, been at that moment inclined for 
conversation (which she certainly was not), she would not have indulged 
i it ° her tixed and steadfast re solution to concilite every man, womanh, 
“a child in the Union, being quite sufficient to prevent her running 

ie risk of keeping any of them awake when they wished to sleep ; 
so she (pute tly prepared ' erself to tollow her eizantie hostess’s example. 
But she soon Gund that there were two causes which would render this 
impossible, The first and most Important was the absence ot the 
creen-cauze—tor no sooner had she lain herself im an attitude of rest, 
than a sharp threatening buzz became audible around her; and in the 
Hert, that irritating parOnvstn of feverish unrest supervened, which 
Hone Cah Conceive oO compe henad who have not been expose to the 
torment. The second cause of prevention to her desired repose was 
the voice of het rine hter, who now beean, m accents less soft then 
those of the torsaken wi od-pize on, first to deplore the cruel absence of 
her lord, and then to predict how he should be treated when she got 
him agai, 

So Mrs. Allen Barnaby reared herself up again, and looking round 
her, conceived the very rational idea that let the hour be what it might, 
the best thing they could do would be to co lo bed: tor the eldest Miss 
Perkins was looking sO pale, so wobevone, that a heart of stone 
might have felt an interest im rettiog her deposited where there was the 
best chance of her te rvetting all thre thoughts, and all the feelings, that 
Now sere med to have I ld of eee 6 while the vounpest, - her hopes all 
fat,’ had much the aspect of a ghost, who waits to be spoken to be- 
fore he avows his purpose.  Andas to Patty, she was bemoaning her- 
self so piteously, that it was evidently much better she should be alone 
Wil ne OPA, 

“What do you say. my dears, to our all going to bed 2?” said Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby, rising ‘trom her recumbent posture, and s! naking r the en- 
venomed host that Raleanaial her from her person, ‘ There Is no 
good in our watting for the men, for | know of old, Patty dear, that 
when the y once get roaming about a new place, itis not a short time 
that will bring them back again.” 

The two Miss Perkinses rose instantly, and might perhaps have 
looked comforted, could the features of either at that moment have 
taken sudde uly sv eeable au expression; but Patty's tirst reply to 
the questionjwas almost a scream, from the tone in which she utte red, 

NN hat! betore Tornormo comes back? What a brute vou must 
be. mamma, to think of such a thing '” 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby however, admirable mother as she was, s¢ Idom 
nade up her mind t do one thing, because she liked it best herself, and 
then did something else because ber daughter liked it better; and now, 
therefore, proceeding to a small table in a corner of the room, on which 
stood several night lamps, she took one, saying, * Very well, mv dear, 
you will do as you like. Just ring the bell, Louisa, will you ? ‘J can't 

do without hi Wing the black woman to show me the way.” 

Patty pulled out her pocket-handkerchief, and actually began to sob; 
but the black woman appeared, her mother and ‘the dear Perkinses’ 


began to move, and Patty rose and followed them, scolding her mother, 


though, all the time verv he artily. Hlow soon the various individuals ot 


the ourts found consolation for their different sorrows in sle ep is not 
easi'y Known, but Mrs. Allen Barnaby, whose career itis the historian’s 
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especial business to follow, was soon snugly and contented ensconced 
within her mosquito-net, and though she had too much to say to her 
husband not to wish for his presence, she nevertheless would not allow 
herself to regret his absence, knowing too well the nature of the city 
he had selected for his residence, not to feel thoroughly persuaded that, 
stranger as he was, he must be nevertheless already well employed. 
And as she nestled her head on her pillow, she muttered, without in- 
tending any quotation, ** He is about it.” 


Crap. IX. 


Ir was nearly two hours past midnight when Major Allen Barnaby 
mounted very quietly to his chamber, vet not so noiselessly, either, as 
to avoid waking his wife. The thoughts she wished to communicate to 
him, however, were both too Important and too voluminous to be opened 
upon at such an hour, and nearly all the words which passed between 
them were on her side, ** Well, Donny, have you done any thing ?” 
And on his, ** Yes, pretty well; but Lam devilish tired. You shall hear 
more to-morrow. Good night.” 

The morrow came, and found them both in the best possible humour 
for conjugal confidence. As soon as the fact of their both being wide 
awake was mutually ascertained, Mrs. Allen Barnaby resumed the 
questioning of the preceding night by saying, ‘* Well, dear, and what 
did you do?” 

‘Why, tolerably well for just the first setting off, and Tornorino is a 
much better hand than Foxcroft. I am devilish glad Trefused to bring 
that fellow, he isso confounded clumsy—he can’t give one a look with- 
out staring one full in the face. But Patty’s Don is quite another style 
of aide-de-camp; though he generally looks, you know, as 1f he were half 
asleep, 1 promise you I found him perfectly wide awake. So much so, 
indeed, that I asked him how it happened that we found him so con- 
toundedly poor, and why he had never tried the sort of thing before ?”’ 

“And what did he say, major?” demanded his wife, rather eagerly. 

“* He answered with the most perfect frankness that he had never had 
capital enough since he left Spain to attempt the sort of thing at 
all in the style of a gentleman. I really like the young fellow ex- 
eeedingly.” 

‘‘T am monstrous glad to hear it,” replied his wife, “ for Patty per- 
fectly dotes upon him, So that’s all as it should be. But now, my 
dear, do tell me a little about the style in which you find they do things 
here? Do you think it will suit you, Donny? Do you think you will 
find it answer 2” 

“‘ Answer ?” repeated the major significantly. ‘‘ I dare say enough may 
be done to repay time and trouble; but if by answer you mean any 
thing like the glorious opportunitiesone had in London in the way we were 
going on, I mustcertainly say No. Nothing at all approaching even the 
sum that fool Ronaldson had in his pocket-book is ever likely to be 
got by one job, I'll venture to say, without a word about the checks he 
was willing enough to have given, if that confounded jade had not 
stopped him. No, nothing of this magnitude, my Barnaby, nothing 
mear it, can ever be hoped for. But we must make the best of it now, 
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my dear, and do as well as we can. You know now, wife, the real state 
of my purse, which I did not think it right to mention as long as you 
were so mad about dressing up Patty to get her married. But that’s 
all over now, and I am willing to make you acquainted with every thing. 
}don’t think Tam a man likely to /ose money, even here, but: devilish sharp 
they are, | promise you, and I could no more do single-handed than I 
could fly. tisa great piece of good luck my hi wing Tornormo. And 
vou will have your part to play too, my Barn aby, for it’s plain to see that 
the firsf- raters, the planters, and sueh like, from the south, who are 
sporting men, and come to Ne w Orleans for a few weeks’ lark, won't sit 
down with the first that comes per they—TI saw that plam enough ; 
and your post must be to mi ike 1 large acquaintance, and keep up 
a good appearance, and make sein as popular as you can,’ 

‘*As popular as | ean!” repeated Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with a long 
deep breath that seemed necessary to relieve the overpowering fulness 
of her heart. ** What shall you say, Major Allen Barnaby, if I have 
already been put upon a scent, and devised a scheme that shall not 
only ensure our popularity, but bring us in lots of dollars besides—what 
should you say to that ?” 

“Why, Tshould say that my Barnaby was a jewel,” replied the 
mayor, with an eager e¢ xpression of satisfaction which showed him by 
no means disposed to doubt her boasted discovery; for, to say truth, 
he had really great contidence in the excellence of her endeseh anding, 
which he had tor many vears been in the habit of watching, and always 


with increasing admiration. ‘* But make haste, aud tell me,” he 
added, ** for, as you may imagine, I am pretty eager to understand 
vou. a) 


** 1 will be as explicit as possible, my dear love,”’ replied the lady, 
with a little dignity of manner whic h very well became her at that 
moment; ** but you must be patient with me, or I shall not have the 
happiness of making you understand me. The thing Iam about to 
propose is so pe rfectly new to us both, that at the first contemplation 
of it, I feel it possible that you may testify more surprise than plea- 
sure, more dithdence than hope. But hear all I have to say, and [ 
think the final result will be different. 

‘** You doubtless observed at table yesterday, that very handsome woe 
man, Mrs, Beauchamp; she is the wife, you know, of Colonel Beauchamp, 
and from all | can eather from what has been dropped by Mrs, Carmi- 

chael and the other ladies, the Beauchamps are people of quite first- 
rate consequence, not only here, but at Washington, and New York, 
and Charlestown, and indeed every where. W ell, I last night had a 
great deal of most interesting conversation with her, both about Europe 
and Amenca. [tis quite evident that she is a woman of a very superior 
mind, and her feelings of patriotic love and admiration for her own 
country are something so sublime, that she almost frightened me. 
Now, it is as plain as the sun at noonday, Donny, that it won't do 
playing the same game here, that we did at Sydney. What I mean is, 
that it won't do for us to be boasting of our high family and con- 
nexions tn the old country; for it was easy to see that she de- 
spised every thing in England, even the Queen herself, just as if it was 
all so much dirt under her feet. But after she had made this clear 
enough for the dullest to understand, she told me that nevertheless 
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there was one set among the English that was still very much considered 
in the United States, and that was the authors.” ; 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby here paused for a moment in her speech, in 
order to discover either from the looks or words of her husband, 
whether any of those ideas suggested themselves to him, which swelled 
her own heart almost to bursting. But no! Nothing seemed to occur to 
the mayor, but that he must listen further, in order to comprehend 
what lis lady was talking about. — She slightly sighed, and then went 
on. 

* Well, my dear major! Mrs. Beauchamp then proceeded to say, 
that there was a book which might be written by one of the old country 
which, if composed in a proper spirit, would make the name of the 
author as popular throughout the Union as that of General Lafayette 
himself, and bring in such a flood of wealth to the author, as had 
never before been realized by any literary publication whatever. This 
book must be * Travels through the United States of America.’ ’ 

‘*T should have thought there had been enough of these written 
already,” said the major, coldly. 

“That is precisely the reason why another is wanted,” replied his 
wite, eagerly; ‘for Mrs. Beauc hamp declares that there has never yet 
been a single volume written upon the United States, that was not 
crammed with the most abominable lies from beginning to end, and, 
as she most justly observes, any body who would come forward to con- 
tradict all these wicked and most scandalous falsehoods, would be re- 
warded in the very noblest manner possible ; first, by a great quantity 
of money— —and next, by the admiration and respect of all the people 
in the country.” 

‘ But how can all ihis affect us, my dear 2” demanded the provoking 
major, with the most innocent air in the world. ‘‘ Ido assure you, 
wile, that my writing a book is a thing altogether out of the question. 
I am quite certain that I have no capacity for it.’ 

‘* But I, on my part, am by no means prepared to say so much for 
myself, Major Allen Barnaby,’ returned his wife with some little 
aspe rity ; : **on the contrary, you must excuse whatever aj pearance of 
presumption you may possibly find in it; but I must, in justice to my- 
self declare, that I feel conscious of the power and the talent necessary 
to the undertaking. You will not, | trust, oppose it 7’ 

‘Oppose it? No, certainly, my dear, I shall not oppose it—why 
should 1? It can do neither of us any harm, at any rate. You have 
my free leave to begin your book whenever you like, and I am sure [| 
heartily wish you success with it.” 

Although the major pronounced this speech in a manner somewhat 
too jocose for the matter of it, his wife took it in very good part, de- 

claring herself perfectly satisfied, and declaring also that she should 
lose no time in beginning her interesting and very important task. 

‘*[ shall of course,” “she added, * “greatly want some competent 
person to assist me with information on many points wherein it will 
be unpossible for me immediately to obtain it myself; but what I hope 
and trust to, is, that I shall be able to form a close intimacy with that 
charming woman Mrs. Beauchamp; and you, my dearest major, must 
help me to obtain this object ; I know nobody in the world so capable 
of putting a thing in a good light as you are, when you have a mind 
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to do it. You know what I mean, my dear Donny,—a little embellish- 
ment, and the least bit in the world of invention, wili make every 
thing easy tome. All T want you to do is just to say to Mrs. Beau- 
champ in your clever, easy way, that I have been rather celebrated i 
my own country as an author, but that hitherto, from mo: lesty, | have 
always pub ished under a feigned name. And then, you know, if you 
like it, you may just hint at any one particular author you please, saying 
ro motels to put her upon the scent, but without committing yourself by 
absolutely pronouncing any particular name. * 

“Yes, certainly, | could do that,” answered the major, “if you 
thought it would do any good.” 

“Good? Trust me, Donny, it would do all the good in the world ; 
and if you will only help me so far, you shall see that 1 know how to 
help myself too— Mine ke « care, major, not to disgrace whatever you 
may ti ike it into your head to say of me.’ 

** Very well, my dear, then you have only totell me in what direction 
my hints are to go. IT shall not hke to begin till I am quite sure of put- 
ting you and your side-saddle upon the right horse. Who, of all the 
lady- writers would you best like to be ti iken for?” 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby mused for a moment or two before she replied, 
and then said, 

‘* Mrs. Hemings, I am afraid, is dead, isn’t she ?” 

‘* Yes, my dear, she is,”’ said the major. 

* And Miss Austin? What's become of Miss Austin ?” 

“1 am afraid she is dead, too, my Barnaby,” said he. 

‘Dear me, how provoking!” returned the lady; ‘‘ but it does 
not signify, there are lots more. Let us see—there is Miss Edge- 
worth.” 

‘But you know, my dear, she has never been married. How should 
we manage about Patty? It will be downright scandal to make out 
that our Patty is the child of an unmarried lady,” said the conscien- 
tious Major Allen Barnaby. 

‘Then I don't care a straw who it is,” returned his wife. ** You 
must make out that 1 am somebody famous, and that will do.” 

‘Very well, my dear, I really think I do understand you now per- 
fectly ; ‘and you are such a devilish clever woman, that I dare say, 
somehow or other, vou will make the scheme answer. I'll do my best, 
at any rate, to help you. But hark !—there is the thundering break- 

fast-bell! Now watch me, and see if I don’t set about my part of the 


job without losing time.” 

















THE LATE ANDREW DUCROW. 


[Tue following éloge was intended to have been pronounced (on 
horseback of course) over the grave of Ducrow, Pére-la-Chaise fashion. 
Whether the Home Secretary feared that such an addition to the excite- 
ment of the occasion might be made the handle for an émeute on the 
corn laws (in regard to one feature of which Ducrow was a_ perfect 
Titus Oats); or whether the parish authorities considered that so un- 
usual a feature in the funeral rites might be deemed wrong in anti- 
Puseyite quarters; or whether the Managing Directors of the Kensal- 
green Company objected to the equestrian part of the ceremony, as 
likely to eclipse ¢heir portion of the show ;—certain it is that the éloge 
was not pronounced, and that it will be a virgin one to the readers of 
the New Monthly Magazine. | 


The two greatest characters that ever lived—the lights respectively 
of heroic and of civilized times—-perished prematurely for want of the 
‘appliances and means” of mding on horseback. Death has just 
completed the trinity of departed greatness,—1, Promerneus! 2, 
Naroceon!! 3. Ducrow!!! and by the same identical cause in 
each case,—the only ditlerence being in the modus operandi. In the 
first instance the effects of the fatal privation flew to the Liver, in the 
second to the Heart, and in the third to the Brain. 

It is but too well known to many of my hearers, that the departed 
genius whom we are met to lament, had been * dying daily”’ ever since 
‘time and the hour” compelled him to cede to others—(and such 
others !)—the equestrian throne which he alone among us degenerate 
moderns ever adequately filled; and when at last he saw the proud 
scene of all his perished glories a flaming ruin, the sight struck 
him through heart and brain ; he gave, like that fane itself just ere it 
tottered to its fall, one wild “ flare-up;” and then, like it, became 
‘dust and ashes,”—and there an end ! 

Peace be to his manes, whatever may await those of his beloved 
stud. 

Alas! when he was seeing to the latter being /eaded, on the day pre- 
ceding the fatal conflagration, little did he think of being leaded him- 
self before the next Easter Monday that, as he fondly hoped, was to 
signalize a new era of his glory! Little did he anticipate a hearsing 
in place of a re-hearsing! Little did he dream of ‘lying in cold ob- 
struction,” ignobly boxed up in six feet by three, at the tails of six 
solemn, heavy-heeled Flemings, instead of ‘ flying all abroad” over 
the backs of as many winged Arabians, amidst the blaze of glittering 
gas-lights, the shouts of galleried gods, and the white waving sea of 
cambric which (albeit Scotch, and not always of the cleanest) touched 
his sensitive soul more nearly than all the rest of his triumphs ! 

But I am wandering. Did I talk of his}end? No—there shall not 
be an end of such a man, if the honours that are due to his memory 
can save it from that ‘dumb forgetfulness” the mere dread of which 
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defeated the mortal part of him. And how ean such honours be so 
fitly and etleetually paid as by a simple record of his deeds ? Such, 
then, shall be the ovation that we otter at his aa 

While listening to this act of tardy justic e to the truly great ge nius 
who 1s the subject of it, should any one of my hearers imagine that I 
am overstepping the modesty of truth, let bim try a burst with the 
Quorn, with his head on the saddle, and his heels in the air; or even 
the minor exploit ot keeping his seat or his feet on halt-a- bo ‘n horses 
at once, all going at speed, Yet to our late de ‘parte d fellow- country- 
man either of these feats was “as easv as Iving”’ on an air- -stulted 
sofa. 

If, on the other hand, the illustrious subject of my imperfect pane- 
gvric should condesce nd to note, from his daily promenade ¢ a cheral 
in the champs elysées of Hades, what is going forward in this pedes- 
trian world, and feel that Lam falling short of the mark in meting out 
to him the due measure of his fame, let him bear in mind that I ama 
mere mortal penman ; and, though assuredly not a pedestrian one, 
am only capable of sitting one literary steed at one and the same time, 
and that one not a winged Pegasus (as it ought to be for the purpose 
In question), but a mere Hesh-and-blood hackney, dressed to one duty 
only—that of p aving ‘honour due” to eque strian deeds and fame. 
To do full justice to the merits and the miracles of Ducrow, the his- 
torian should be able to w _" as well as he was to ride—to ‘command 
as many stvle s at once as he did steeds—to enuide half a score pe ns 
(polygraph fashion) as he aia pads, with a single finger and thumb. 
Now I cannot boast this rare abilitv. Iam not Mr. Ducrow ;—and as 
‘*none but himself could be bis parallel,” so none but himself was 
perhaps ever qualified to estimate his powers. And as he, in virtue of 
those very powers, was even less qualified than any body else to set 
them forth in words (for I take it for cranted—and think I have heard 
—that he could neither read nor write—Riding—like Painting, having 
demanded “the whole man"), the world must be confessed to be in a 
very melancholy predicament, touching this interesting point in its 
physic al and moral historv. But there is no help for it. Lean only do 
my possible to describe that which it is impossible to describe. And 
tha. ] proces d to do ace ordingly. 

First, however, let me endeavour to draw a picture of the person of 
mv hero,—for ** heroic” were his powers and qualities, if ever that 
epithet was applicable to those of mortal man ; nor has any thing, since 
the ages so called, borne the smallest resemblance, or made the slirhtest 
approach, to them; and even in those ages the approach and resem- 
blance were slight o mly. Homer indeed describes one of the greatest 
of his heroes as le raping from ship to ship during a great sea-battle, 
like a horseman leaping from steed to steed as he “vides (** four in 
hand”) along the public highway.* But what is that, —either in the 
one case or in the other.—cx mpared with the deeds of our hero! 

But | am anticipating 

Ducrow, like most truly vreat men, was asmall man; and like most, 
if not all men who have reached the highest point of human fame, he 
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was exceedingly handsome in face and features, and a model in form. 
These two opinions may be controverted perhaps by those who possess 
only a superticial knowledge of the history of the human mind; or by 
those who, on the other hand see further into the millstone than its 
actual thickness, and monster little men into great Ones, and great ones 
into little. But, meo perteulo, | re-iterate the opinions, and am _ pre- 

pared to maintain them against all impugners, time and place befitting. 
The present, however, is neither; and therefore [ proceed. 

Ducrow’s face was highly intellectual in its character ; it was capable 
of the most vivid and the most various expression of the passions and 
atlections ; it was instinct with all the fire and the fervour of high genius ; 
and (what may seem extraordinary to many, though to me the most 
natural thing in the world) it was very like that of a horse—or rather 
of rie horse—the ¢deal of all horses—the Phidian horse from the pe- 
diment of the Parthenon. There is in each face (alas! that jwe must 
say was of one of them!) the same flaring nostril indicating indo- 
mitable courage ;—the same high, bare, and fleshless forehead, showing 
an excess of all the loftier intellectual qualities of its owner respec- 
tively ;—the same eager and severe eyes, indicating at once thought 
and imagination ; and the same rigidity and tension of all the facial 
muscles, proving the constant and almost involuntary action of all the 
above qualities !* 

The form of Ducrow was a perfect model of Apollonian beauty ;— 
with this one difference only, that all its characteristics were slightly 
exagerated, by reason of their perpetual exercise in the operations of 
his high art. The prominent muscles were more developed in the living 
model than they are in the marble one; they wanted that soft round- 
ness, and silken smoothness, which throw about the Apollo an air of 
voluptuous and almost effeminate beauty, very appropriate in the giver 
of sunshine and the god of music, but better away in an equestrian 
athlete. In fact, Ducrow’s person was precisely that of the dying 
Gladiator, which differs from the Apollo only in the particulars just 
noted. 

There was another personal distinction possessed by Ducrow, in 
common with all the really great men who have gone before him. He 
had, under the ordinary circumstances of life, not the slightest (so- 
called) ‘dignity’ of deportment, or * distinction” of appearance and 
manner; like the natural gentleman in one of Morton's comedies, he 
had * nothing of the gentleman about him.” These things are, in 
themselves, mere’ pretences and mockeries, that are to be taught and 
imitated by art, and transmitted from one individual, and even one ge- 
neration, to another; they are mere outward seemings, having no 
necessary reference whatever to that which they seek to set forth. They 
are like the * nobility” that is made by kings; and they are its appro- 
priate symbol and accompaniment. 

Ducrow had none of these. He might have been mistaken in the 
Street for a master-tailor, or a minister of state—by those, I mean, 
who see nothing in a face but its features, and nothing in a form but its 
Size and height. In short, in the “circles” he would not have shone. 
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* This head is in the British Museum. 
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But see him in “ the circle!" He looked nothing less than a descended 
god—Phacton in his wind-bome chariot, or Phaebus on his throne of 
I ght! He could not, perhaps, have personated C Soriolanus at the tent 
of Aufidius quite so we llas the late John Kemble did; but see him " 
Achilles, dragging the dead body of P atroclus round the Trojan walls 
Jt were a sight So the gods! and (to the honour ry us mere on ss 
mortals’’ L speak it) it was no less to the ** gods” Astley’s; for whe nd 
we come to the real and ultimate truth of things, hal low vole are 
more than a match for the *t high vulear’ in the quick and vid per- 
ception of that trath; their natural sympathies with it being mere ly 
held in abeyance; whereas those ot their lotty despisers are melted and 
frittered away in vain and unmeaning assumptions. What do the un- 
washed frequente rs of Astley’s know about the gods of the Greek my- 
thology, or the demigods of the heroic ages? And vet see the enthu- 
Siastic sympathy with which they hailed their eflivies, as offered to 
ihem by the genius of Ducrow! while the half-dozen perfumed pop- 
pinjays who, hot from their claret at the University Club, sometimes 
strayed into the boxes for ‘+a lark,” laughed the exhibition to scorn! 

‘A low fellow like that, with his tinsel helmet, tin sword, and trum- 
pery trappings, to stick hunself up for one of Homer's heroes! How 
pre-eminently absurd!—On horseback, too! as if any such thing 
occurred in the original! ' Its too mdiculous !”’ 

ln the mean time this despised exhibition was, by the force and truth 
of its acted poetry, kindling im the hearts and spirits of those above 
and below them, feelings and aspirations which the written poetry that 
gave rise to it, noble and unequalled as it is, was never able to do, even 
in the boyish breasts of its most ** classical” admirers. 

This brings me at once to the more immediate consideration of my 
a ‘Iv, the riding exploits ef Ducrow. 

Napoleon, by means of equestrianism, crossed the Alps, and con- 
quered the world. Ducrow, by the same means, effected infinitely 
more: he subdued the vast world of Imagination and of Poetry to his 
will, and pur iron noksenack! 1 do not here allude to his eques- 
trian dramas—his ** Siege of Troy,” ** Wars of Wellington,” ** Ma- 
zeppa, and the rest. These were capital things in their way; but they 
were merely clever extensions and improvements of the ** Timours,’ 
‘* Bluebeards,” &c., of our bovish days. It is of his own individual 
performances I speak—his ‘* Scenes in the Circle’’—which were 
high etiorts of genius. His embodying of the individual creations 
of poetry and putting them on horseback, was a great original inven- 
tion. The mere idea of it was a stroke of genius ; but the idea and 
execulion together, correspondent as they were with each other, and 
at the same time conducing toa perfe ‘ctly consistent, homogenous, and 
pleasurable result, form an epoch in the history of the Fine Arts, 
which is precisely analogous to the invention of * The Opera,” as prac- 
tised in the present day. A certain kind of writing has been called, dis- 
paragingly, ** prose on horseback.” The serious opera of modern 
times may be called, no¢ disparagingly, a kind of ‘‘ drama on horse- 
back’ ‘—tragedy lifted above itself—suspended—like the prophet’s 
cofin—between earth and heaven. 

Now what the inventor of the Opera was in respect of the written 
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drama, Ducrow was in respect of the BALLET, as it existed among the 
ancients, When it was only second in point of power and dramatic ex- 
pression to the written drama itself, He, not metaphorically, but lite- 
rally, put the Anctent Ballet on horseback. Whatever the very finest 
and most celebrated ballet-actors of modern times have done, or been 
able to do, on the motionless and solid ground, Duecrow did—or was 
able to do—on the back of a horse going at full speed! Just as what- 
ever Mrs. Siddons, or Miss O'Niel, could do in the way of poetic and 
tragic expression with their natural voices, Pasta and Malibran, or 
(jiulietta Grist, and Adelaide Kemble, were and are able to do, though 
compelled to use thetr voice im singing instead of speaking—and in 
singing to prescribed notes. Nay, the triumph over dithiculties must 
be regarded as still greater in favour of the great riding and singing 
tists, over the merely acting ones above named,—when we call to 
mind that in the ease of the acted drama, the result is, generally 
speaking, more than aided, itis almost engendered, by the character, 
sentiment, passion, and poetry, that are put into the mouths of trage- 
dians; whereas im the case of Pasta and her younger rivals, the Libretto 
is avowedly a by-word of mingled inanity and nonsense; and in the 
case of the (to use a modern sli ip) slopism) | o *legiumate” ballet, which 
Ducrow elevated to the ** equestrian order,’ —every thing was done by 
duint) show merely, and in a species of dani show, the ‘knowledge of 
which the spectator can have no means of acquiring beforehand, except 
in so far as it * comes by nature.” And in fact this is the secret of the 
universal power of what is called * expression,” whether exercised by 
ihe voice, the action, or the look. It appeals to the insfincts of our 
nature; and therefore, if genutme, it cannot fail to produce an effect 
correspondent with the cause from which it springs. None but a na- 
tive ever arrived at the pertect understanding of a spoken drama, or 

the full reeeption of the various sentiments and expressions sought to 
be conveyed by the actors. But a well-constructed and well-acted 
ballet as intelli ible to ali the world—to the newly-caught Indian from 
the wilds of America, as to the most inveterate habitué of the Académie 
Royale. 

1 am not going to enter on a dry detail of the wonderful perform- 
ances which have called forth the fore ‘golng remarks; first, because 
] have not a folio at my disposal to do itin; and secondly, because, if 
all the ‘‘appliances and means” even of the pictorial art were at my 
command, I could not perform the task effectually, Happily for men 
of zenius belonging to the class of which Ducrow was at the head, 
vou cannot see them at secondhand. Their works are the least trans- 
Jateable of any in the world. A foreigner, by devoting his life to the 
study of the English language, may, just as he is about to die, get 
elimpse s of the beauties of ** Paradise Lost, or the wonders of Humlet 
and Macbeth. Meantime, the creators of these miracles of poetic 
genius were fain to sell them for a dinner, and wait til after their 
death for the fame that could alone satisfy the craving of their intel- 
lectual appetites. 

But the riding of Ducrow (like the acting of Kean) could only be 
witnessed and enjoved face to face with the illustrious originator of it. 
We may find a tolerable substitute for the pictures of Claude in the 
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engravings of the Liber Veritatis; but even John Reeve himself could 
give us nothing nearer to Kean’s acting than a clever caricature of it; 
and if Charles Mathews were to attempt to imitate Ducrow, he would 
break his neck. 

Assuredly, of all * blest conditions,” there is none approaching in 
immediate and tangible blessedness to that of a favourite performer. 
He alone can as it were taste and palate his own popularity; he alone 
can compass and enjoy his future reputation without dying for it. His 
alone is “true fame.” And vet—so happily and justly equalized i is the 
lot of humanitv—a_ popular actor would often barter all the substantial 
glory that attends and hails him nightly upon the scene of his exploits, 
for the unmeaning eulogy of some miserable penny-a-liner, or the 
pard.- for putt otf some needy par site. 

But Iam too long delaying to fulfil the more immediate object of 
the remaining portion of my task—that of offering a brief description 
of one of Ducrow’s equestri: in pe rformances, as a fair example of the 
whole. 

Imagine a circular riding-house, of some fifty feet in diameter, 
boarded in to the height of about three feet, seats rising amphi- 
theatrically all round, tawdry balcomes, &c. rising above, and the 
whole space illuminated with a blaze of gas, till it rivals the noonday 
sunli eht. Fill the seats with a chance medley mass of eager spectators 
let a band of somewhat sorry musicians evoke from their still more 
sorry instruments some of the popular street-me ‘lodies of the day ; 
and you have before you the arena of Ducrow’s triumphs—the scene 
of all his glory. Until he enters, it is but a better sort of booth at 
Bartholomew Farr. 

Behold! the genius loci appears, and the ‘place is instantly trans- 
formed into a Te imple of high Art, second only to that in whic h we are 
accustomed to witness the severe grandeur of Pasta, the burning pas- 
sion and the melting pathos of Grisi, and the superhuman graces of 
Taglhioni and Cerito :—a classical spot, whither perchance a train of 
pile rims may hereafter peregrinate from all parts of the civilized globe, 
to pay * honour due” at the chief shrine of that “ Equestrian Order” of 
Saints, the establishment of which, as 1am given to understand, was 
the death-bed dream of Ducrow’s illustrious career—he himself being 
of course the patron Saint of the Order! 

But | must proceed in my description rather more mechanically, as 
well as methodically, than heretofore—or I shall fail to convey that 
distinct and tangible impression of my subject, in the absence of which 
this Eloge would fall miserably below its destined object, —that of sail- 
ing down the stream of Time, an humble attendant on the mighty 
bark which will convey Ducrow to the haven of immortality. 

Once more, then, imagine the circle above described, empty of every 
thing but the eager anticipations of the ten thousand eyes that are 
directed towards it, A portion of its circumscribing limit opens out- 
wards for a moment, like a pair of wings; when lo! a naked steed, 
beautiful as the morning, bursts throu; ch them, and seems to occupy the 
whole space at once, with its fiery restlessness, its wild gazes on ali 
around, and its eager bounding from side to side of the m agic circle— 
from which all escape seems ‘closed !—A moment more, and a richly- 
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caparisoned groom, followed by a poorly-attired pilgrim, “* with cockled 
hat and clouted shoon,” enter at the again opening doors, which close 
behind them, and leave the circle complete as be fore, The Pilgrim 
leans on his staff, and seems aweary; and the groom points to the gal- 
lant steed that might bear him on his distant way, but that Pilgrims are 
supposed for their sins to belong necessarily to the pedestrian orders, 
and have no business to antedate the heaven of riding on horseback, 
until they have earned it by pacing half the circ umference of the clobe 
with peas in their shoes. Our pilgrim, however, (like him who boiled 
his peas) is less scrupulous than some. Ile acce pts the proflered kind- 
ness, abandons his staff, and mounts the attendant steed. 

He first walks cautiously—then canters easily —then gallops eagerly 
—on his pious course. But see—his pilgrimn’s gear seems to encumber 
and oppress him, and he prepares to cast it off; and while doing so he 
climbs awkwardly upon the back of his steed, and stands tottering on 
his feet, while he divests himself of his supertluous attire. 

But lo! what strange farcing is this? Are we looking upon the 
circle of Astley’s at Westminster Bridge, or on the square of St. Mark 
at Venice during the Carnival ? 

The Pilgrim is no longer a Pilgrim, but a Policinello, floundering 
and flinging about his limbs as if they were so many fly-flappers, and 
‘aggravating his voice” into the sound of a penny-trumpet—the steed 
still Hying round the circle like a spirit, and Punch adhering to him 
aw kwardly but pertinaciously, half on, half off, like the harness of an 
English hachney -coach-horse. 

Hark !—an extra squeak—a loftier leap than heretofore—a dislocat- 
ing twist of the arms, and a supernatural kick of the lower limbs— 
and lo! the ei-derant Punch is changed into a young Peasant of the 
Campagna, beaming with the mental sunshine of his country, and 
burning with love for the bright mistress, whose beauties he conjures up 
before you by the pure force of his imagination acting upon yours. 
He gazes, and points to the empty space before him, as he careers 
round the circle; and you seem to see the object of his fierce passion 
as plainly as ke does. He beckons—he entreats—he is half-angered 
—he prays——he kneels; and lo! as he rises in arich ecstasy of delight, 
you see her rushing to his arms, and clasped there in a mutual pressure 
of passionate joy: so vivid—so forcible—so pure—so perfect, is the 
truth of action with which the whole imaginary scene is delineated ! 

Meanwhile, the steed still continues untired in his centrifugal ca- 
reer, and another “ change comes o’er the spirit of his dream.” “While 
you are looking—or during an instant when you may have chanced to 
look off—the Peasant has “disappeared, and in his ‘place—benold !— 
Harlequin !—Harlequin on horseback !! The mere abstract idea of it 
puts quicksilver in the feet and fingers of the fancy, and sends one’s 
spirits careering among the stars. “But we must cail them home again, 
to the se arcely less unearthly realities before us. 

If there is one species of dancing that more than another requires 
for its due performance the solid ground as a place of footing, it is that 
Species proper and peculiar to harlequins ; yet every pas and attitude 
of it does Ducrow put forth, with a truth, a precision, and a force of 
gusto, not exhibited by any mere stage harlequin extant, and on a 
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slippery stage a few inches square, that is all the while moving under 
his teet at the rate of twenty mules an hour! The wonders ot the 
Jndian jugylers are commonplace in comparison. . 

And now for the tinal and tinest scene in this extraordinary exhibt- 
tion. At a wave ot his Own wand, this sections Harlequin, still 
moving round in his endless path, like the wind round the * earth 
elobose,”” transforms himself mto a svmbol of that wind itself, and 
thes before us like a winged Zephyr, pursuing with the speed of light 
the invisible Flora of whom he is enamoured, 

Phos portion ot the strange and beautiful Kquestrian, Ballet that we 
have been witnessing in taney, is by tar the most strange and beautiful 
of the whole: for it was in these personati usof the highest creations 
Ot anctent poetry that Ducrow peculiarly and especially excelled—out- 
dome himself in these parts, as much as he outdid all other compe- 
titors in tus ordmary performances. The mingled grace and gusto ot 
lis movements, as be Hew after the Uving object of his hairy love —the 
bightuioy speed to which be urged the mothon of lis steed as the 


imaginary object of his pursuit ted before him—the miraculous sku 
with which he took ndvantauve ot the centrifugal and COUTUEEpe tal forces 
that were counteracthhng each other, to give hes course the semblance of 
a flight through the au, by Inevely touching the horse with the tip ot 
one toot luis whole frame literally hanging pendant in the SUpPpPOrtilre 
air; all this musthave been seen tobe duly admiued and wondered at; 
and even then it was one of those cases (not few in number) in which 
‘ secing is not belie Vinny : 

hinally, In the ve rN midst of his mad theht, as | ist deseribed,—see ! 
he suddenly drops trom the aiuto the ground Itke a plummet—resumes 
man dustant his mortal guise, by making a proudly lumble obeisance 
to lis ecstatic audience : ana then he and his steed disappe | together, 
without even giving you time to satisty yourself that either of them isa 
thing of mere mortal mould. 

Alas! the melancholy evidence that one of them at least was ‘ot 


4 Yes—at does 


thie earth, earthy. les low bye lore us! Lies, did I say 
he. tas his dust only thatus gone to dust. The immortal part ot 
hin shall ive inthis loge tor ever,—that, Limagine, being the term 


aihotted to the existence of the periods ‘alin which its d: stined to be 


CUSITING d. 
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GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES ; 
OR, 
THE PROCTOR'’S NOTE-BOOKk, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘f PETER PRIGGINS,” 


No. VIII. 
TALENTS MISAPPLIED. 


“Tie man who is fitted out by nature and sent into the world with 
great abilities is capable of doing great good or mischief in it.” 

So says Mr. Addison in one of his papers in the Spectator, and so 
sav 1. Mvservant Robert gives the same sentiment in his own quaint 
but superlative language. 

‘Depend upon it, master, that them as is the most cleverest, is 
either the most capableest of dome the greatest deal of good, or else 
the most mischief-makingest chaps as lives.” 

Both Mr. Addison and my servant Robert, doubtless, arrived at this 
same conclusion'trom having observed the application and misapplication 
of abilities in different persons in ‘heir respective g rades of society. 1 
have stored it up in my mind as a maxim incontrovertible ever since 
my friend Timkins, of St. James’s—the cleverest man of his ycar, not 
years—rejected a surplice and a living of 700d. per annum, and took 
to defending thieves at the Old Bailey as a barrister-at-law. He 
advocated a rogue’s cause so eloquently and so successfully that the 
jury invariably acquitted him without conferring together, and pave in 
their verdict of ** Not guilty” with a look of virtuous indignation at the 

clerk of the arraigns, for having dared to ask him whether or not he 
was guilty of the crime briefly recounted on the back of the indictment. 
He never failed to obtain a verdict in favour of his client but once, and 
that was when the accused picked his pocket of his watch, chain, and 
seals, during a private consultation the evening betore his trial. The 
man was hanged and richly he deserved his fate. The wretch who 
Steals a timepiece ought not to complain of being converted into a 
pendulum, 

In this case the creat ability of Mr. Timkins, we see, effected a great 
deal of mischief, and thus one of Mr. Addison’s assertions was “ fully 
proven” to me. 

The other assertion—the capability of doing a great deal of qood— 
was also satisfactorily proved to ire im the case of Mr. Viridus, of St. 
Mark's, a very clever perso n—in his way. dle spent a fortune of 
150,0002, in two years upon the cantatrices and fiqgurantes of the 
Italian Opera, and thus enabled them to leave our shores and retire 
to their respective homes. He did a great deal of good by removing 
the trritamenta malorum from patrician eyes and he arts, and added to 
that good by writing, during his retirement in the King’s Bench, a 
treatise on ‘* The Seductive and Fatal Effects of Taper Ankles and 
Short Petticoats,” which was read with great attention by all his friends 
to whom he presented a copy. 

After his release, under ** the Act,” he volunteered as a missionary to 
May.—vol, LXV. NO. CCLVII. E 
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the Hottentots, because the dark females of that interesting region have 
not taper ankles and a t weal tL petticoats. 

Hay made these few prelin vy remarks, Twill proceed further 
to piiustrate the quotation with whi h l con nenced this paper, from the 


n ne » olorious month of June, as Alderman 
Ma A at t { } qo? \} (). Csuava, ana \] vic ck. the lareest 


Weest-India merchants the neh but dirty city of Bristol, was. sitting 

his ce tit house. meditating on a ris iy yums ind an mereased 
dey nal { worars, he was rouse wom his reverv by one of the 
porters, \ broucht information of the safe arrival in Kine s-road of 
Ol | | " est VvVess ls. 

This ship, whieh was called “The Alderman Mango,” out of com- 
1} tto himse!f, had been lone expect indeed, so lone, that it had 
been « vy asserted by the knowme im such matters in Bristol, that 
“it was all pwith* The Alderman,” bs which they meant thet the 

ood ship was gone The truth of the assertion was so nearly 


proved to the worthy owners that they were upon the point of calling 


upon the underwriters to‘ dub up, as they termed paying the amount 


Ol ft ‘ \ 1 nes 
When then Maneo heard of ‘*The Alderman’s” safe arrival, he 
merely just popped his head mto bis partners’ rooms to inform them of 
i i i 


th Viui News, imnd hurried down to thre quay. There it quickly 
embarked aboard one of his boats and ordered the erew to row him 
down the Avon, to the spot where the lor -expected vessel had dropped 
her anchor, and was waiting for the next tide to watt her up to her 


\ long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, 


soon broneht him alongside of his namesake. 

The man-ropes were eaverly seized by. the alderman ; he was 
ndeck and conducted by the capt wn mto his cabin. 

\iter a long and hearty shaking of hands and exchanging of good 
Wis . i Captain satistied thi inquiries of his owner as to the cause 
of fis delay in arriving in port. He explamed to him that a storm had 
arisen of so severe a character, and attended with such disastrous con- 


St s, that be had been ¢ np lled to cut away his masts and let 
the »by the board, and to throw overboard the heaviest but least 
valuable part of his cargo. By great good luck he had been dis- 
Cel | by a passing vessel, the master of which, pitying his crippled 


state, had towed him into the nearest port where he had to stay to refit. 
He had had no means of communicating with England, as no ship had 
luring the time he was refitting. 

* And now,” said C iptain Brunt, * while vou, sir, overhaul the log 
and examine the bills of lading, I'll go and order some turtle te » be 
heated, and make some of the lime pune h you used to in aise so much,’ 

by all means,” said Alderman Mango, smacking his lips; * you 
are a considerate man, Brunt, and never forget to furnish a Bristolian 


Wi Ww i’ tye’ | ves } <f. 


On hospitable thoughts intent, 
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Alderman Maneo pre ceeded to examine the books and papers laid he- 


fore tim, 

Just as he was in the midst of the list of rums, sugars, plantains, 
and cCOocOoas SAVE cl from destruc tron, he was interrupted by | shrill cry. 
such as inearher days he had often heard trom his own nursery. He 
laid down his pencil with which he had been checking off the bills of 
lading and listened attentively.  Awaimn his ear was saluted with a 
sharp * Yah-ah-ah !" terminating ina shake tn a/to, 

“That's certainly a child—certainl -can't be a doubt about it.” 

“ Voh-ah-ah-ah,” with an accompaniment obligato of “ Hush! 
dearest. hush! there’s a litthe dear—hush '—hush !—hush!" contirmed 
the worldly alderman’s IM pression, 

“ Well—that’s very odd!” said Mango, removing his. spectacles, 
and turning his best ear tow ards a door a the cabin whence the sounds 
seemed te come. ‘ Very odd, indeed! Brunt is not a marned man. 
He knows we strictly forbid him to carry passengers. Eh—it's very 
odd. indeed.” | . | 

© Yah-ah-ah-ah-ah !" erescendo. 

“TH know the cause of this—it 7s very odd! Pll open the door 
and mvestizate,” said Mango, rising from his seat and approaching 
the door, 

a Bless me-— this rs still odder! Why the doo Is locked and no 
kevin the lock. TU peep—there can be no harm in that.”’ 

Justas the worthy alderman had sunk on one knee,to do as he had 
determined to do peep the eabin-door was opened by Captain 
Brunt. 

Mango jumped up and looked more like a criminal than the eap- 
tain whom he strongly suspected of having contraband goods aboard. 

Pach eved the other in silence for a minute or so, and then the 
alderman in reply to Brunt’s look tnterrogative, gave a peculiar shrill 
but low whistle, and pomting to the door with his reversed thumb 
winked very furiously. 

Brunt burst out into a hearty laugh, and coming close to his 
owner’ wave hima hard dig in the ribs and winked still more fu- 
riously, 

“Sly dog, Brunt !—very s!ly—very odd, indeed! married, eh? or 
run off with a mustee or fustee, vou dog ?—eh ? very odd, indeed— 
cot piccaninny, too, eh 7—Iittle Bambino, ah! ah! ah! Keep it secret 
though—won't do to tellin Queen’s-square,” said the alderman, and he 
dug away at poor Brunt’s ribs. 

‘Wrong in your reckoning, Mr. Mango, this time—heave the lead 
again, and see what fresh mark you can call,” said Brunt, looking 
Serious, ) 

“Til swear I heal a piccaninny’s yah !-ah!-ah !-ah !—and a wo- 
man’s hush !—hush !—hush! ‘ll swear to it—know the sounds from 
expenence, and it’s verv odd, indeed,” said Mango, looking positive 
and as serious as his captain. 

“There you are quite right, sir,” said Brunt; ‘“bnt here comes 
Jumbo, the black cook, with the turtle, and when you have done jus- 

¢, which I think outsails the Montague’s by many 
knots, I'il explain all about the sounds you have heard from my 
cabin.” 

Alderman Mango was soon diligently employed in investigating the 
E 2 


tice to his cooking 
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my steries of cali pash, carip e. and gyreen fat. The inquiry seeme Tr | to 
be very interesting, and to require all his attention, as he did not speak 
one word, but turn va his eves in a contemplative manner to the deck 
above as he slowly discussed the peculiar flavour of each mouthful 

he masticated it. When he had tinished a hue plateful of his favourite 
dish, he dropped his spoon, rubbed his hands rapidly together, and 
i¢hed out, ** Inimitable!’ 

I} unt, who had been watching his owner, delighted to see the 

leams of satisfaction that Hashed from = his eves, without Inquiring 
whether or notit would be agreeable, poured out a large goblet of lime- 
pune h from a huge pitcher, and handed it to the alderman. 

Mango smiled graciously as he received it, and when he had absorbed 
the contents, smacked his lips, again rubbed his hands, and again 
sighed torth, © Inimitable!’ 

Jumbo, summoned trom his e aboose by a touc h of the bell, quickly 
removed the soup-tureen, and plaecd betore the eves of the de lizhted 
alderman a dish of stewed tins so well spiced and seasoned, that the 
very odour, resembling those gales that we are told are 


Watted o'er Araby’s bless’d lands, 


seemed to have aig sted the previously consumed mass of calipash and 
calipee, and to have created a tresh and more vigorous appetite. 

Mango was so abstractedly oceupied in this unexpected treat that 
he forgot every thing about the screaming piceaninny and its soothing 
nurse, 

When, however, he ** could no more,” and had swallowed his second 
gobletot punch, and pronounced it Inimitable!" a scream of the infant 
from the same quarter in which he had heard it before, reminded him of 
the promise whieh Brunt had made him of elucidating the mysterv. He 
held out his eoblet to be re entwshed, and — with his reversed 
thumb to the door of the slee ping cabin or bert hy asa hint to the cap- 
tain, who takine the hy i. thus by san— 

‘Why von s Mr. Mango, as touching the little infant that you 
heard signalling from mv berth, and the ladv who w: as trying to silence 
his cries with her stuti iby. the truth is sim ply this. 

‘Just as we were all ready to sail from Jamaica, and the last boat 
was leaving us tor s re, and | and Vour consiznee were taking a 
parting glass, to drink success to my trip over home, I heard such a 
noise upon deck, such a hubbub of voices, shouting, and scuttling 
about, that T fancied a shark was alongside, and the men were getting 
ready to put the harpoon into him, 

“ While IT was fanevine this and other things besides, I was informed 
bv the first mate, ee ame ma hurry into the cabin, that a lady with 
a little child and a large trunk, was alon: rside in a boat, rowed by one 
of the natives, who insisted on seeing me as she wished to take a pas- 
sage with me to England. 

** 1] went to the gangway, and there sure enough was a lady—a poor, 
delicate, sickly-looking thing—with a mere infant wrapped in a cloak 
on her knees, sitting in the stern of a litthe cock-boat, wringing her 
hands, and crying fit to injure her etins black eyes forever. As I 
had strict orders not to bring home passengers, and had no accommo- 
dation for a female, in particular, I} told her it was impossible for me to 


take her on board. 
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«* Such a look of despair and terror as she gave me I never shall for- 
get. She sobbed out a request that | would let her speak to me for 
five minutes in private. | could not refuse, so | changed places with 
blackee, who had rowed her from shore, and pushed to a short dis- 
tance from * The Alderman’ to get out of earshot of her crew. 

‘It was some time before the lady could speak—for sobs choked her 
utterance, and she kept turning her head with au anxious look towards 
the shore, as if she dreaded pursuit or danger trom that quarter. 

“+ Come, madam, said I, as softly as my rough voice would allow 
me to speak, ‘cheer up, and say what you Wish to say, and rely on it, 
I will help you tf Lean,’ 

«Your name,’ said she, at length, ‘is Beunt—is it not ?’ 

‘* 7] nodded as much as to say yes. 

“ «You command that vessel for the firm of Mango and Company 
sristol,’ 

‘* | nodded again. 

‘She seized my hand, and leaning forward so as to bring her sweet 
pale face close to mine, whispered, but so distine tly, that LT could hear 
every sylli ible— 

“*T was Julia Mango, the niece of the alderman, your employer—I 
am Julia Smithson—a widow and ne ‘arly childless, for in the past night 
they have murdered my husband and my three es a Oh! mercy ! 
mercy; spare them—spare them 

‘As the lady shrieked out these cries for mercy, she turned one look 
of intense horror toward the shore, and would have fallen back in the 
boat had I not supported her. 1 sprinkled her face with water, and 
when she had suthciently recovered to speak again, she told me that 
she wished to take her passage home with me as she considered that 
her life was not safe ifshe remained in the island. 

* | hesitated no longer, but got her on board as quickly as possible, 
and resigned my besthe to her. There and in this cabin she has passed 
her time ever since we sailed, and excepting at intervals durtig the 
storm which disabled us 1 have not seen her. With no one has she 
— but the poor blackee who brought her from shore, and who 

t appears saved her life when his fellow-slaves rose and murdered their 
master and the eldest children.’ 

Alderman Mango had exhibited signs of great impatience during 
the latter part of Brunt’s narrative, and when it was ended he dashed 
his hand so violently on the cabin-table, as to upset the goblet and the 
jug which contained his favourite liquor. 

‘* By heavens! this is too cool—here you suffer me to sit and enjoy 
your cursed turtle as c iimly as if nothing had occurred, while my poor 
Julia, whom I believed to have been murdered with her hashaad and fa- 
mily, is within a few feet of me and has been most likely listening to my 
praises of your cursed filthiness, and setting me down in her mind fora 
cluttonous hard-hearted wretch. Itis too cool!” said Mango, as he 
paced up and down the cabin. 

‘Do not judge so harshly of me, Mr. Mango,” said Brunt, ‘¢ I did 
all for the best. I did not know that you had been advised of the mas- 

sacre, and [ thought it best to brea k it to you by degrees, and as for 
the poor lady thinking you hardhearted and all that, she knows no more 
of what is passing round her than the infant who lies on her bosom. 
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The shock has unsettled her reason, and she takes no notice of any one 


Lut her | alo and Billy. as we call Wn, who saved her life.” 


Phe alderman extended bis right hand to the eaptain in token of 


formiveness, while with tis left he removed the tears trom his eves 
which ¢ short narrative of his niece's aad state had caused to tlow. 
Afte, ‘ ristult ner tovrether. Mbane ) ana Brunt a rreed, that the best 


plan of acting would be to summon Billy and order him to explain to 
his beloved mistress. as well as he could, that she had arrived in 
t. la 1, and that her trends were ready to convey her on shore. 

Billy kno kKed moa peculiar wav at the door of the berth, which was 
SpPecanyv Opry ; © Jul ri ssmbhson watked ito the cabin, looking 
, lhkhe a bere of the other world than of this, so attenuated was 
her ft .so pale—so deadly pale her face. She did not take notice 
olf anv one but hy r preserver, and on him she seemed to try to smite, 

He told r that s was in Eneland—that ber friends waited to 
tian Lie that her unele, M mero, Was there ready to receive her. 
At t name ot kneland at the sound of what had been her own 


name—her eves elstened, the colour Nushed in her face—she east a 


q A, thabimed look around the eab th, and seelnye hey uncle rushed to- 


wards him and fell into his arms, screaming out, ** Oh! merey, mercy ! 
spare them, spare them!” 


Billvo with tears im his eves—removed the infant from its mother’s 


rms flan it on the cot. Tle then returned to his mistress with a 
restorative that he had been in the habit of using, but tts applieation in 
this instance tailed of its usual ettect. Poor Billy, behevine her to be 
dead, tia himself on the tloor of the eabin, and began tearing his 
woolly hatr, and utteriny low plaintive sobs. 


Alderman Maneo earrted his niece mto the berth, and laid her on 
the cot by the side of her infant.  Biilv tollowed, and took bis station 
on the tloor by the bedside. and continued his wailines as he rocked 


es 


his body backwards and torwards, exclaimime at intervals, ** dead— 
dead il dead now but poor little baby—all dead, all dead!" 
Another consultation took | ice be tween the captain and the alder- 

iat the barge was ordered alongside, and ina few 
nutes the lady, her imtant, and her fatthfal follower were carefully 
placed on board her, and with the alderman and Brunt they were 
rowed rapidly to Bristol, and carried to Mango's house at Clifton, in 
his coach, which was waiting for hin at the counting-house in Queen’s- 
squ ig | 

When Julia Smithson arrived at her uncle’s house, in which previously 
marriage she had spent many happv hours, and was conveyed 
to the apartment which was ealled her own room, she seemed to recog- 
ntse the objects around her. Her recogmition, however, of the furniture 
and books once so familiar to her, was quickly Interrupted by the cries 
of her infant, whom she held closely to her bosom. She immediately 
divected all her attention to it, and, tixing her clazed eves on its tearful 
face, rocked ber body to and fro, to ease its pains or sooth its terrors. 
ladv, her sister-in-law, who constantly re- 


Her aunt and a maiden 
! eh | . } . } ] ’ } - 4 _ - aes 
sided with her brother the alderman, found her in this state, closely 


who had retused to obev the mandate ot the maids 


attended by Billy 


to leave the room, Mrs. Manco took the wasted hand of her niece in 
her own, aud Sp ke to ber in the kindly tones ot atlection. The voice 
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seemed to reach her ear, and to engage her attention. The babe, how- 
ever, recommenced its cries, and all else was unattended to by its 
mother. — Mango, or aunt Judith, as she was generally called, 
attempted, by using a gentle force, to remove the infant from its mo- 
thers bosom. ‘The poor sufferer glaring upon her with the eyes of 

maniac, clasped the child more closely to her breast, and shrieking ve 
‘Oh! merey, merey !-—spare them! spare them!” fell back in a swoon. 

Billy again threw himself on the carpet and commenced groaning 
and moaning out that ** All were dead—all dead now—all—all,’ 

The ladies, greatly shocked and alarmed, despatched a servant 
for the family doctor, and until he arrived employed themselves in en- 
deavouring to restore their nieee by the means usually resorted to in 
such crrcumstances. Their exertions were vain. Julia was imsensible 
to all their proceedings. She suffered her imfant to be removed from 
her arms and transferred to the care of his preserver, who quickly si- 
lenced it by his caresses. 

When the doctor arrived he pronounced his patient to be in a dan- 
gerous state from inflammation of the brain, and ordered her to be un- 
«8 ssed and put to bed immediately, 

Hlis orders were obe yed, and after he had ap plied a blister to her 
head and used other means which he believed to be remedial, he an- 
nounced his intention of sitting up with her and observing the eflect 
of his applic ations. He caused every one to leave the room, fearing 
lest his patient might be disturbed by the slightest noise. 

The alderman and his family retired to rest at their usual hour, leav- 
ing the infant to the care of Billy, who refused to resign his charge into 
any other hands, and pleaded lis attentions to it during the voyage in 
proof of his ability to minister to all its wants. 

Jn the middle of the night, when all was still and silent, the family 
were roused by screams so sheild as to penetrate to the remotest rooms 
in the house, and shrieks of ‘Mercy, mercy !—spare them, spare 
them!” 

The whole family, domestics included, were soon assembled outside 
the sutlerer’s door. Mrs. Mango and aunt Judith opened it gently and 
beheld a sight which shocked them greatly. Julia was standing in the 
, middie of the room, struggling violently with the doctor, and sc reaming 
*out her usual cries for mercy. She had torn the dressings from her 
head and the bandage from her arm, a vein of which had been opened, 
and from which the blood was now streaming. By her side stood Billy, 
holding out the infant at arms length, and endeavouring to draw the 
mother’s attention to it. 

By the assistance of her aunts and the maid-servants, the doctor con- 
trived to put his patient to be d again, and to hold her down by main 
force until she was exhausted by her struggles, and had exchanged her 
screams for a low moaning, in which the words ‘ Spare them, spare 
them !—mercy, merey!”” were still audible at intervals. 

In this state she lay for some time, and then appeared to fall into a 
calm and gentle slee p. Suddenly she started up and gazed around her, 
examined every place, as though in search of some one. Slowly and 
deliberately she removed her eyes from one to the other, until they 
rested on her babe. She then clasped her hands together r, shouted 
““ My child, my child, he has saved my child,’ and fell back on her 
pillow. The blood gushed i in jets from ‘her nose and ears, and in a few 
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minutes she was a corpse, One of the overcharged vessels of the 
brain had burst, and put an end to her suffermgs. 

Is the advices whit h Alderman Mango had received from Jamaica, 
and trom the disclosures of Billy, it was ascertained that Mr. Smithson, 
who was a kind and liberal master to the slaves in lis plantation, had 
given offence to a person who had settled near him as a self-ordained 
pr acher of the gospel 

This man had, by preaching to the slaves in several plantations about 
the nglits of man, the equality of all ranks and colours, the degrada- 
tion of a state of slavery, and the jovs and happiness of freedom, 
induced the idlest and worst disposed either to revolt and resort to open 
violence or to run away from their owners. Mr. Smithson had made 


himself conspicuous in endeavouring, by calm reasoning and by eentle 


means, to induce the slaves toreturn to their duty, and in one ease had 
been the cause of a slave's bemeg contined and punished, when all other 
meal f bringing him to a sense of his folly and guilt had failed. Hts 
arguments inthe former cases, and his resolute conduct in the latter 
mstance, had the desired etlect; the slaves returned to their owners and 
to their duties. 

Jabez Groundling, the self-ordained, was indignant beyond measure, 
at the deteat of his plans for emancipating the slaves from their kind 
masters and reducing them to the level of labourers and workers in 
factories. Against Mr. Smithson, whom he looked upon as the prin- 
cipal cause otf his ta:lure, he railed loudly and undisguisedly. When, 
then, he came to reside upon the borders of his estate, it is not to be 
wondercd at that Jabez Groundling had an intimation given to him 
that his removal to a more distant quarter would be agreeable, and 
that the slaves on Mr. Smithson’s estate would not be permitted to 
listen to lus ravings. He, however, refused to withdraw, and used 
every means In lis power to instil that potson into the minds of the 
h as he dared not resort to ope ‘nly. 

L}y coaxing some, alarming others, and bribing those whom he could 
not cap le nor trighten, Jabez Groundling untortunately sueceeded in 
establishin ran huimical tee line in the breasts of Mr. Smithson’s slaves 
towards Uicir too tnadulgent master. Te waited patiently until he found 
them complamin 


" ’ 
Si:aves by secret plans and sue 


y against some tancied all usage or act of oppression, 
and then by supplying them with liquor until intoxication had robbed ~ 
them of them better teelings, he instigated them to attack their owner 
stroy his crops. The result has been seen—a result which he by 

t or wished. In their madness they fired the 
house and murdered their master and the elder children, and would 
have annihilated the whole family had not Billy, who always attended 
closely on his mistress and her intant, seized his precious charges in his 
arms, and carried them from the midst of flames and slauchter toa 
place of temporary safety, and thence to the harbour where the Alder- 
man Mango was ving, ready to sail tor England. 

Mrs. Smithson had seen her husband and children murdered from the 
window of her apartment. She had shrieked and cried for merey to 
those wl mm drunkenness had rendered callous to her cries, In the 
height of her terror she had fai nted, and thus re ndered her removal 
ld have been had she retained her sense When she 
partially recovered them her whole and sole wish was to eons the island 
as speedily as she could, believing that they who had destroyed those 


e? 


easier than it Wou 
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whom she loved would pursue and kill her only surviving child. She 
knew that her uncle’s ship was on the point of sailing, and thither she 
re - d her preserver to convey her. 

Of Jabez Groundling, nothing was afterwards known. The slaves, 
as soon as the eflect of the spirits they had drunk, and the excitement 
under which they had laboured, had subsided,—after hiding about in 
secret parts of the island, surrendered themselves to the laws they had 
broken and received the punishment due to their crimes. 

After the remains of poor Julia Smithson had been consigned to the 
grave, Brunt sailed for Jamaica in command of the Alderman Mango, 
leaving the little boy, who was christened Julio, the nearest male ap- 
pellation to his mo ther’s name, to the care of his uncle and aunts and of 

Billv, who refused to leave his charge. 

That an infant, left an orphan under such distressing circumstances, 
should have been petted and caressed by all around him, 1s not to be 
wondered at. His every wish was anticipated, every want foreseen and 
supplied. Billy adored him, and made no scruple of laying hands on 
every thing, however fracile or valuable, which he thought would de- 
licht “ lilly Massa July’ as a plaything. Chinese vases, splendid 
shells and @lass lustres, were cracked, broken, and smashed to frag- 
ments; silver spoons, forks, and sugar-tongs, were twisted into all 
kinds of shapes but their legitimate ones, and all to please “ lilly 
massa.’ In vain did the housekeeper and the butler expostulate ; mas- 

* Billy danced, shouted, and laughed as heartily as his little charge, 
and set them both at defiance. The under-servants, male and female, as 
the property injured was not their own, of course promoted the sport. 

Above stairs it was quite as bad. Alderman Mango stuffed the little 
child, the only memento of his niece, who had been unto him as his 
dauchter, with all sorts of dainties, and furnished him with all sorts of 
playthings. He allowed him to pull his aldermanic nose until the tears 
trickled from his eyes with excess of pain; suffered him to stp from his 
class of East) India Madeira, and even, when a fit of the gout was on 
him, did not knock him down with his ec mane h when he trod on his tender 
toe. 

Mrs. Mango and aunt Judith thought him the finest specimen of 
puerility in the world. Of course so fine a child deserved the finest 
clothes that could be procured, and little Julio was accordingly dressed 
out in the extremity of infant fashion. He seldom appe ‘ared in the 

same dress twice, for when the nove ‘Ity had ceased to please him he en- 
sured a new suit by tearing the forme r dress, by the aid of Billy, into 

‘a thing of shreds and patches. 

The only things he did not destroy were the pretty books with which 
his aunts furnished him. He guarded them with especial care, and 
would sit perfectly quiet for hours as long as any one would read to 
him, and explain the subjects of the pictures whic h they contained. If, 
while so agreeably engaged, master Billy attempted to interrupt him, he 
drove him away speedily, by applying his little feet energetically to his 
shins, which he soon found out were the only vulnerable parts. about 
him. silly used to cry and ery out, ‘ Lilly massa kick dam hard.’ 

{The only wise thing the ladies did to the ir proté gé was to encourage this 
early taste for reading, or rather this love for books. They taught him 
to read, and were pleased and surprised at the progress he made. His 
memory was so retentive, even in these his early days, that he never 
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forgot a word or an idea after it had onee been impressed upon it. In 


arithmetic he soon disp ved precocious talents, The alderman was de- 


lighted at his astonishing readiness in solving difficult) questions, and 
invited his partners, Messrs. Guava and Shaddock, to dine with him 
almost daily, in order to see their astonishment when a little child an- 
swered que stions < thhand, ol whieh thev were obliged to write down the 
fivures, and to solve them in the usual countiny-house meth ud, In 
writing, Julio made but little progress. It was too mechanical an 
Operation, He wanted to get into running hand betore he could walk 
through a larve ~te AC Copy ” Dut im drawing he displayed an early taste, 
and turne d out simul tudes ol horse # do irs, and other animals, at tive 
years of ace, which would have done credit to mi: my VOUNL oe nilemen 
and ladies who had taken lessons at half a guinea per hour. 

But } must notdwell too long on the childhood of my nero. | must 
bye gyool the reader to Imagine that ten vears have elapsed, and that 
Julio Smithson—no longer ** lily massa,” but a tine youth of ttteen 
vears of age—has buried his kind and generous uncle Mango, who 
havin: Clic harced his dutv to the CIty as an alderman, was elected 
Mavor of Bristol, and injured his valuable health in setting his suc- 
Cessor©rs a Propel example Ot civic hospitality, 

| Shall oe rhaps rive a ¢ learer notion ot Lie characte r of Julio at this 
period ot his lite by transertbing a letter which he wrote to a triend 


and tellow-pupil at the public school, and on the roval foundation of 


——— about a fortnieht atter the burial of his uncle, and while his 
aunts were hesitating whether to send him back to sehor l, in order to 
prepare him for the university and one of the liberal protesst ns, or put 
him into the eounting-house under the tirm of Guava, Shaddock, and 


Many 


‘My dea r Cape I, 

‘* | promised to write to you, and although disinclined to the task, 1 
must tulhl my promise. IT hate a tellow that savs he wil doa lies 
and don't do at. That is why | bate Reginald Muttson; he al lwavs 
says he won’ternb your verses or your theme if you will just let him 
look them over, and wil put in atew ideas of his own—whieh he never 


does—and gets vou a tlorging tor ersbbing from him. Well, 1 have 
buried mv poor, kind, liberal uncle, who was to me more than a father. 
I regret his loss, but | revret still more the many annovances I caused 


him. I would not eall bim ‘old Turtletat’ avain, if he were alive, fora 


double ailowance ot pocket-money. But he brought it on himselt by 


over-indulzing me, so it Was not mv fault entirely. Master Billy—my 
black nurse—vou have heard me speak of one often, is sadly cut up at 
losing his best trrend—next to mvselt. ‘The rogue presumes on former 


favours, and told me the other dav * Massa, hie. dain deal too imperent 
to Missy Fanny.” Now Fanny is my aunt’s maid, and | merely 
chucked her under the chin, and asked her to be my wife, so l gave 
Inuste! Daily acut across his shins with mv hoc ke V-sLic K, and made him 
dance kke mad. He is a good soul too; and, as you know, saved my 
hfe: but what business h she with Fanny ? 

“My good aunts are debating about the propriety or impropriety of 
sending me back to —— again. Thev talk of entering me for the 
West lodu im pi. ite at the concern In QJueen s-Square. The Vv need not 
troubie to consult about it, as | have already made up my mind on the 
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subject. I mean to return to ——, and then go to Oxford. 1 bate 
school it is true, but then 1 am at the head of ‘t, and know every lesson 
that can be set me, and as to verses and themes [hold them cheap. I 
can win every prize if LT please, and you will allow me to say so without 
accusing me of vanity, but | want others to have a chance. | hate 
being pomted out by old Doctor Trencher asa prodigy, and am resolved 
to annoy him “4 making all serts of false concords and false quantities 
all next half, I'm turned down into the titth for it, You fellows 
annoy me too, "by always picking me out as the best bowler and batter 
at cricket, and the best oar on the water. In the stee ple-chase the 
other * iy you risked my neck, when you can ride nearly as well your- 
S¢ If, ’ Ance lo’ i ye was to be poked out by a foil, why Was | selected 
to te ii 7 Frampton can fence nearly as well. Brooks the bargeman 
has, | liope, recovered ne thrashing TL gave him. Barnet might just as 
well have taken him in hand, he can beat any boy in —— but me. 
The fly-hook I whippe d into Greevson’s hand at th \irty-five vards was cut 
out, L trust, without breaking off the barb—it was a good throw, was 
not it? 

‘* Now all these things greatly annoy me at school, but then I look 
forward to Oxford. — TP wild work when I get there. A double tirst— 
the Newdigate—Latin verse—and essay—lI will gain all or—but this 

bragging. 

‘ As to sitting in the counting-house and doing rule of three I won't 

stand it. ‘If one turtle gives a man the gout, how many will it take 
to produce apoplexy ?” ha! ha! ‘Vil have none on't.’ 1am independ- 
ent—that is I shall be when I come of age, and I’m resolved to grace 
the bar—not of a police court, as | did the other day for improving the 
parish lamps by letting daylight into them with pe ‘bbles—but the bar 
—I long for a wig and cown, and the power of abusing a sneaking, 
lving witness. I mean always to be for the defendant. If I don't get 
a bret Vil get up as amicus defendentis, and swear he can’t atiord to 
pay a counsel. 
Be sure and take care of Juno and Dido. Get Harkover fired— 
he is weak before. If old Trencher hears of my keeping a hunter and 
a brace of pointers, tell him my physician swears it is necessary for my 
health. 

‘1 sh; ull be back with you next half. Give Jenny and Polly, the 
waterman’s pretty daughters, a guine aa pie ce for me. You owe me 
five on the De rby. Tell Skirts, the tailor, that my note of hand which 
comes due next Tuesday, must be renewed for a month—or he may 
take itup and Til give him 10/. over. 

‘‘] must seal this at once, for fear aunt Judith, who is curious in 
such matters, should read it. I think it would give her too clear an 
insight into the morality of ——. If my chest of cigars is come, help 
yourself freely, but don’t let the snobs get at them—they cost three 
guineas per pound at H n’s. 

‘‘ In seecula seeculorum, vel potius 
‘* kes TO at@mor, 
‘Thine, 
‘¢ JuLio SmiTuson.’ 


** 





sy this letter the reader will see that Julio was a most accomplished 
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little se amp. It will only be nece ssary to add that, like another Crich- 
ton, he excelled all his senooltellows in every thing. BY tig able to gel 
up his construes and do his exeretses with yreal rapidity, he passed 
his ample leisure time in councoctung and executing ail sorts of plans 
for fun and mischief. At the annual examination at ——, he gained 
every prize tor which be tried, had his compositions printed in the 
and was elected off to Christ-Church College, Oxtord, 
with a valuable exhibition. 

Thither he went, and in the first two years of his residence he, by 


school musa 


hard reading, not only passed his * smalls’—-lis titrst public examina- 
tion—but gamed the Newdigate English prize-poem, and the thanks of 
his college, accompanied by many presents of useful and gorgeously - 
bound books, 

Suddenly his exertions ceased. College became distasteful to him, 
and he employed himself in) writing lampoons and satires, not only 
upon the Dons of his college whom he be ran to detest because they 
expostulated with himon the impropriety of his proceedings, but upon 
Lhe unce reradu ites, his friends ana COMPablons, Ilis satire was keen, 


his wit « ulting and he soon converted mto bitter enemtes those who 


had becn warm friends. ( dpel, who was by one \t al his jubtor, Ci= 
postulated with him, batan vain; he not only circulated his satires in 
private, but had them printed and sold publicly, devoting the protits— 
and they were considerable to Purpose Ss as ct vrading to himself as 
they Were insulting to the university. Thi Vv weie lavished on all the 


Gisreputabl females th the city, 


As these pocths Were | ublished anonvm usly, al d the publisher C= 


fused to ive up the name of the author, thi uch Julio was strongly 

suspected, he could not be proved to be the writer of them, and thus 
} | 

escaped the punishment due to him. Elis company was gradually 


shunned bv all the q liet, steady men, wWirile Wilh the racketyv Meh he 


became a greater favourite than ever, 


Vo gain a turther insight auto his eharacter, let us view him afer 
po wid ahd al best his Companions. 

blis ro ms, imslead Of Mamtatinge the quiet aspect of a reading 
Inmans ipartane bt, are sh) thn oot their bo OWS and desks, and strewed with 
foils, gloves, singlesticks, guns, and tandem-whips. The walls are 


covered wiih S} Orting prints, Caticatures, dead came sand game-cocks. 
Phe table is covered with long-necked bottles and oteen classes. 
No diesscrl 


centives to drinking ;—not that Julio liked drinkinzg—he abhorred it, 


traces the board but devilled biscuits, olives, and other in- 


but he drank to annoy the dons and the more pradk nt and moderate of 
hus ric nds, Liound it are Seated some tive or six oft the fastest men in 


Uxtord—not vour mere riding, drinking, tandem-driving fools, who are 
but the cleverest men in their respective 


} 


] } ’ 
Capaole ol Golly hothing els 


colleges—the ols of the public schools in which they were educated, 
and the hi pes OF their famiiles who look to them to do honour to the 
race trom which they have sprung. Among them is Caps |, the only 
ove of his quiet frieuds who has not deserted him in dread of his bad 
Cha pie. 


**Come, come,” shouted Julio, * this will never do, we are dull—we 


. " } } , } 7% ’ . nee | 
Sshaii De sconced tor Guiness, and we shail deserve the sconce, Fiill— 


fill to the brim, and I'll give vou a toast. 
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‘All full—to the brim,” ered the vice-president of the party. 
“ Davlight has departed from our glasses,” 

“Well, then,” said Julio, “ my toast is, ‘A bishopric to the Dean, 
lousy pre he nds im distant cathe drals to all th e canons, a north-country 
living to the censor, and Botany Bay to the tutors ; and so we shall be 
well rid of the whole lot.’ ” 

‘¢ Hurrah '—hurrah '--ah—ah!”" 

“T, tor one,” said Capel, putting down his glass, ‘* will not drink a 
toast so full of malice and vulgarity. A few months since, and vou, 
Julio, would have perished ere vou had given such a toast.” : 

“Well, do as you will, Cape I. you will not offend me. A few months 
since Twas too much absorbed in Aristotle and Piato to think of other 
matters. IT beheved, then, that the study of the classics was worth 


pursuing r—that the studious would be y rope ‘rly rewarded for their ex- 
ertions—but now my eyes are open d and | find that all ishumbug and 
deceit.’ 


‘© How mean vou?” said Capel. ‘ You ought to be the last to com- 
plain. Your exertions have met with suecess beyond your warmest ex- 
etations, and your success has been fully apprec iated and rewarded 

by the very men whom you now abuse.’ . 

Ay, to gain their own priv ite ends—to cet up - name of their 
college or house, as they in their pedantry eall it, in order that they 
may fill me ir rooms, and so fill their pocke ts. Bi re —T] see through it 
all,’ said Julio, as he avatn filled his elass. “C ome, bumpers again ! 
Capel, give us a toast in which we can join you. 

“Twill,” said Capel; “2 will till to the brim, and see that our 
friends there do the same. Are you ready ?” 

‘¢ All—all !” 

‘«Then here is to the health of the cleverest man of his day, and 
may he resume his reason in time enough to take the best class of the 
vear. es Smithson! to you | drink—may I not be disappointed 
my hopes 

“ “Hip! hip! hip !—hurrah—ah—ah !’ 

‘Thanks, many thanks,” said Julio, rising, “to you, Capel, in 

f particular, and to you, gentlemen, generally —but I do not mean to 
try for a class—I shall. co up for a pass, and take up the lowest books 
which the statutes admit of. I shall doit to annoy the university— 
~ especially my own college. But they shall not triumph over me 
by pretending that I could not sueceed, for [ will assuredly try for— 
ay, and gain the Latin verse and the essay. But thanks to you for 
your good wishes, though 1 do not gain my class.” 

* Bat why not get your ¢ ‘lass 3 was the general Inquiry. 

“ Why not ?—do you ask ?” said Julio; ** how is merit rewarded by 
the university? Do the y endeavour to promote the views of their most 
successful scholars in after life? No. They publish their fame in all 
the papers because, as I said before, it fills their colleges and halis, and 
in consequence, their pockets; but they leave the worn-out victim to 
the chances of his own ulterior exertions. The most they ever did, 

; was torecommend him as tutor in some family, where, by cringing and 
fawning on the father of his hopeful pupil, he may get a family living 

3002, per annum ; or,if the governor be a ministerialist, a deanery ; 
and in rare, very rare cases, @ bishopric. Look at 
where is he? Editing a magazine, to enable him to gain his way to 
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one 1) rnd sentimen! thi ryerre irae ms than ny AY had yen 
ftrrec] f Ve vent to ! irivo port i the evenine Phis fy ends 
filled! with the puree of 1h bordeaun launehed at his sallres. a | 
mpplancded ty vty }remat hye yore over the hottle to follow 
thie wan if Ot thy | | f | » (sap pome th fy mes of 
th ls and of to leave off readin rnd 
| ! ' r } ’ vo) ‘ ) ) } mrroace on them. 
I , berush t r | | _ sif ar \ e «| 
t | | ! to hoo } lons and damage the 
eva f K 
I} t followed bottle wl t ly i Mutions we prop ed 
ind onded, and t mI ! 1 «| it viiech q duced 
i! I ico ! a i foul rues heated roms 
| I petit 
| Ltr if ne mid hi) » VW ) had heen severely re 
primal rboVv fis « Cre 4 \ } ns. was as wood as his word 
i] | k up the | vest kK \ V tive fatutes ma iInswered im 
most 1 pertinent mant tiie ] f sfthat were but fo thhim hy the 
exvamimers, In his divinit: part bara e behaved in so rud i man- 
ner, Ov thrustine his tor to Ok ind winkine at the men 
with whom the eallerv was crammed t uffoeation, that ne of the ex 
aminers addressed him, and told fim, ** That tA Spite of the credit he 
had rer! n the universiftv Dy his prey ous successes, he should feel 
t his duty to refuse to proceed with his examination if he did not be- 


This threat, which if it had been carried into ettect. would have pro- 
duced consequences equivalent toa pluck, produced the desired change 
my his behaviour. His examination was soon over, and the examiners 
——tocre were four in those Gdays—rose in a body, ind the senior of 
them told him, ** He might leave the schools, as they were satisfied with 
what » had done; but thev beeved publicly to « xpress their regret 
and sorrow that he had not done as his abilities would have allowed him 


—tlaken the nhichest honours in the university. 


~ 


‘* Is that ali vou have to sav?” ingutred Julio, look ne at the eCX- 
aminers with a look of mock respect on bis countenance. 
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' “Thot is all. repled the one who had addressed him, 
: Phen Towall not waste vour valuable time longer,” said Julio. leav- 
mor the table , tearing ofl his bands. and throwing his soph's hood at 
old Dodd. who stood near the schools’ door. 

he callery was immediately cleared of undergraduates, who rushed 
into the schools’ guad to congratulate ‘plucky Smithson” on having 


eHectnoally Hoored the examiners 





Phos examptl set by one so well known and popular in the univer. 
ity did a serious mnpury among the young men, who thought it a very 
plocky thing toumitate the cleverest man of the day. They went up 
MN prepare d for ther examinations, behaved themselves with great m- 
colence m the se hools, incl were deservedly pier ked, and om many ne 
tances sent away from collewe without bene discessit or liceat migrare, 
\s the army and navy were closed agaist them, they who could not 

maccess to Dublin, or make rnterest with the Bishop of N—-— for 
ordination as /iferates, were rumed for life, or forced to) seekmeans of 
hvelhhood annovine to themselves, and dewrading to their aristocratic 
friends and relatives 


A 


Wal was this the only myury mischief ox Addison calls it- that 


Tilo Smithson mnt ote | qory tes aca Marmmbane Os, lle professed to be an 


unbelever, not oa dest, but a downrneht atherst, lle set upa school 
of tus own. and warmed many diserples amone men who thought it 
crand to follow im the wake of such a first-rater as the Prde of Oxford 
by which name Julio had long been known. To explamn what his 
entiments were, would not be fittine on the paces oli macrazine— 
uffice it to say, be called religion priesteraft, and its ministers design- 
mer rorues, 

Only two exeuses can be alleged in Julio's favour—he was not yet 
nineteen years of age, and he bad formed an intimacy with a man— 
»member of amimor colleze—whose father, a philosopher and lee 
fhrer in the screenees, had early instilled into him a contempt for every 
thing that could not be proved by mathematical demonstration, 

Capel used his best endeavours, by precept and example, to rescue 
his friend trom the deplorable state mto which he had fallen, or been 
misied a you walk. Hle found all arguments fruttless—all exertions 
yan His solicitations only provoked asmile; lis steadiness of prin 
ciple and perseverance in good conduet and attention to his duties, 
were openly scotied at and derided, Reluctantly, to save his own cha- 
ractel from suspicion, he relinquished the society ot his schoolfellow and 
early trend, 

\midst all the seenes of rioting and debauchery in which Juho re- 
velled, he steadfastly adhered to his purpose of trying for and winning 
the prize essay and the Latin verse. After a night of drinking, he rose 
early. took a dose of some strong stimulus, and closing his oak, read 
and wrote for ten or twelve hours without cessation, No one dared to 
interrupt him, for he had proved upon one occasion that he was adan- 
eerous man when thwarted, 

One of his companions, by means of the scout’s key, gained access 
to his rooms while he was busy writing. He brought with him a fine 
brace of pointers, which he had just purchased of Tom Webb, and 
begged him to come out with him and try them, 

‘dam busy,” said Julio, ‘f and will not go,” 
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“‘ Nonsense ! old fellow—come, come along,” said his friend, shaking 
him by the arm. 

‘«T will not go, I tell you,” shouted Julio. 

“You shall,” said his friend, trying to raise hit- from his reading- 
chair. 

‘* By Heaven! this is too much! I willnot stand this. I give you 
fair warning, that if you do not leave my rooms this moment, and take 
your accursed beasts with you, | will throw them out of window first, 
and you after them.” 

Julio rose as he said this, and looked as if he meant to do it. His 
friend burst out laughing, and before his laugh was over, the pointers 
lay struggling in the quadrangle in the agonies of death. He ad- 

vanced to fulfil his threat by throwing their owner after them, but he, 
seeing that he was in earnest, wisely left the room as quickly as he 
could. 

After this deed, which soon got wind, Julio was never annoyed while 
his oak was sported. He wrote hard, and he wrote successfully. The 
prizes were awarded to him—but instead of accepting the prizes < and 
reading his compositions in the theatre at the commemoration, he wrote 
a most insolent letter to the Dean and to the Vice-chancellor, telling them 
he was quite satistied with showing them that he could win the prizes if 
he chose, but that they might give the rewards to the second best ; that 
he despised them as much as he did the university that had the power 
of conferring them, 

The Vice-chancellor and the Dean were both determined to visit this 
insolence with expulsion. They sent for him, but he had lett Oxford: 
and taken his name from the books of his college—an example that 
was soon followed by all of his *f school” who could afford to do so, or 
were reckless of consequences, 

With his aunts in Bristol he did not remain long. In the few weeks 
he was with them, he contrived to alarm and disgust them by the free- 
dom of his manners, and the sentiments to which he gave utterance. 
He sought refuge in London, where he soon met with some * kindred 
souls.”’ He became a contributor to the most violent and vile publi- 

cations of the day. These at length discarded him, as they dreaded 
a pr! osecution from the rovernment whom he abused, and a loss of sale 
from the blasphemies which he wished to be inserted. 

Thus thrown upon himself, he established a magazine, and put him- 
self at the head of a small, but wicked set of men, who formed a con- 
Spiracy against the minister of the day, whom they intended to 
murder, The design was frustrated by the vigilance of the police, 
and several of the conspirators were seized and hanged. Julio es- 
caped in the dress of a Quaker, aboard a vessel bound for America. 
He did not long survive to indulge in his open abuse of the mother- 
country and his lavish praises of a democratic form of government, 
but was killed in a duel by an English officer whom he had offended, 
by calling him “a base sycophant and a paltry truckler to those set 
in authority over him.’ 

Thus terininated the career of one who might have been an honour 
to his friends and to his country. Such were the results of ** TALENTS 
MISAPPLIED,” 
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THE POETRY OF LAW AND THE LAW OF POETRY. 


Go, the rich chariot instantly prepare ; 
My Queen, the Law, will take the air. 
Unruly Fancy with strong Judgment trace; 

Put in nimble-footed Wit, 

Smooth-paced Eloquence join with it ; 
Sound Memory with young Invention place, 
Harness all the winged race. 

Let the postilion Fiction mount, and let 
The coachman Art be set ; 
And let the airy footmen, running all beside, 
Make a long row of goodly pride. 
Figures, Conceits, Presumptions, Sentences 
In a well-worded dress ; 
And pleasant Truths and useful Lies, 
In all their gaudy liveries. 
Cow ry’s Muse. 


Tuk connexion between poetry and law is as ancient as it is intimate, 
The earliest lawgivers in all nations were the bards. That Orpheus 
fiddled with law, we are assured by Horace, and the same great autho- 
ritv informs us that Ainphion—* Thebane conditor arcis”—was a 
le: gislator as well as lyrist— 

Fuit hac sapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis secernere, sacra profanis ; 
Oppida moliri, /eges inc ‘idere ligno : 


Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venite 


It is evident from this original identity of lawyers and poets, that the 
common reading of the lines— 


Pictoribus atque poctis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aqua potestas,* 


is erroneous, and that the true reading is this : 


Tausidicis atque poetis, 
Quidlibet audendi, &c.t+ 


We are also to correct a familiar passage of Shakspeare, who indubi- 
tably wrote— 

The lunatic, the Jawyer, and the poet, 

Are of imaGination all compact, &c. 


‘“* Lover” for “lawyer” was a mistake easily made by the copyists, 
but its absurdity is obvious ; for our great poet “would never have com- 
mitted such a violation of logical division as, after naming lunatics, to 
specify lovers, a species of the genus ‘ lunatic.” 

A Pe egasus is the crest of the ancient and honourable society of the 
Inner Temple, and no more appropriate device could have been se- 





* « Equa potestas” admits a the most literal trenslation—an “« equitable power.” 
Poets and lawyers have and erercise an equitable power ‘ quidlibet audendi"’—of 
daring or presuming any thing. 

+t The word bar is probably derived from the Hebrew bara—to create. Thus Bar- 
rister means creator, which is also the original signification of the word Poet. 
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lected for an association of lawyers. Every schoolboy knows that 
Hippocrene, the tount of poetic tiction, gushed from the spot where 
that romantic charyver kicked the side ot Helicon; but it is not so 
generally understood that the wings of Pegasus are types of Law and 
Equity, the two principal departments of the realm of Fiction. 

This suggests the true etymology of the word opinion. It ought to be 
written pinion ; a fig urative expression for the flight which a lawyer 
takes into one or other of the great regions we have just me oregon 
Hence, too, that particular spectes of rhapsody entitled a statute, 
act of parliament, is often provided with wings, which is probably ie 
reasou that it so frequently soars above human comprehension. The 
outset is called its pre-amble, in obvious allusion to the ambling of 
Pecasus. 

Phe origin of our English laws is peculiarly poetic. Those of the 
Britons were oral, recorded in traditional rhymes, which the attendant 
or register of the judicial Druid, or Betrdd Brant, collected and re- 
cited to him when sitting on his judgment-seat of stone. Thus the 
earliest justice administered was * poetical justice,” and to this day 
it is allowed that justice is better administered by Apollo than by 
Themis. 

Fiction is not more the life of poetry than of law. Boileau’s cha- 
racter of epie poesy applies to the administration of justice in our 
courts with perfect accuracy. 


Dun air plus grand encor la poésie épique, 
Dans le vaste réeeit dune longue action, 
Se soutient par la fable, et vit de fiction. 


A poem is an action, and along (often a tedious) action, Thus the 
[uiabDis an action of assault and battery brought by the Greeks against 
the Trojans. The GrrusaLemMMe is an action of eyectment brought by 
the Christians to recover possession of the holy city from the pagans. 


The Aineip is a suitin heaven's Chancery, in wl hich Juno is plat nut, and 


Eneas and others defendants. The “ spret@ inpuria forma” shows 
that the Trojans were *‘‘ attached for contempt.” Incidentally there 
is acase of breach of promise of marriage; Dido issues a ne exeat 
regno against the hero of ** pious” memory, who is, nevertheless, re- 
turned non est inventus; whereupon the * Carthage Queen” commits 


felo de se, and the suit abates for want of parties. 


In the ** Paradise Lost” we have a proceeding by the attorney-ge- 
neral of Pandemoniam, against the first “ baron and feme” on re« ‘ord. 
The attorney-general is called in law to this day, “ Diabolus regis, 
and he has an none ant imp called his ** devil.” 

‘“* Fiction of law’ is not a mere popular sarcasm upon the daring in- 
ventions and fantastic tricks of ‘‘justice;” it Is a recognised and 
avowed part of the legal system ; lawyers are not at all ashamed of it, 
and it forms a distinct title in the law-dictionaries, where the following 
detinition of it is given. ** Fiction of law is a supposition of law that 


~ 


a thing ts true, without maguiring whether it be so or not 7 and the 
civilians define it, * an assumption of law upon an untruth.” Its 
identity with poetic fiction is apparent. The poet supposes a chimeera 
ora grittin to be a truth in nature, without inquiring of the naturalist 
whether it be so or not ;”’ just as the lawyer supposes a murder com- 
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mitted upon the high seas, to be committed in Middlesex, without in- 
quiring whether a man can be in two places at the same time. The 
rules that regulate poetical and legal fiction are the same. We are 
told that ‘there ought to be equity and possibiljty in every legal fic- 
tion;” and Horace and Boileau lay down similar canons for the 


fiction of the poet. 
Ficta voluptatis causi, sint proxima veris. 


And the French critic— 
Jamais au spectateur n'offrez rien d’incroyable, 
Le vrai peut quelquefois n’étre pas vraisemblable. 


The Horatian principle, ‘‘ delectando pariterque monendo,” has 
also a common application ; ; for as there is nothing more entertaining 
than,the fictions of the law, so they are pregnant with’ ‘salutary warnings, 
and admonish us of costs, d: amages, and all the troubles, hazards, and 
auxieties incidental to litigation, and, unhappily, no fictions ! 


Full little knoweth he who hath not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide. 


Poetry has its horrors analogous to the weary prolixity of lawsuits. 
There are poems as well as laws of the “* bardi: for example, the 
Jobs and Luthers, the perusal of which in “ another place’ would be 
an aggravation of satanic a no rae grievous than an everlast- 
ing cause in equity, even were Gripe-men-all himself (‘* the archduke 
of the furred law-cats,”) vice-chancellor.* 

The laws of Justinian were called his novels, and one book of the 
Canon-law is entitled the “ Extravagantes Johannis,” or the Extrava- 
gances of Joun. This is enough te show the poetic genius of the 
civilians and canonists. Gibbon informs us that there was a sect of 
Roman lawyers called Pegasians, from Pegasus. + 

An action, or epic poem, in the common-law of England, commences 
with a declaration, which was formerly and more correctly designated 
‘*the tale.” A mere lawyer (of which race the inns of court contain 
oe nota few), taking up the ** Zales of Wonder,” or the “ Tales 

My Landlord,” would suppose he had lighted upon a collection 
of precedents in pleading. And vice versd any body, nota lawyer, 
taking up or taking down a volume of such precedents, and perusing 
the ales (or declarations) there recorded, would imagine himself trans- 
ported to fairy-land. Indeed, there are no such “ tales of wonder” as 
the “tales” that pleaders tell in their ‘* declarations.” There have 
been many * Tales of the Hall,’ but none are comparable to the “tales” 
of Westminster Hall, which are generally ‘ thrice- told tales ;” for the 
narrative 1s usually ‘dresse <d up in as many different suits of circum- 
stances and phraseology, as an actor ‘of all work” at Drury Lane 
wears dresses In a season. 


* There isa class of causes in courts of Equity called ‘‘ redemption suits.” Bold 
poetical inversion! Redemption for d—mn—t—n! To be a party to one of these 
Suits, is to be ‘‘ condemned to everlasting redemption,” as Dogberry has it. 

+ The Roman lawyers had their ‘* Year-books” as well as the English. Horace 


evidently alludes to them in speaking of the 


‘ Pontificum libros, annosa volumina Vatum.” 
F 2 
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Bright-eved Fancy hovering oer, 
Scatters from her pictured urn, 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 


This may well be @alled the art ‘ pulchre placitandi,” and its prac- 
titioners ** Aeau-pleaders.”” It is much easier to consider the counts of 
a declaration, or the “lawyer's tale,” as “ficta voluptatis causa,” 
than admit them to be “ proxima veris.’ Plea comes trom the Latin 
placitum, which is trom place re, to please. The art of pleading is 
therefore the art of pleasing, which is also a definition of the art of 
poetry. Mr. Chitty’s work on * Pleading,” is a Gradus ad Par- 
RAISsiimn. 

The defendant's answer to the plaintift’s ‘ tale,” is technically called 
his plea, to whieh the other party replies, or files his * replication.” 
In this reply, if he does not like the manner in which he has told 
his story in the first instanee, he tries bis hand at a new edition of 
the tale, and this is most appropriately styled a ‘ novel assign- 
ment. 

Ainsi, dans cet amas de nobles fictions 

Le pocte s'egaie en mille inventions, 

Orne, cle ve, embedit, agrandit toutes choses, 

kt trouve sous sa main des fleurs toujours ecloses. 


There are seven acts in a legal drama oraction. The Tale, the Plea, 
the Repheation, the Rejoinder, the Sur-rejoinder, the Rebutter, and 
the Sur-rebutter. Thus there is a stage of litigation for each of the 
seven stages of existence, so that the lawsuit is nicely caleulated to 
last as Jong as lite. We begin our tale, or file our declaration in the 


’ 


! 
cradie, and we arrive at our Sur-rebutter and our sepulchre— 


Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history— 


at the same point of time.* Can anything be more poetical ? 

Then by what a beautifully me taphoric expression is an action said 
to sound indamazes? The origin of this figure is to be traced to an 
extremely curious case, which was tried in’ Paris some hundred years 
ago, and ts reported by the great Francis Rabelais. The case is worth 
citing, mot only for the admirable judgment which the court pro- 
nounced, but in illustration of the system of alternate pleading prac- 
tised to this dav. It will be found in 3d Pantagruel, chap. xxxvit., 
entitied ** How Pantagruel persuaded Panurge to take counsel of a 
Fool.” 

‘© At Paris, in the roast-meat cookery of the Petit Chastelet, a cer- 
tain hungry porter was eating his bread after he had keptit awhile above 
the reek and steam of a fat goose on the spit, turning at a great fire, 
and found it so besmoked with the vapour, as to be savoury: which 
the cook observing, took no notice, until the porter, having ravened his 
penny-loaf (whereof no morsel had been unsmokitied), was about dis- 
camping and going away. But, by your leave, as the fellow thought 


e ’ . . . : _ " 

[he seven staces of pleading also remind one of louchstone’s‘‘ seven canses of 

quarrelling.”’ Very probably the lawver-bard bad the pleaders in bis eye, in the well- 
known passoce we aliude to. 
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to have departed shot-free, Master Cook laid hold of him by the ror- 
get, demanding payment for the Smoke of his Roast-meat. [This was 
the declaration.| The porter answered for pleaded] that the cook 
had sustained no loss by what he had done, for there was no diminu- 
tion of the flesh: that he had nothing of the plaintiff's, and that there- 
fore he was not indebted to him in anything. As for the smoke in 
question, althouch he had not been there, it would howsoever have 
been evaporated : besides that, it had never been seen, nor heard, that 
roast-meat smoke was sold upon the streets of Paris. 

* The cook replied [or filed his replication], that he was not obliged, 
nor any way bound, to feed and nourish, for nought, a porter whom 
he had never seen before, with the smoke of his roast-meat ; and there- 
upon swore that if he would not forthwith content him with present 
payment for the repast which he had got, he would, &e. &e. 

‘Inthe interim of this dispute, to very good purpose, Seyny John, 
the fool of Paris, happened to be there, whom the cook perceiving, said 
to the porter, ‘ Wilt thou refer unto the noble Seyny John the deci- 
sion of the controversy betwixt us 7?’ 

‘© «Yes, by the blood of a goose,’ answered the porter, ‘I am con- 
tent.’ 

“ Seyny John, the fool, finding that the cook and porter had sub- 
mitted their variance to his award and arbitrament, after that the 
reasons on either side had been to the full displayed before him, com- 
manded the porter to draw out of the fob of his belt a piece of money 
if he had it. Whereupon the porter put the tenth of a silver Philip 
into his hand. ‘This little Philip Seyny John took; and after many 
forms and ceremonies, to try if it was of sufficient weight, of good 
metal, and well stamped, he finally caused the porter to make it sound 
several times upon the stall of the cook’s-shop. 

“Then with a presidential majesty, holding his bauble sceptre-like, 
mufHling his head with a hood of marten-skins, sprucified with ears 
of paper, he first, with all the force of his luogs, coughed three 
times, and then, with an audible voice, pronounced the following sen- 
tence : 

“«The court declares that the porter, who ate his bread at the 
smoke of the roast, hath civilly paid the cook with the sound of his 
money.’ ”’ 

A beautiful department of the pleader’s art consists in what lawyers 
term ‘giving colour.” Colour is defined ‘‘a probable plea, which is, 
in fact, fulse.” In cases of title, ‘* colour must be such a thing which 
is a good colour of title, and yet is not any title.” Itis evident that 
Homer must have been an incomparable pleader as well as poet, for 
what says Aristotle in the ‘* De Poetica ?” 


Acdidaye Se padiota Opnpos VEYAH Acyew QE AE. 


Homer best taught how to aver falsehoods as they ought to be 
averred, or *‘ secundem artem.” In other words, Homer knew better 


P , 
than any other poet, or pleader, how to ‘ give colour.””* 








* We feel inclined to restore the reading which we before disputed—“ Pictoribus 
atque poetis, &c.’’ Horace may bave used pictoribus as syuonymous with causidicis, 
painters being colourists as well as lawyers. 
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Perhaps in all the records of fiction there is no parallel for that most 
common of all legal proceedings—an action of ejectment. A moment's 
attention to this romantic process will reward the curious reader. Before 
the days of that most imaginative and inventful genius, Chief Justice 
Rolle, who presided in the King’s Bench, tempore C harles II., it was 
necessary, we are told by Blackstone, th: ut the plaintiff in ejectment 
should make out four points before the court,—first, a good tetle in his 
lessor; secondly, that the lessor did make hima lease for the present 
term; thirdly, that he, the lessee, did enter by virtue of such lease ; 
and lasily that the defendant ousted or ejec ted him. In shoit, the 
plaintit? had to prove ‘* title, lease, entry, and ouster."” So continued 
the law, until the enchanter waved his wand, and Chief Justice Rolle 
‘‘anvented” his ** new and more easy method.” This ** new method,” 
says the great commentator, * e ‘ntirely depends upon a string of legal 
fictions.” No lease is made, no entry by the plaintitt, no ouster by 


‘the defendant: “all are merely amg But this} is only half the ro- 


mance. Before the magician’s ‘so potent art,’ not only real pro- 
cesses, but the real parties Jisiataien, and both the plaintiff and de- 
fendant vanish! A lease is stated to have been made to an imaginary 
plaintit?; it is then alleged that this phantom made a legal entry, and 
lastly that an equally imaginary defendant, called the casual ejector, 


ousted the said phantom, for which ouster his chostship brings his 


action '* 


These our actors (or parties to the action ) 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air,—into thin air. 


In the egg eigen the reader will easily recognise his old 
acquaintance, Mr. John Thrustout, whose cautionary letter to the 
tenant in possession is the model of a frie ndly epistle. John invariably 
subscribes himself, ‘* your loving friend ;” vet he ts cenerally « ‘onsidered 
an ill-omened correspondent, often receives the ‘‘ reply churlish.” 

It is not to be denied that the prosaic spirit of the age has infected 
our laws, as it has every other part of our social system. To this de- 
generacy we owe the decline of the ** Common Recovery,” another de- 
vice brought down from the ** highest heaven of invention,” for the 
delight and comfort of mortal men. The reader will form some notion 
of the courageous character of this exploded figment when we mention 
that the very basis of the proceeding consisted in a supposed warranty 
of the title toan estate by the crier of the court of Common Pleas! 
This crier, whom Blackstone in his ** Romance of Real Property” 
names Jacob Morland, was called the ‘* common vouchee,’ because 
there was not an acre of land in the kingdom the title to which he had 
hot at some time or another ** vouched.” Jacob, as you may sup- 
pose, invariably ** disappeared,” like Puck or Ariel, at a certain stage of 
the process, and the judgment of the court was, that the recoveree 
should recover of him—the crier !—lands of equal value to those war- 
ranted by him, and lost by his default! Like all true poetry, this is 
above the range of vulgar ‘intelligence. Chief Justice Wills once de- 
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° it 1s right however to a. shat Blackstone says ‘‘ the plaintiff ought to be some 
real person, and not merely an ideal, ficutious one, who hath no existence, as 1s free 
quentiy (bough upwarrantably practised,”’ 
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clared, “that when men attempt to give reasons for common reco- 
veries, they run into absurdities, and the whole of what they say is 
unintelligible jargon and learned nonsense.” Blackstone enters fully 
into the fantastic spirit of the law, for he observes ‘ though these re- 
coveries are in themselves fabulous, yet it is necessary that there should 
be actores fabula 

No expression can be happier than ‘‘ the spirit of the law,” where 
so much legal business is transacted by the agency of imaginary per- 
sonages or spirits. Our law is suitably provided with ‘ ineorporeal 
hereditaments,” proper receptacles for creatures of air, its ethereal 
ejectors, and its vanishing vouchees. It is observable that Prospero 
and Blackstone both use the same word actor. “ Actores fabule,” and 

These our actors are all spirits. 

Lawyers have their ‘‘ inheritances in nubibus,” in the clouds !—as 
bards have their celestial abodes and elysian bowers. What conception 
can be nobler than an inheritance in the clouds ” 


Before the starry threshold of Jove's court 
My mansion is ! 

The legal idea of a freehold is sublime as sublimity can be,  cujus 
est solum, ejus est usqgue ad calum !/” The freehold reaches to the cope 
of heaven. An acre of the poorest ground on earth gives the possessor of 
its freehold a valid legal title to an acre of the spangled firmament. Your 
right ascends perpendicularly upwards to the seats of the throned gods, 
whence you can only be ousted by a thunderbolt. The Titans merely 
prosecuted their terrestrial rights, in the spirit of the English law, ‘‘ usque 
ad calum,” and their disseisin by Jove was tortious. The Tower of 
Babel was the simple carrying cf the right of freehold to the dizzy 
height which this established maxim of our jurisprudence warrants, 
The conception is impiously grand, The sublime, that so often borders 
on the ridiculous, is here pushed to the bounds of the profane. “ Ejus 
est usque ad celum!” is one of those thoughts which, Byron says, 

Should bring down thunder.* 

In one remarkable respect the power of the lawyer infinitely sur- 
passes that of the poet. The poet is a mere creator ; the lawyer not 
only creates at his pleasure but—annihilates ! For instance it is a fun- 
damental principle that ‘‘the very being and existence of a woman is 
suspended during her marriage.” This, if not annihilation, resembles 
it very nearly. Few married men are aware what non-entities their 
wives are by the laws of England. Their “ very being” is suspended ! 
The law does not acknowledge their existence. 


More to be destroyed than this, 
Were to be quite abolished, and expire. 


The laws of the old Britons held a woman to be a third of her 
husband, but now she is not even a decimal of a decimal,—she is no- 
thing, zero, cipher, suspended, merged, extinct. Euye poeta! Bravo 
lawyers ! 

In the Court of Exchequer there is actually a clerk of the Nihils, 
whose duty, we presume, is to register married women. 


_— = oe _ ee 





* The reader will not be surprised to learn that a householder is in law language “* as- 
trarius,” and that there is even a species of tenement said to be “ ertra astra” —beyoud 
the stars! Vide Selden’s notes on the Summs of Sir Ralph de Heagham, who was 


Lord Chief Justice tempore Edward I. 
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Another still more intre pid fiction is the presumption that every in- 
dividual in the community is perfectly versed in the whole body of both 
statute and common law. It is held by the great authorities “that 

want of knowledge of the law shall not excuse any man from the 
penalties of it. E very person is bound at his peril fo ‘take notice what 
the law of the realm is; and ignorance of it, says Plowden, ** though if 
be invincible will not excuse him.”’ This doctrine may have been 
rational enough when it was held in Rome, while the Roman laws were 
limited to the ordinances of the Twelve Tables (which Cicero informs us 
that children got by heart as a‘ carmen necessarium”) ; but it’soars far 
above the range of common sense in this age and country, where the 
mere attempt to master an abridgment of the law would et ngross the 
best part of a human life. The very term ‘‘ abridgment” ap yplied to 
law is a bold figure of speech. The word occurs in Tomline’s Dic- 
tionary, where we find several ‘‘ abridgments” enumerated,—that of 
Chiet Baron Comvyns, in five volumes, folio!—Bacon's in eight vo- 
lumes (the last edition having r been aggravated by a supplement of 
1500 pages!!), and Viner’s Abridgment in twenty-four volumes!!! 
Such is the extent of the branch of knowledge, i ignorance of which, or 
of any point or principle of which, is held to be no excuse from legal 
penalties, even when that ignorance is acknowledged to be “ invincible.” 
The maxim is founded upon a theoretical promulgation,—a proceeding 
quite sufficient to satisfy the imaginative genius of English jurispru- 
dence. Would it not be humane, while the principle remains in force, 
to devise some check upon the multiplication of our rules of conduct ? 
Were the law to stand still for a few sessions there might be some 
slight chance of coming up with it, and thenceforward we might make 
shift to jog on together, An institution of Zaleucus might, we venture 
to suggest, be copied into this country with advantage. A Locrian who 
proposed any new law stood forth in the assembly of the people with a 
cord round his neck, and if the law was rejec ted the innovator was in- 
stantly strangled !* 

When we consider the poetical materials with which lawyers are con- 
versant, and of which the law is made up, particularly when we reflect 
upon the extent to which the law is dependent upon ‘ metaphysical 
aid,”” the freaks of imagination, the play of fancy, and the resources 
of inventive genius, instead of feeling surprise at those instances in 
which legal lore has issued forth from the lips of judicial oracles 
in poetic metre, we must rather be disposed to wonder how lawyers 
and judges ever expressed themselves in prose. How can authors 
write, or orators speak of an “ incorporeal tenement,” “an in- 
heritance in the clouds,”"—a freehold towering from earth to heaven,— 
oreven of a mere ‘estate for ever,”” and not burst into song and 
stanza’? These are the topics, and these the 





thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. 


Here are all the elements of romantic poesy,—the unsubstantial,— 





* The Locrian halter combined with Moran’ 8 collar would effect a complete reforma- 
tion in the making and dispensing of the laws. Why do not the Irish Antiquarians 
pick »P Moran's collar in those bogs where they are for ever grubbing, and finding no- 
thing but bits of black oak to make snuff-boxes. That collar bad the miraculous gift 
of choking the judge who wore it when be delivered an unjust or party sentence. Its 
recovery would be invaluable, 
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the aerial—the sublime—the vague—the everlasting. Adda train of 
viewless plaintiffs and shadowy defendants, processes the most chime- 
rical and mystic, feigned issues and sham pleas, appearances and dis- 
appearances equally magical and unreal, a labyrinth of decisions, a 
Babel of reports, a chaos of authorities—here a court ambulant, there 
a justice errant, utter barristers, special attorneys, all the monsters of 
law and ‘specious miracles” of jurisprudence,—are not these subjects 
worthy of 

——- him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
That owned the virtuous ring and glass ; 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride ; 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of "lorneys,* and of trophies hung, 
Of forests and enchantments drear 
Where more is meant than meets the ear? 


Jt is anything therefore but marvellous that there are to be found 
numerous examples of laws, and legal customs and institutions imbo- 
died and recorded in ‘* numerous verse.” We shall cull a few flowers 
for the edification of our readers. 

In the Canon Law, two instances occur to us, both in the Latin 
tongue. The Canonists have expressed in three heroic hexameters the 
seasons at which the rite of marriage may or may not be lawfully so- 
Temnized. 

Conjugium Adventus prohibet, Hilarisque relaxat. 
Septuagena vetat, sed Pascha octava reducit ; 
Rogatio vetitat : concedit Trina potestas.” 

Again the Canonists have classified the subject-matter of their se- 

cond book (the Decretals) ina Latin verse : 


Judex, judicium, clerus, connubia, crimen. 


The Cornish miners have a code of laws of their own in English 
rhymes. The following is an extract : 


Egress and ingress to the king’s highway 

The miners have ; and lot and cope they pay ; 
The thirteenth dish of ore within their mine 
To the lord for lot they pay at measuring time ; 
Sixpence a load for cope the lord demands, 

And that is paid to the bergh-master’s hands. 


The assizors in Scotland correspond with our jurors in England, and 
the assizor’s oath is in verse. 


We shall all suith say, 

And na suith conceal, for nothing we may, 
So far as we are charged upon this assize, 

By God himself, and by our part in paradise ; 
And as we will answer to God upon 

The dreadful day of doom. 


What will our day readers think of a court of Jaw called a Lawless 








* Abbreviation of attorneys. ‘ Trophies "hung’’ may possibly be an allusion to the 
finishing of the law :—possibly it may not. 
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Court? Yetsuch a tribunal with such a title, exists in this fair realm. 
The Lawless court is held on Kine’s Hill at Rochford, in Essex, on the 
Wednesday morning next after Michaelmas, vearly, at cock-crowing. 

‘In this court they wh isper, and have no candle, nor any pen and 
ink but a coal: and he that owes suit and service there, and appears 
not, forfeits double his rent.” 

This court belonys to the honour of Raleieh, and is called Lawless, 
because held at an unlaw/sul hour, or guia “dicta sine lege.” The ttle 
is in rhyme, and in the court roll runs thus: 


King’s-Hill, ) 
in Rochtord. 





Curia de domino Rege 

Dicta sine lege, 

Ante ortum solis, 

Luceat nisi polus, 

Senescallus solus 

Nil scribit nisi colis, 

Toties ut voluerit 

Callus ut cantaverit, 

Per enjus solus sonitus 

Curia est summonitus, 

Clamat clam pro rege 

In Curia sine lege 

Et nisi cito venerint, 

Citius penituerint. 

Kt nisi clam aceedant 

Curia non attendat. 

Qui venerit cum lumine erat in regimine, 
ht dum sunt sine lumine capti sunt in erimine, 

Curia sine cura 

Jurata de injuria. 
Die Mercurii (ante diem) proximi 
post festum 3S. Michaelis. Anno 
Regn Regis, «c,’* 


nt 


Surely it is time to explode the phrase of ‘ dry law.”’ That can be 
no arid waste where spring so many blooming lowers. The works of 
Sir Edward Coke, the greatest of our lawyers, abound with poetical 
allusions and illustrations, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Martial, contribute 
to elucidate and adorn the lnctitutes. 

The chapter on the forest-laws is a wilderness of images and de- 





scriptions, borrowed from ancient sone. 

** To the end,” he says, ‘ that we may proceed more cheerfully let 
us recreate ourselves with the excellent dese ription of Dido's doe of 
the forest, wounded with a deadly arrow sticken in her, and not ime 
pertine nt to our purpose.” , 

He then quotes, 

Uritur infelix Dido, &c. 





After his discussion of ** venison,” for which he obviously possessed 
the true Shaksperian gusto, he proceeds to the kindred subject of 
** vert,” observing, ‘* the poet speaking to the trees, saith,” 


S 


* Camden,—who save that this servile attendance was imposed on the tenants for 
conspiring at the like unseasonable hour to raise a commotion, 
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Quercus es in sylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, 

Populus in fluviis, abies in montibus altis.* 
And he also cites (to illustrate “* the most delightful pleasure of woods 
and green hue’’) the beautiful verses, 

Devenere locos latos et amarna vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 

It was amongst such sylvan scenes that the illustrious ancients pro- 
secuted their legal researches. Cicero tells us that Plato investigated 
the great que stions of laws and government sauntering tn the ¢ ypress- 
groves of Crete. The Roman philosophe r following that poetic pre- 
cedent, invites his friends to engage with him in the same deep in- 
quiries beneath the stately popk irs of the Liris, —‘ inter has procerissi- 
mas populos, in viridt opacaque rip& inambulantes.’ 

And an observation of Atticus shortly after, gives us another touch 
of the rural charms of the walk selected for a dialogue on law. Atticus, 
in making a concession for sake of argument merely, uses these words, 
* Do sane, si postulas; etenim propter hune concentum avium, strept- 
fumque fluminum, non vereor condiscipulorum nequis exaudiat.”’ 

How long will our students of law continue to pore over their reports 
and pleadings in the dingy squares and alleys of the Temple! Little do 
they think how much of the charms of C hitty and the tenderness of 
Tidd are lost in the murky atmosphere of C hancery-lane! It was in no 
such unpoetical locality that the imaginations of the lawyers of the 
olden time conceived and brought forth their recoveries, their eject- 
ments, and the rest of their romantic progeny. When the Common 
Vouchee was created—when the Casual Ejector was called out “ of airy 
nothing”—when Thrustout issued like Minerva from the head of some 
Jupiter of jurisprudence—when Doe and Roe, immortal pair, burst 
like Castor and Pollux from the egg of some brooding sergeant, 
—the Temple and_ its purlieus were not the dull, dreary, and 
most prosaic places that we now find them; their gardens were nota 
jest upon the name; their shades were net all cast by those 
rookeries of smoky brick; there were trees— real trees of Coke's 
‘‘orreen hue’’—there were flowers with blossoms as well as roots—there 
was a genuine verdant velvet on the ground, and old Thames, who 
flowed ‘fast by the oracles of law,” was still sacred from a hundred 
sewers, and held place amongst the silver floods. In the days of Shak- 
speare, the faery-queen might well visit the bowers of the Temple, to 
gallop ** over |; awyer 's fingers ;’’ but what creature of pure air, what 
‘delicate spirit,” would approac th the same precincts now? Now the 
“‘dream of fees” is not the inspiration of Queen Mab; the genius 
of the place is changed; to catch a glimpse once more of 

Such sights as youthful lawyers dream 
On summer-eves by haunted stream, 


e.¢ . . . ” 
the ambitious student must leave ‘* the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
and betake himself to the “* amoena vireta,”’ and the * vert and ve- 
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* Sir Edward Coke » quoted from memory. It is ‘fraxinus,” not ‘‘quercus,” in 
the Eclogue, and the poet is not accosting the trees as Cowley does, Inthe foregoing 
quotation, Sir Edward also commits a trifling error: the doe is not Dido's, but a 
mere fiction (like John Doe) introduced in the way that poets call simile, and lawyers a 
simiuliler, 
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nison,” in the fields and forests. There haply may his fancy be deli- 
vered of tresh forms, and a young family of fictions may immortalize 
his name. 

Our view of the intimate connexion between poetry and law, would 
be incomplete, if, after having shown the obligations of lawyers to 
poets, we did not adduce a few examples ot the oblizations of poets to 
lawyers. We shall take them all from one poet, but that one shall be— 
Shakspear are ! 

Shakape are’s Pegasus was manifestly the Pegasus of the Inner 
Temple; he luxuriates in the language of the law; he revels in legal 
tropes and metaphors, and by his profound acqui aintance with those 
springs of sublimity and te ndervess that lie in the works of Bracton 
and bleta, of Fortese ue and Littleton, he has actually reduced his 
biographers to conjecture, that he had his education in the office of a 
country-lawyer, or was apprenticed to the seneschal of a manor-court. 
But Shaks speare knew where the language of poetry was to be found. 
We shall begin by quoting one or two of his daw-sonnets / 


U nthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 

Upon thyse Ifthy beauty’s legacy * 

Nature's bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 

And being frank she lends to those are free. 

Oh how, when Nature calls thee to begone 

What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 
Thy unused beauty must be tombed with thee, 
Which used, lives thy executor to be.* 


In the eighteenth, we tind the following exquisite couplet 


Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's /ease hath all too short a date. 


The thirty-fifth sonnet breathes the air of Gray's Inn still more per- 

cepubly : 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate. 
:" gainst myse lt a "lawful ple a commence ; 
Suc h civil war is in my love and hate, 
That I an accessary needs must be 
To that sweet thief, &c. 

In the thirtieth, we have more of the ‘‘ wild wood-notes” of the law, 
and who can hear them and not recognise in the songster ‘‘ sweetest 
Shakspeare, fancey’s child ?” 

When to the session of sweet silent thought 

1 summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of manya thing | sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste. 
Then can | drown an eye unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, - 
And weep a fresh love's long-since cancelled w oe.” 


In the forty-sixth we have a ¢rial of love, the pleadings, the jury, 
and the verdict ! 





* Milton, who also draws from the fountaias of the law, pets the following words 
into the lips of the jolly Comus : 
Why should you be so cruel to voureelf, 
And to those da: ty limbs which Nature lent 
For gentle usage’ 
But you invert the cvvenants of her trust, &c. 
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Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, 
But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And saith in him thy fair appearance lies, 

To ‘cide this ttle 1s impanelled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart ; 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eyes moiety, and the dear heart's part. 


The inspiration of the eighty-seventh is from the same source. 


Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing ; 
The charter of thy worth gives thee rele ‘asing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but thy granting ? 
The cause of thy fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my pate nt back again is sw erving. 


Again in the hundred and thirty-fourth : 


Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward, ° 
But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart ail. 


And in the next sonnet: 


So now L have confessed that he is thine, 
And 1 myselt am mortgaged to thy will ; 
Myselt Vil forfeit, so that other mine 

Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still ; 
But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 
For thou art covetous and he is kind : 

He learned but, surety like, to write for me, 
Under that dond that him as fast doth bind. 


The plays of our great bard are rife with evidences of his partiality 
to legal phraseology, espec ially when he strikes the tenderest chords of 
pathos. 

The heart of Juliet bursts asunder in the diction of Gilbert and 
Powell: 

Oh, I have bought the mansion of a love 
But not possessed it. 
And, 


Oh, break my heart! poor bankrupt break at once. 


Romeo, in the last agonies of passion, exclaims, 


Arms take your last embrace! and lips, oh, you 
The doors of breath, sea/ with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing de ath, 


In ‘* Troilus and Cressida,” we have 
A kiss in fee-farm. 
In “ Richard Til.,”” Cupid employs an attorney : 


Be the attorney of my love to her. 


In * Love’s Labour’s Lost,” an attachment is served upon ladies’ 
hands : 


Every man attach the hand of his fair mistress. 
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Hlamilet does not 
Set his life at a pin’s-fee. 
And Macbeth mentions a kind of fee not to be found in any of the 
law-books : 
The general cause ? Orisita fee-grtes, 
Due to some single breast ? 
Henry IV. describes his predecessor as having 
FE nfeoffed himself to popularity. 
In * Othello,” we meet a fancy akin to the idea of the thirtieth son- 
net, already cited, 
Who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
heep /ects,* and /aw-days, and in sesston sit 
With meditations lawtul. 
Ph quantity of legal tnformation displayed by Hamlet is amazing : 
‘Why may not that be the skull ofa lawyer ? Where be bis quidde ts 
now, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? Why does he suffer this 
rude knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, 
and will not tell him of his action of battery? Humph! this fellow 
might be in his time a great buyer of land, with his statutes, recog- 
nizances, his tines, his double a his recoveries. Ts this the 
fine of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his tine pate 


full of fine dit? Will his vouchers vouch him no more of his pur- 


chas 8 and double ones too th: in the leneth and bre adth ot a pair of 
indentures 7 The verv conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box, and must the inheritor himself have no more ?”’+ 

In this passage itis Obvious that enapaare riots in the topics which 
he puts into the mouth of Mamdet; all his lawyerly reminiscences 
rush upon his fanev, and without the slightest scruple he makes the 
Danish prince the organ for exhibiting his own extraordinary legal eru- 
dition. 

It would be the easiest of tasks—mere reference to an index—to 
multip ily these citations: the me mory of eve ry re ader will sup ply a 
thousand similar passages which at least demonstrate the agreeable and 
vivid pageenemne which legal forms and phrases had made upon the 
mind of the first of poets ; it we are not permitted to argue that 
Shaksp are resorted to the treasures of the law as the most opulent 
Exchequer of poetical thought and fiction! 

We shall merely add that if any marvel at the doctrine that Shak- 
speare was a lawyer as well as a poet, a philosopher, and a moralist, it 
may lessen their amazement to be informed that a Dominican doctor of 
the thirteenth century, the renowned Albertus Magnus, maintained the 
Blessed Virgin to be a consummate civilian and canonist ! 





* Leets, or Courts. Leet, ancient local tribunals of Saxon institution. 
+ Even Mrs. Page is conversant with Fines and Recoveries, as indeed an English 
lady well moght, when a Danish prince knew so much about them.—‘“ If the d—l 


have bim not in fee-s mple, with tine and recovery, he will never, I think, attempt us 
again. — Merry Wives of Windsor, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. 


BY AN ETONIAN, 


Chap. IX, 


“ Tlow situations give a different cast 
Of habit, inclination, temper, taste : 
And he that seemed our counterpart at first, 
Soon shows the strong similitude reversed, 
Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 
Boys are at best, but pretty buds unblown, 
Whose scent and hues are rather guessed than known— 
Each dreams that each is just what he appears, 
But learns his error in maturer years, 
When disposition, like a sail unfurled, 
Shows all its rents and patches to the world.” 


[x my last chapter I took somewhat of a leap from the hall of 
festivity, to which I will now again return. 

As the Fellows and their guests do ample justice to the good 
things of this world, so are we, the collegers, on that day allowed 
to indulge somewhat more than usual. ‘To each boy is allotted the 
half of a roasted chicken, a certain portion of ham and greens 
(and no stint), besides some very good pastry. Happiness sits on 
the faces of all, except those poor fellows of the sixth form, who 
are superannuated on that day, that is, too old to be able to stay 
in college any longer, their age being above nineteen; and conse- 
quently, should no resignation come for them on that day, before 
the cloister-clock has done striking twelve at noon, they no longer 
belong to Eton, and lose all their hopes of ever becoming Fellows 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

The mighty operation of dinner being concluded, the strong 
audit ale having been discussed by pledging-can, to the memory of 
Henry VI.; Won nobis Domine is then sung by the choristers 
and singing-men, and all take their departure, leaving the reliquie 
Danaum to the old grumbling almswomen. The Fellows and 
their guests adjourn to Fellows’-chamber to their convivial vinal 
potations, and the boys to whatever mischief they can set afloat. 

Election-Monday has other pleasures for the collegers than the 
mere dinner, for tarts and strong beer find their way into the cham- 
ber in the evening. I called the almswomen grumblers, and so 
they certainly are, but not without tolerably just cause. Every 
colleger takes good care to have one, if not two pockets, in his 
gown, and as the supper-hour in the hall (six o'clock) is considered 
to be too Gothic for this age of refinement, the cold breasts of 
mutton, which are allowed for supper, find their way into the said 
pockets, and from thence by a natural gradation, step by step, 
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into Long-chamber, where, with some herbs and a few turnips from 
a neighbouring field, a most excellent broth is made for supper, 
at a more genteel and fitting time of night. And as the alms- 
women are to have only what is left, as far as mutton goes, they 
sometimes find a perfect minus : though they make up for it in 
broken bread and siw7pes (beer), too good to be carried away. 

(in the Tuesday and Wednesday the boys are examined previous 
to their entrance into college, as well as their fitness for King's. 
This falls to the lot of the posers, the examining chaplains — 
rather terrific gentlemen in the eyes of the boys. The examination 
takes place in clection-chamber. 

I recollect my first entrance into that awful room, where | 
thought there appeared a collection of red lions sitting round the 
table. It was a beautiful sunny afternoon, and the bricht glare of 
the sun striking through an immense red curtain, let down at the 
large oriel window, completely dazzled those not accustomed to 
such an appearance, and imparted that vivid rubicundity to the 
persons seated therein. 

The gentlemen (as the tradespeople had the impertinence to call 
the oppidans) having gone home on the Monday, and the collegers 
having to wait until the Thursday, all the shops are shut up, and 
now and then, only a straggling colleger to be seen. 

On the Wednesday -evening of our breakine up, about two years 
hefore | left, 1 can well recollect the affright which some of the Fel- 
lows of Eton and its inhabitants were put into by seeing the Long- 
chamber enveloped in flames, which were m: king their w ay out of 
the different windows thereof. The truth of the matter was this: 


The boughs which had been ranged all along Chamber, had by 


this time begun to be somewhat arid, and in a fit state for burning. 
At that time I belonged to Upper Carter’s-chamber. To confer 
upon it the name of a loft, would be, I think, granting too high an 
honour to it. It certainly had stairs to it instead of a ladder, the 
usual way of mounting a hay- loft, still being separated hom the 
noise of Long- chamber, it was usu: uly considered to be an enviable 
place to get into. Well, H. M., proposed having a bonfire the 
last nicht—no sooner said than dene. By removing the bedsteads 
that were near to the fireplace, and putting them out of harm’s 
way or fire-way, more room was made for an additional supply. 
The candle was applicd and verily it was a splendid sight. Very 
little danger could accrue from the conflagration (as we then 
thought, but I have altered my opinion since), there being only 
bare walls, and old oaken floors that would not burn. In addition 
to the flames, the chamber had its quantum of dense smoke, not 
very agreeable to the eyes, or to human breathing: the only 
thing to do was to mount up to the windows that were free from 
the flames, and put their heads out to inhale the fresh air. Some 
went down to Lower-chamber, some took advantage of the windows 
on the stairs, others went to the scene of my nocturnal affright with 
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the fishes, and one poor fellow ventured to come up into Upper 
Carter’s-chamber, where I was preparing to get into bed. This 
place was tolerably free from ot 

He directly came to me and said, “* B——, I wish you would 
allow me to sleep with you to-night, for | cannot stand that con- 
founded smoke.” 

To which request I immediately assented. 

We had not been’ long in bed (he rather enjoying his _ situation) 
and I wishing him at /e diab/e (for it was very hot weather at the 
time, and aided by the heat from Long-chamber), when who should 
open his study-door (there were four in this chamber) but the cap- 
tain of it, and having heard us talk, demanded, “ who were in that 
bed ?” 


De tuo ipsius studio conjecturam ceperis. 
Cicero, 


I told him that such a one had asked me to permit him to sleep 
in my bed, for that he could not stand the smoke in Long-cham- 
ber. 

“Oh!” says he, “TI will try ;” and with a sounding slap on the 
cheek, he bundled him down stairs to make the attempt with the 
somniferous god. He is now a distinguished character at the bar, 
and was recorder of P——, until the Whigs dispensed with his ser- 
vices. 

Whenever the chimney of Carter’s-chamber became at all foul, we 
always used to set fire to it, and being very large, the roar it made 
when blazing was magnificent—very much to the annoyance of 
Dr. Davis, the then Provost, part of whose lodge was very ap- 
proximate. Our fires there were made with large beechen logs, 
supported on iron dogs, where we used to roast potatoes beauti- 
fully among the ashes. One of these logs, every lower boy was 
compelled to saw up before he went to bed with a saw that had no 
edge, and appeared as if it had been in the hands of the dentist 
frequently: this was one of the most severe things that a lower 
colleger had to endure ; for the thinnest logs were always chosen 
by the biggest boys, vi et armis, leaving the heaviest for the poor 
little fellows that could scarcely lift them. I have frequently known 
them to dock themselves of part of their rolls for breakfast, to 
bribe another stronger boy to saw up their portion for them. 

In the very place where the logs were kept, I weil recollect having 
carned the title of “The most experienced rateatcher in college,” 
from the circumstance of having caught with a jack haltering-wire* 
an immense, perfectly gray, old rat, which was supposed to be the 
ghost of King Henry VI.; or at any rate to have been in being 
from the very first foundation of the college. 
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* A favourite amusement along the ditches of Eton-comm a, wlere the jacks come 
from the | bames to deposit their spawn, 
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I was somewhat of an adept myself in jack-haltering, which 1s 
pe ‘formed by fastening a twisted wire with a noose In it, attached 
to a long ashen pole. and then gradually slipping it over the head 
of the fish, with a sudden jerk it tightens, and the said fish is se- 
cured. | had once caught a very large perch, a very difficult fish 
to catch by that means, owing to its peculiar formation. and had 
found another lying very close to Fellows Avot. Just as I was going 
to secure my prey, anothe + boy came up, and with some little malice 
threw a stone into the water, which of course disturbed my intended 
spoil, and I lost it. 

[ was so enraged at the time, that I immediately laid the pole 
about his pate as hard as I could, and with tears in my eyes from 
sheer anger, told him, if ever he did so again, IT would serve him 
the same. He had been in the habit of bull\ing me, and I sup- 
pose it rather cowed him, for he never after annoyed me. 

In such alarge seminary as Eton is, it Is of course natural to sup- 
pose, that the dispositions and inclinations of the boys must be very 
varie ay 


One boy, a lower colleger, had such a determined abhorrence of 


school, and | suppose vice versa, such a predilection for dulce 
domum, that he was constantly running away, and as constantly 
meeting with his deserts in_ the library (flogging-shop) on his 
return, attended by Duckey, an old colle ‘ve-servant, kept for the 
purpose of sweeping out the chambers. Whenever Duc ‘key was 
seen mounted on the Windsor coach for London, there was no 
room for surmise on the occasion: it was pretty certain that 
Master H was off again ; and no retriever, or old hound, ever 
came upon the scent better than the above messenger. 

Another was particularly fond, as he used to run through Simon’s 
yard to his dame’s, of pulling the bungs out of the barrels, and 
allowing the contents to take their departure. The swipes* were 
no great loss it is certain. I well Bs: “me old S--—, the college- 
brewer, catching this boy at one of these pranks, pa hallooing 
after him, in his nasal twa: 1g, 

** | say, Mas ter Nicholas, there you are knocking the bungs 
about again: I certainly will tell the head-master, I will, indeed, 
and have you well logge d.’ 

These admonitory reproofs passed unheeded, when his back was 
turned, out went a bung, and so on, to the s sad annoyance of poor 
- . 

There was one boy two or three years older than me in school, 
who was one of the best shots in the kingdom: in short, I do not know 
whether he would not have gained the silver arrow at any archery 
meeting ; but then his shooting was with the long bow, and a ter- 


* A name given to the small beer (very small, indeed) brewed for the use of the 
boys, but the election audit-ale is super-exceilent. 
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rible long bow it was. The various tales that he would relate for 
our benefit, when sitting round Long-chamber fire, would have done 
credit to any Munchausen. Whenever he opened his mouth, pre- 
fatory to his s¢mp/e story, the remark usually made was, “ Now for 
it, now fora crammer.”” He had, however, so perfected himself in 
the art of invention, that for truth to have been extracted from 
the well of his ore rotundo, would have been twice as difficult as 
his original system. He used always to swear that his father 
lighted his fire with bank-notes—that was one to which he rigidly 
adhered: still his stories were very amusing, wf impudentissime 
mentireiur, and he was a great favourite among the boys. He had 
a very pretty nickname given to him—and all that knew him 
then, and know him now, would recognise him by it, did ] mention 
it, but as 1 do not intend to be personal to any one’s annoyance in 
these “ recollections,” to living characters, of course I omit it. At 
any rate, he is now a good divine and an excellent fellow: the ars 
mentiendi, that is, poetical allusions, of course being left at Eton in 
the last century, 

I do not think that there was any one so much abhorred by the 
collegers—and that from his strict fidelity to his duty —as Sly (as 
hte was termed, the head-master’s faithful servant), principal and 
only locker-up and gaoler to the boys, birch-collector, and rod-dis- 
tributor; and whom we designated sometimes by another name— 
by the mythological one of Cerberus. No bribe would ever do 
with him to let any one out at night after we were locked up— 
rejecit alto dona nocentium vultu. What a hated sound it used to 
be when he came to light the fires ! 

“ Half-past seven,‘come get up,” accompanied by a tolerable 
rough haul of the shoulders. It was his place to call every boy in 
the morning previous to eight o'clock school, and I never recollect 
his once being behind his time. 


Car. X, 


Evans. Have a care of your entertainments: there is a friend of mine come 
to town, tells me, there are three cozens-german that have cozened all the hosts 
of Reading, of Maidenhead, of Colnbrook, of horses and money. 

Merry Wives or Winpsor. 


Among the varions amusements which tend to checker the life of 
an Etonian, and to render it, what it really is, an agreeable life, 
when put in comparison with what are termed private schools, is the 
Montem, asit is called,—a gala-day truly —a day, which fortunately 
for the pockets of the parents, happens only once in three years, 
viz., on Whit-Tuesday. ‘his is the grandest day of all, a day of 
three years’ speculation, of who will be the captain when the revo- 
lution of the triennial cycle occurs. 
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For months previous, tailors and mantuamakers, hatters and 
shoemakers, and a whole host of tradesmen, even army-clothiers, 
are put into requisition, Long, long before my military coat (I 
was a corporal in the pageant of the d: ay) was finished, it was d: ily 
tried on at Reeve’s ; many and many an hour have I whiled away 
in superintending the splendid dress, which I had ordered my two 
servants to wear—one of them, by-the- by, now the Duke of 
—- Mamma and _ sisters are consulted upon the most en- 
gaging colour to be worn, Interest is made to procure situations 
for some of the little boys, generally sprigs of nobility, as servants 
to the captain or the corpor: male (sixth-form boys), which situations 
from the gay dress worn by them, are anxiously desired. 

My first essay at Montem, was as one of the six servants of the 
captain, who was intimately acquainted with my grandfather (and 
who through his mtimacy was ~— at Ankerwyke House). He 
a famous hand at making bumble, a beverage 


Was, | resoilect. 
which afier two days’ 


composed of swipes and seen ae 


bottling was good stuff. 
| am positive that no king strutted his brief hour on the stage 


with more pride than I did on that day, equipped ina light infantry- 
dress, with my blue silken sash, edged with gold, silver buckles to 
powdered hair, and a handsome ivory- 
handled dirk to my side. With which said dirk, many years after- 
wards at a wine-party in Old-court, Cambridge, or more correctly 
speaking at the conclusion of it, | was very near depriving r 
bench of one of its present greatest ornaments in the shape of 


my Spanish-leather shoes, 


learned judge. 
After some taunt which displeased me, when in an excited state 


(proh pudor !) through an over quantity of wine, I flew to my 
rooms, and seizing my dirk, went immediately after my equally 
excited aggressor, whom IT overtook, going ‘up one of the towers of 
Old-court. 1 struck at him (the blood of the old aduiral being 
up), and most fortunately for himself, as probably for my own neck, 
I missed him, and the blow fell on the stone steps, which shattered 
the weapon to pieces—thanks be to God! Of a certainty, not 
even Inebriation, and the addition of a cayenne temper, could be 
any excuse for such an acuon. | need not say, that on the follow- 
ing morning, when reason as well as daylight dawned, I was truly 
penitent. i then made a vow never to stay at a wine party 
after six o'clock during my residence in college : and that resolu- 
tion 1 afterwards inviolably kept; and in a subse quent severe ill- 
ness, the typhus fever, when death ravaged our ranks, I experienced 
the benefits of it. 
But to the Montem again. Independent of the captain (who 
wekets the collection of the day), and the marshal with his splen- 
did truncheon of office, and the ensign with his silken flag, the two 
salt-bearers (who take their station on Windsor-bridge, to collect 
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the salt (money) from their majesties and the royal family, are the 
principal objects of attention, their equipment being generally so 
superb. ‘The runners are of an inferior grade to the salt bearers, 
yet most elegantly attired in silken dresses, and whose office it is to 
go to different stations at a distance from E ~ some of them go 
perhaps to a distance of six or seven miles. Colnbrook and Mai- 
denhead-bridge, in my time, were always considered the two best 
runs, as being situated on the high- road from London to Bath. 
The distant runners always go in gigs, attended by a tolerably 
powerful man, to protect them from insult, which often occurs from 
those trave lling on the road, and not aware of the custom (and no 
wonder) of the mos pro lege. The collection of the runners is finally 
given to the salt- bearers, who are the Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer for the day, and they in their turn present the proceeds to the 
captain, the receiver-general. 

Let us suppose the expected day arrived, and should it be ushered 

in with a cloudless sky, the joy is unbounded. A large assemblage 
of beauty and fashion, rustic as well as west-end, is expected to see 
and be seen. It is a day of bustle and show—according to the 
song, “a day of jubilee cajolery, a day that ne’er was seen before, 
a da ay of fun and drollery.” The ensign’s flag is displayed at 
Long- chamber window early i in the morning. At eleven o'clock 
George I11. used to appear with his family, and with a long-con- 
tinue a roar of huzzas, was received by the boys, ever anxious to 
have their monarch’s smile of approbation ; and from the entrance 
to the school-yard, conducted by the head-master to his cham- 
bers, from whence after an elegant collation therein, the pro- 
cession moves towards Salthill, the principal scene of ‘the day’s 
display. It is a gratifying sight to see upwards of six hun- 
dred of the sons of England’s ‘aristocracy, accompanied by their 
beloved king (now the (Jueen Victoria) and his suite, marching in 
due order, to the all-inspiring sound of martial music; while on 
each side the road is lined with spectators during the whole of 
the march. 

On their arrival at the mount at Salthill, a small eminence from 
whence is derived the name of Montem, the ensign becomes a 
most important personage, and the great lion of the show. Here 
with the symbol of his office, the splendid silken flag, he performs 
a variety of manceuvres, each of which, from the great skill re- 
quired to effect, and a previous long drilling in the perfection of 
that skill, necessarily attracts attention and applause from the sur- 
rounding multitude. This being concluded, Stocker* and his dog- 
grel verses having been well laughed at, the boys then proceed to 
one of the best parts of the day's diversion, viz., superb dinners 


a — — —_ 





* A noted character of Windsor, the poet laureate of that day, the attendant of 
many Montems, drawn in a donkey-cart, fantastically dre ssed, and well known to all 


old Etonians. 
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provided at the principal inns at Salthill, attended by the assistants 
of the school, and the dames to preserve due order r. 

‘ he } yoyous di: ay, the i) fe sf/as dies pueror am. ‘is generally con- 
cluded with a promenade on the terrace at Windsor, at which our 
revered king, old George, used always to make ita point to attend. 
1 believe in his successor’s reign, from a love of retirement, that 
part of the ceremony was dispensed with, the terrace being 
closed; but I believe that our present gracious Queen has restored 
to the public the same gratifying privileges which her good old 
erandtather treated his subjects with, 

Sull, although the public may admire the scene altogether as a 
show, and as the cause of producin 2 much gratification to the 
Etonians ; and although the advocates for its continuance will say 
it is only ove day out of one thousand and ninety-five days, | must 
say that | think its principle is bad. It is nothing less (and I go 
not on my own opinion alone), than a genteel begging, which has 
the sanction of time immemorial, and for which, only under a dit- 
ferent aspect, that of pove rty, Many a poor fellow has been sent to 
the treadmill; and itis a pity that the present head-master should 
not have puta final stop to the custom altogether, for it is the cause 
of a needless e xpense to many of the parents of the boys, who can 
Ul afford it, not willing to be outdone by others in gr: atifying their 
sons In the pageant of that one day. 

I before stated that it is a pleasing sight to see upwards of six 
hundred boys in their blue-jackets and. white trousers, and white 
wands (independent of the salt-bearers, &c.), and although the 
collection may, on an average, yield a thousand pounds (this last 
year | understand much more), yet when the expe nses are deducted 
trom it, a very small sh: are finds its way to its origin: al intention, 
that of producing a sullicient sum to pay for a young man's ex- 
penses at Cambridge during his unde rgraduateship. At its first m 
stitution, it was annual, but it was tound to be so burdensome a tax 
on the paren al treas ag that it was changed to once in three 
years. ‘Thus much for the Montem, which I again add would be 
better abolished. Perhaps the moral in the fable of the “ Ox and 
the Calt,” may be applicable to me, 


Chickens must not teed capons : 
or I might perhaps be told, 


Non est tuum contra auctoritatem senatus dicere. 
CIcERO, 


‘nap. XM, 


\ jubilee shall that titueth year be to you. 
Luviticus xxv. ll. 


[nom our vicinage to Windsor, we were frequently in the habit 
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of experiencing the royal kindness and condescension. During the 

time that I was at school, 1 was present, as one of the upper boys 

(a certain number only, generally fifty, going at one time), at four 

of his m: ijesty’s fe ‘tes—where it was impossible to be otherwise than 

highly delighte dat the condescension of Farmer George (as he was 
alway s denominated, not only by ourselves, but by half the kingdom, 

from his predilection for agricultural pursuits) to one and all. To 

every one a something was to be said, which was a source of grati- 
fication to his auditors. He was a father to all his subjects; but 
ina more striking point of view, did that paternal kindness exhibit 
itself in Saint George's Hall, or at Frogmore, when entertaining us, 
whom he was always i in the habit of calling his boys. 

If, as we are told, cares, anxieties, and troubles are the precious 
stones which encircle the kingly crown, they certainly never ap- 
peared in his entertainments to us. His words were those of joy 
and gladness, shedding their sweetness on those whom he delighted 
to honour. 
| German plays were very great favourites with him, which were 

usually performed at the Que en’s palace at Windsor. <A certain 
portion of these plays were enacted by clock-work. It was of 
course impossible to understand the manceuvring; but I can well 
| recollect this, that we were often in total di rkness. This sometimes 

created rather an odd sort of feeling among some of the tender- 
hearted ones, at what was to make its appearance, whether a ghost 
in real earnest, or only the notes of the invisible girl were to be dis- 
tinguished. 

In my younger days I have been at several fetes, as well royal 
as otherwise. The Horticultural Fetes, as well as Holly Lodge, 
have displayed their profusion and grandeur: in latter days I have 
witnessed the real pleasure on the “faces of my own children and 
others at Dome House* juvenile féte, where its then amiable and 
hospitable mistress reigned the dispenser of happiness, mirth, and 
hilarity. 

But of all the fétes to which I ever had the honour of being in- 
vited, and from which I experienced the greatest delight, was that 
given by our excellent old Queen Charlotte. It was a féte in which 
the whole nation participated—I mean that of the Jubilee, when 
our beloved sovereign had reigned over our land fifty years. 
Through storm and through sunshine he had been our revered 
ruler, thongh at times when the hand of God lay heavy upon him, 

: and ov erwhelmed him with mental infirmity, and the vision of God’s 

blessed light was taken from him, when the reins of government were 

placed in the hands of George IV., as Regent of the land—still 


was he England's King. 
It was a beautiful day in October which witnessed the holiday 














* Bognor. 
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of the Jubilee. Soon after daylight the firimg of the cannon and 
huzzaing of the people were to be heard in all directions, Windsor 
was crowded, not o mly by the high and gr of the court, coming 
to pay their respects to rovi alty, bat by the peasantry also, who 
came in crowds trom the ne ‘ighbouring villag res, to partake of the 
festivities of Bachelors Acre. ‘This is a particul: i spot of ground, 
lvine between Sheet street and Peascoad street, almost in the centre 
of Windsor, and belonging (by right of time immemorial, and ser- 
vice done to the state by the Cachbes of former days), to the Bache- 
lors of Windsor of the pre sent time. ‘This was the place assigned 
for the sports to take place. Bullocks roasted whole, and sheep by 
strings, like sausages surrounding a turkey, were among some of 
the substantials prepared for the multitude in the Acre. I have 
no occasion to remark, that in this country, no feast ever goes off 
without a tolerable good potation—in this instance, be assured, 
the old laudable custom was not omitted, but that Ramsbottom’s 
Hlogsheads were very soon emptied of their contents in honour of 
the day. 

As ltontans, we of course were not left out of the bill of fare, 
but participated in some of the fun going forward on that day. A 
whole holiday and additional commons tell to our share; but the 
best part of all were the evening entertainments, to which [ before 
alluded, given by the Queen, and to which itty of the upper-boys 
of the school were invited by royal mandate. 

It was my good fortune to be the ¢ aptain of the school at that 
time, and as such it Was my province to marshal my schooltellows 
to the Queen’s Lodge at Frogmore. ‘To this particul: w day I often 
recur with pleasure—nay, | think IT may add with pride, as an era 
in my life, which T think I may with truth assert, that no other 
Etoman ever before had such a distinguished honour, and most 
probably never will again. A king to reign fifty vears, Is no com. 
mon eccurrence : thou: oh we are told that Cissa, the son of /Ella 
(from whom Chichester takes its name), reigned seventy-six years, 
and died in the year of our lord 577, at the advanced age of 
117). 

[t will perhaps be needless to remark on the ditliculty which our 
little hb: and experienced in its progress, marshalled by the author of 
these * Reco! lections, ’ through the crowded streets of W indsor. 
The mass of the populace whic h absolute ly covered the road the whole 
of the distance from Windsor to Frogmore, was so dense, that find- 
ing it almost an imposstbility to reach the grounds in any reasonable 
time to witness the festivities of the evening, | determined to solicit 
the aid of some of the Oxford Blues, who were then on duty at 
Windsor, to act as our pioneers. ‘This they immediately granted, 
and with iret ir powertul heavy horses, soon cleared for us a passage 
to the desired Lo, il. 

To remark on the beauty of this evening scene, enlivened by the 
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countless lamps that, suspended from the branches of the trees, re- 
Hected themselves on the calm unruffled waters of the lake—to tell 
of the various luxuries which the beautifully-ornamented tents con- 
tained, and which were perhaps only 1 in the power of roy alty to com- 
mand, and was on this singular occasion, exerted to its utmost: to 
depict the exhilarating influence produced by the bands of music, 
martial, Pandean, and Tyrolese, stationed with great judgment, to 
aid and assist in this almost magic scene, to give an idea of the 
genuine delight, which as well warmed the hearts as enlivened the 
countenances of Frogmore’s guests, would be too great a task for 
me to perform, 

Within a few weeks after this scene of Joy, my resignation came 
from Cambridge, owing to the marriage of one of the Fellows of 
King’s © ‘ollege, there by causing a vacancy in that body. A cir- 
cumstance which does not often occur, took place when my resig- 
nation arrived; there was no Provost of Eton at the time, the late 
Provost having died two days previous, | was therefore ripped, 
according to the Eton phrase, by the Vice-Provost. I then bid 
adieu to the well-beloved as now well-remembered scenes and ac- 
quaintance of my boyhood—little imagining when mounted on the 
coach for London, in all the unrestrained freedom of anticipated 





pleasure, casting a last look on the “distant spires and antique 

towers,” that a day of adversity would ever arrive. I finally 
took my journey for Alma Mater, and was entered a scholar of 
King’s. 

| Thus end my * Recollections of bygone days at Eton.” I have 

| set down nought in malice, and if they shall avail to while away 
® passiny hour, and produce some few recollections of Eton, one 


out of wo objects of the ** Etonian’’ will have been gained, 


My little bark of life is daily speeding, 

Adown the stream, ’mid rocks, and sands, and eddies, 
And gathering storms and darkening clouds unheeding 
Its quiet course through winds and waves it steadies. | 
My love is with me, and my babes, whose kisses 

Sweet sorrows trace from off my brow, as fast 

As gathering there ; and hung upon the mast, 

Are harp and myrtle flowers that shower their blessing 
On the sweet air. Is darkness on my path ? 

There beams bright radiance from a star that hath 

Its temple in Heaven. As firm as youth 

I urge my onward way. 





Dr. Bowntne’s Poct. ( Trans.) 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XIV. 


OWLS, 


The lark is but a bumpkin fowl, 
lie sleeps i his nest till morn: 
But my blessing upon the jolly owl 
{hat all night blows his horn. 
KENILWORTH, 


So doubtless thought and felt the Fly-by-night Club, who bore on 
their seal-ris rs the owl for a device, with an appropriate le OF nd,—and 
thereby hanes a tale. 

lt was widely whispered that the posy first adopted by these minions 
of the moon was Nocte fugimus, but one ot the jolly companions, who 
had attended to his verbs witha little more protit than his co-mates, 
hinted that those winged words might convey a very unclublike notion 
of their prowess when contronted with the Charles who then made night 
hideous, and sugevested Nocte rolamus, as more germane to the matter; 
whi bh motto was engraved ace rdinely, 

1} the w v, how the first verse ot Master Goldthred’s morse] of me- 


lody reminds one of the old wellknown glee— 


(of all the brave birds that ever I see. 
L | ow] Is tiie Wisest In his di rTres 


kor ail the day long he Sits 1na tree, 


But when the. ight Comes AWA fi cs he; 


or, as it has been classically rendered—thoueh we do not find itin the 


A RMNaALNES Came - 


XY omnious ay DUS qu Ss video 


, 
Sapientissimus est bubo ; 
Nam sedet inarbore tota die, 
At cum nox venit, volat ille. 
Which ought to have been chanted- -p rhaps it was—as the evening 
} Vinn ol the volatie association aforesaid, as ‘+ Glorious Ap llo,”’ COolMM- 
menees the harmonies of the Glee Club :—but this is a digression, and 
we proceed, according to our pledge, to a consideration of the bright 
side of the character of the ** bonny, bonny owl.” 
And first, turn we to the pages of Aldrovandi. There we find inthe 
second chapter ot his « lehta bo kK, whnaer he he ading De Bubo ic. and 


in the middie of the Page, thi word 
‘ 


DIGNITAS 
mm grand Roman capitals. And what word more appropriate ? What 
presence among the teathered | enihed tuan that of the 
great ho ned owl, Le Grand Duc. as he is most appropriately named 
nh th king iom of Ciovis W ho ean Loe k at his feathered highness, as 


} ve | : ) p { 
meds 7 Moe al 


ie 


he Sits SOlCcInn and sedate, without Ing UlbIne 


























Recreations in Natural [istory. 


What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight ? 
A question to be presently answered. 

Well is he termed the eagle-owl. If Jove assumed the shape of the 
eagle, did not Juno select that of the eagle-owl for her mutation ? 
For, as the learned Italian remarks, it was not decorous that _ Queen 
of Heaven should take on herself the likeness of any small or vulgar 
bird, but rather that she should be imbodied in one whose reign b 
night was coequal with that of the eagle by day—one that, if some 
ancient narratives be true, had not only secant resisted the royal 
bird, but contended with him) so stoutly, as to leave the confhet 
doubtful. 

Then the art military with which his grand dueal chéteau, on some 
towering precipitous rock, is fortified against the only danger he fears 
—the attacks of man,--for the brave bird 


Dallies with the wind and scorns the sun,— 


betokens deep design and counsel, and a lofty spirit withal, 

“But he is a bird of evil omen according to your own showing in 
your last.” True, gentle reader, you who do me the honour to remem- 
ber the tediousness bestowed upon you—but audi alleram partem ; in 
plain English, there are two sides to a case. 

When Agrippa, persecuted by Tiberius, was fast bound to a tree await- 
ne his fate, did not the German augur, who stood beside him languish- 
ing in the like bonds, cast his eyes upwards and behold a horned owl 
perehed in silence upon the branches, and did not he comfort the dis- 
carded favourite with the assurance that his chains should be loosened, 
and that he should escape to become King ot the Jews, and leave 
children who should enjoy the kingdom after him—adding, however, 
by way of a cooler, that if, on the other hand, the bird still continued 
to hang over his head next day, his fate was sealed, and his death 
might be looked for within five days,—and did not Agrippa escape from 
the fatal tree in good time and become King of Judwa, and did not his 
children reign atter him? Inquire of Josephus and others, so please 
you, if you have any doubt. 

Should tiis testimony be deemed to be somewhat inconclusive, cut- 
ting both wavs, as the law yers say, no one will call in question the 
fact, that the horned owl was held in high honour as a sacred and fortus 
nate bird by the Tartars, who wore its feathers in their heads as a ta- 
lisman to ensure success, and why ? 

It once happened that the Khan of Khans had taken refuge from 
his enemies ina thicket. They followed with hot pursuit and came 
Strat eht upon his hiding- lace; but there sata guardian cherub in the 
shape of this noble bird, and the 'y believing that it would never rest quiet 
if any man were hidden near, passed by with anbloodied scimitars, 
In the silence of the ensuing night the Khan made his way to his de- 
lizhted followers, told them the cause of his safety, and filled them with a 
reverential love for the bird, that became national. The Khan, at least 
had,on this oceasion, as much reason for saying, ‘* Long live the Grand 
Duke,” as the bird had, on another occasion to cry, ‘* Long live Sultan 
Mahmoud.’ 

Then, with regard to the race in general, if the Romans had their 
eagle, the Athenians had their owl. Who shall deny that the last- 
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named biped was the bird of Minerva? Ifanvy such there be, let him go 
tothe well-arranged British Museum, where in the second room, allotted 
to Greek and Roman sculptures, he will find a colossal head of the 
goddess with an owl standing se ntinel on each side of her helmet.” 
Nor did the Romans themselvcs disdain the owl, at least after the 
Acropolis was invaded by the statue of Augustus—if ever one stood 
there.t On the reverse of a coin of Trajan, a large owl sits on a co- 
lumn of el vant proportions, rising from a plinth : and on the reverse 
of another of Hadrian, the bird resting on a shield is associated with a 
peacock, and Rome’s own eagle grasping a fulmen.} If we descend 
to humble lite, we find the owl depicted riding at its ease on the trame 


earried by the man inthe Fulloniea at Pi mpelt: whether to show that 


the establishment was under the protection of the tutelary voddess ot 


the loom, or introduced as the familiar of the house, we leave to the 


learned to determine. 

W th regard to our own levends, we have rete rred to that which Suvs 
that the owl was a baker's daughter: but the nurseries of our time 
made her the offspring of an Earl, transtormed tor disobedience an 
condemned to cry, 

Oh !—hoo—hoo—mv feet are cold.s 


Nav, the north-countryv nurses, according to Nuttall, would have it 
that she was no less than the da yhter of Pharaoh, and when they 
heard the owl hoot on a winter's night, would sing to the admiring child, 


Qh, ' Chm) OO) 
I once was a king’s daughter, and sat on mv father’s knee, 
Bat now [I'ma poor Hoolet, and hide in a hollow tree. 


Dut we must now introduce those patrons of the New Monthly 


et 
whose owlogieal education has been Imperfect, to a nearer acquaintance 


with the organization of this genus; and although this is no place fo 
searching physiological mqurvy, we he pe to be pardoned for sketching 
Out the adaptation of the torm to the wants and enjovments of the 


creature, 

He who delights in contrasts, need seek none more striking among 
birds than that exhibited by a swan and an owl. The first with a pic- 
turesque profile proudly crowning a neck so beautifully long and 
eracetul as to rivet the attention olf the vertest Cymon of a spectator 5 
the last with a great round hea 1, look ne almost as if it were made for 


c § ti 


a hat, and flat fice, placed apparently, upon no neck at all. Yet how 
admirably are both framed for their respective destinies. The long and 
Hexible neck of the swan is ever and anon elegantly dipped into the 
wave, as the spotless living gondola glides over its surface, to crop the 
subaqueous herbage. The disk-like face of the owl turns upon the 
short-neck like a pivot, to catch and concentrate every twilight ray and 
arrest every sound, even that made by 


The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor: 





* We know not where to refer the curious for the remains of the first drawing- 
room carpet laid down at the Atbenawum club, which was bordered with owls. 

¢ See Leake’s * Topography of Athens.” 

¢ ( lt the excel scriptive Catalog fa Cabinet of R I ial 

3 oOnsull the excellent Desc Iplive (.ataiogue of a Cabinet o .oman mperia 
larwe brass Medals,” by Captain Walliam Henry Smy th, R.N., &c. &c, 


$ Consult Waterton, 
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and the bird, no doubt, derives some of its ill-omened repute from the 



























































size of the organs of vision set in this concentrating facial disk. Great Hf 
staring, goggle, or saucer-eyes are popularly attributed to goblins and i 
demons, and are prominent features in a tale of terror. One word ii 
upon the conformation of these organs, which give fulness and breadth ‘| 
to the head, and impart to it somewhat of an intellectual character. Hi 
The eyeball is sup ported by a lengthened, concave, bony ring, or if 
chalice-like tube, consisting of several plates fitted to each other | 
longitudinally. The cornea is placed at the end of this tube, and so i 
is carried out beyond the feathers of the facial disk and head, whilst i] 
the whole machine ry can be adjusted at the volition of the animal with | 
greater nicety than that of any optical instrument made by human 

hands, acco rding to the quantity of light present, or the focus required. 

In the tv} ical owls, the eyes are set so cowpletely t in front, that in 


order to see any hing at their side or a little behind them, they must 
turn the head entire ly, and thus bring the whole concentrating appa- 
ratus to bear upon the object. In the aceipitrine or less typic al owls, 
—the hawk-owl, Surnia funcrea, for example, which freque ‘ntly hunts 
by dayv—the head is sm: ler, and the facial disk less perfect, so that 
the bird is better able to beara strong light. 

The sense of hearing is most acute. The wide and moderately deep 
outward meatus is guarded by an internal fold of skin, and pro- 
vided with a well developed auricular cirele of feathers which, together, 
well officiate as an external concha to catch aud convey the slightest 
sound, The rustling of a straw, a dead leat, or withered herbage. may 
betray the ‘*timorous beastie” that runs below. With all this, the 
plumage is of the softest texture, and is so contrived, that the action 
of flying shall not interfere with the perfect effect of the auditory ma- 
chinery, or operate as a warning to the prey. The external edge of 
the prim ary quill. feathers is serrated, so that less resistance is offered, 
and the flight is performed noiselessly, in strong contrast with the 
whirring-wing of the partridge, whose heavy body is borne off with a 
sti itling sound that brings the heart of the ine xperienced sportsman 
into his mouth, and often saves the game. Both bone and muscle are 
kept down to the lowest point in the owl to make it as light as possible ; 
j and thus tramed and feathered, the bird 
Floats in the air like a downy balloon. 

The family of owls known to modern zoologists by the somewhat 
disreputable name of Strigida, is very numerous and its geographical 
distribution very extensive. In all lands from the Arctic circle to 

| Port Famine, and perhaps to the south of that oininous locality, owls 
are to be found. Any attempt to enumerate the species would be an 
infliction which we, at least, have not the heart to administer. 

An account of the British owls including the visiters, will be as much 
as the most resigned reader, who is not of the deepest ornithological 
blue can bear; and to these Strigida we promise to confine ourselves.® 


TR 





* This resolution requires great self-control. There is hardly an owl in the five 
quarters of the world—for Australia must now be considered the fifth—about which 
much might not be written. ‘Vhat borough-mongering owl, Noctua cunicularit, the chum 
of the biccacha, is one among a host of transatlantic subjects that force themselves 
upon our attention, clamorous for notice ; but the borough-monger has never appeared 


among us, in feathered form at least, and we must be firm. 
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We have not a regularly migratory owl among us except the short- 
eared owl (Strix brdchyotus), and probably "the little horned owl 
(Scops). The other true British Strigida@ are honest stay-at-home 
people, and are quizzed accordingly, We will begin with the rest- 
dents, then take a look at the emigrants, and conelude with the occa- 
sonal visiters, 

Of the residents, the typreal barn-owl, white owl, chureb-owl, gillt- 
howlet, sereech-owl, Strix flammea, to mention only a few of his 
names, first attracts our attention with his downy butf coat, well pow- 
dered occasionally with black, white, and gray, and his snowy waist- 
coat. Though he stavs with us all the year, his race is spread over a 
great part of the world, and they are to be found settled all over tem- 
perate Europe, and as far south as the Cape of Good Hope, not dis- 
daining J ypan and India, but eschewine America. 

The habits of this species—but White has so beautifully and suc- 
cinetly deseribed them that we dare not venture on any deseription of 
oul mW), 

** We have had,” says the charming author of ** The Natural History 
of Selborne’’—** ever since Lean remember, a pair of white owls that 
constantly breed under the eaves of this church. As Lhave paid rood 
attention to the manner of jife of these birds during their season of 
breeding, which lasts the summer through, the following remarks may 
not, perhaps, be cig te sg : 

* About an hour betore sunset (for then the mice begin to run) 
they sally forth in quest of prey, and hunt all round the hedges of mea- 
dows and small enclosuies for th m, Which seem to be their only food. 
In this irrezcular country we can stand on an eminence and see them 
beat the fields over like a setting-dog, and often drop down in the 
grass orcorn. -L have minuted these birds with my watch for an hour 
feet ther, and have found that they return to their nest, the one or the 
other of them, about once in tive minutes ; reflecting, at the same time, 
on the adroitness that eve rv animal ts POsse ssed of as far as regards 
the wellbeing of itself and offspring. jut a plece of address which 
they show when they return loaded, should not, IT think, be passed over 
in stlence. As they = their prey with their claws, so they carry it 
in their claws to their nest: but as the feet are nece ssary in their 
ascent under the ee they constantly perch first on the roof of the 
chancel, and shift the mouse from their claws to their bill, that the 
feet may be at liberty to take hold of the plate on the wall as they are 
rising under the eaves. 

‘* White owls seem not (but in this Iam not positive) to hoot at all; 
all that clamorous hooting appears to me to come from the wood 
kinds. The white owl does indeed snore and hiss in a tremendous 
manner; and these menaces well answer the intention of intimidating : 
for | have known a whole village up in arms on such occasions, imagin- 


ing the churchyard to be full of goblins and spectres. White owls 
also ¢ often scream horribly as they tly along; from this screaming pro- 
bab!v arose the common people’ s imaginary spec ies of screech-owl, 


whic h they superstitiously think attends the windows of dying per- 
sons 
White was seldom wrong, and we here see that he qualifies the asser- 
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tion touching the non-hooting of this species. The general opinion of 
naturalists was, that the barn-owl was never known to hoot. and so 
thought Montagu, a good observer. But Sir W. Jardine shot one in 
the midst of its hooting solo, and he states that hooting is their usual 
erv at might when undisturbed.  Yarrell, we think, comes nearest to 
the truth, when he states that this owl screeches, but does not generall 
hoot. That it does hoot occasionally there can be no doubt; but the 
well-known nocturnal concerts are, we believe, principally due to the 
performers mentioned by White, 

The nest is generally formed, rudely enough, in some old building, 
and the number of white eggs, somewhat more oval than those of the 
brown or wood owl, is three or four. The young, who stick to the nest 
a long time,—as long, indeed, as the old ones will procure mice for 
them,—are at first covered with a white down. Sometimes three differ- 
ent hatches of these animated, important-looking powder-putls are to 
he found in the same cradle, and not untrequently eggs are discovered 
alone with them. 

This owl has a spice of the poacher about him, for he is a night- 
fisher as well as a mouse-unter, and has been seen to plunge into 
a lake by moonlight, and bear away a perch to his nest. The claw of 
his middle toe is serrated, and perhaps helps him on these slippery oc- 
easions. He and his have found a zealous advocate in the warm- 
hearted proprietor of Walton Hall; and every farmer ought to respect 
this eavle of the mice. 

The tawny owl, ivy owl, or brown owl (Surnium aluco/ clad in his 
russet coat, is a sylvan hermit with a dash of the poacher about him 
too,—a sort of feathered clerk of Copmanhurst, for 


He whoops out his song and he laughs at his jest, 


living ostensibly on very simple food, but making free every now and 
then with a young rabbit or mayhapa leveret, and occasionally fastening 
upon the best that the stream or pond contains, whether it swims on 
the surface ef deep waters, or lies at the bottom of shallow brooks, 
like the loach and the miller’s thumb, which last is better known to the 
schoolboy, who goes after him with a fork instead of a trident, as a 
“Tom Cull.” The old birds have been seen to feed their young with 
these little fishes alive and struggling from the stream; and brown owls 
have been more than suspected of stealing gold and silver fish. 

This is a truly nocturnal species, hiding itself by day in the darkness 
of deep forests, and never willingly venturing forth till sunset; for it 
bears the light worse than the barn-owl. 

Cowper has admirably sung the “ sidling” and ‘ ogling” of a small- 
bird flirtation ; but he does not appear to have ever witnessed the grand 
passion of an owl; would that he had. Such a serious affair is only 
to be observed by the out-door naturalist, who will bury himself for 
hours in the depths of the quiet woods near some favourite owl-tree. 

If he is so fortunate as to see the courtship on some warm, gloomy, 
spring day, whose stillness is only broken by the pattering of the 
shower, or the ‘minute drops” that fall from the moss-grown trees, he will 
be well repaid for his watching by the solemnization. The Hudibrastic 
air with which the lover approaches, making lowly congées, as if to 
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Honour the shadow of the shoe-tie 


all these humilities with 


of the prim, quaker-like lass, that receives 
Richardson's bheromes, 


the demure, starched demeanour of one of 
only now and then slowly turning her head towards the worshipper, 
when she thinks she is not observed, but inst: intly turning it back sien 


she thinks she is, and the oceasional prudish snap of her bill, when she 


is apprehensive that he is going to be rude—torm a scene truly edi- 


iving. 

' This is the species that makes the moonlight woods echo with its 
hootings, when, as White remarks, its throat swells as big as a hen’s 
egg. Nor is it vocal in the night alone, for when in love, it will hoot 
in the middle of the day—at least a South-Welsh owl wili. 

Owls are not beloved by other birds, especially the smaller ones, for 
the latter know well enough that the former will make no se ruple of 
gobbling up their young ones, and sometimes make free with thems 
selves: Sir W. Jardine found the remains of a thrush in an individual 
of the species of which we are now treating. The German bird- 

atcher takes advantage of this antipathy, particularly when he wants 
a few jays, and, according to Bechstem, he proceeds after the following 
fashion : 

In the autumn he seeks in a wood for a tree standing alone, a 
vards from the others most frequented by birds, and on it places his 
limed twigs. Iv order to lav his twigs e lective lv, he so cuts off most 
of the branches as to form a kind of spiral statrease, beginning this 
operation some ten or a dozen feet from the ground, and continuing it 
to within six feet of the top. The branches being thus shortened to 
the length of tive or six spans, he builk ls a leaty hut of green branches 
large cnough to conceal as many of his companions as are selected to 
enjoy the scene about to be enac ted. On the top of his hut he sets up 
alive owl, or, if he has none, an owl image, made of clay, or, in default 
of either, the skin of a hare so managed that motion may be given to 
it. All being ready, and the twilight approaching, nothing Is wanting 
but his bird-call, madeof asmall stick with a noteh cut in it, and alittle 
piece of the bark of the cherry-tree inserted, another bit serving for the 
cover. With this he imitates the voice of the owl, for whom the jays 
have as much atfection as the population of the Queen’s Bench prison 
for the hapless gent, ** one ete.”’ who is caught within its royal pre- 


fi Ww 


cincts. 

As soon as the javs hear the voice of their detested enemy down 
they come screeching from all sides, whilst the repetition of their cries 
by the bird-catchers in the hut, causes them to assemble in creater 
numbers. Entangled in the birdlime, crowded and sticking together 
and dragging each other down, the whole surprised and peevish mass 
falls pell-mell in a fluttering, squalling conglomeration into the hut, 
their weight carrying them through its slight covering, and they are 
secured by the bird-catchers. Nor are jays the only birds taken on 
these occasions; for many others, such as magpies, thrushes, wood- 
peckers, and even redbreasts and tits hearing the row, hasten to the 
assistance of their allies the jays, and share their fate. 

The eggs of the wood or brown owl, which is widely extended over 
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Kurope, and has been found in Smyrna and Japan, are generally de- 
posited in the hole of a decayed tree: but the bird sometimes takes 
possession of the deserted nest of a carrion crow, or a magpie, and 
sometimes selects a hole in a rock. When the large eggs, which are 
from three to four in number, white, and nearly round, are laid in such 
holes, the bottom of them is generally smoothed, where practicable, 
and a few slender sticks, straws, or leaves of grass are placed over it. 
The downy young are of a grayish white, and stay long in the nest 
where they are assiduously fed by their parents. When they quit the 
nest they perch on the neighbouring branches and are still catered for 
by the old ones, till they are well able to provide for themselves. 

Some of the owl-trees are haunted tor years by these birds, and con- 
tain the rejectamenta of many generations. White records the grub- 
bing up of * a vast, hollow, pollard ash that had been the mansion of 
owls for centuries” and the mass of matter that was discovered at the bot- 
tom. This proved to be “ a congeries of the bones of mice (and per- 
haps of birds and bats) that had been heaped together for ages, being 
east upin pellets out of the crops of many generations of inhabitants. 
For owls cast up the bones, fur, and feathers of what they devour, after 
the manner of hawks.”” White’s informant told bim that he beleved 
there were bushels of this kind of substance; and this habit should be 
remembered by those who keep owls in captivity, for if they are not 
given mice in the fur, and birds in the feather, they are apt to die of 
decline, for want of a proper cleansing of the stomach. White states 
that he has known a brown owl live a tull year without any water, 

The Dominie Sampson style im which our learned feathered friend 
bolts his late dinner, and the vesticulations in which he indulges, are 
set forth in the ancient quatrain beneath the efligy of the Aluco that 
adorns the Portraits @Oyseaua : 


Le Chat-huant, ou Hibou, de la teste 
Imite et fait les gestes Wun danseur. 
Son gousier est tant large quil est seur 

Davaler vif un Rat, ou telle beste. 


This owl is no great respecter of property, in captivity at least, and 
will often hide things like the magpie and its congeners : we can ane 
swer for the abstraction of an anodyne necklace by one ;—but this 
brings back to our remembrance that owl of owls, Captain Face as he 
was named, and his being sent to sea in the horse-pond on a duck’s 
back, and the divings of the animated bark when the captain in his 
terror stuck his claws into it, and his submersion upon the instant, and 
his hooting astonishment as he emerged, only to gripe harder and be 
avain more deeply ducked, till both were captured for fear of conse- 
quences and the captain was unbound, shaking his feathers and staring 
at the perpetrators with a vacant expression, as who should say, “ what 
does all this mean?” These aquat.c excursions were inflicted upon the 
captain whenever he got a little seedy and moping, and they certainly 
did him good. | 

The long-eared owl, Otus vulgaris, Le Moyen Duc and Hibou cornu 
of the French, but to which the Italians give the somewhat ominous 
name of Duco Cornuto, is a very beautitul bird, elegantly dappled 
May.—vo.. LXV. NO. CCLVII. ” 
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with black and dark brown on pale brown. He loves the ivied tree 
and the thickest shades. Ste W. Jardine deseribes him well: 

‘In a dull winter evening, he is trequently seen abroad before sun- 
set: and when disturbed during the day, the flight, though sailing and 
buovant, i vold and strong. He perches openly, and, when ap- 
proached, you can perceive his orange-coloured eyes dil ited, brilliant, 
and expressive, his long egrets raised and depressed ; he ts aware of 
being pursued, and a second tlight is taken betore a very near approach 
can be gamed.” 

Thi peel: venerally looks out for the deserted nest of some carrion 
crow or squirrel, though it will sometimes make a rude one for ttself. 
The oval white eges are four or tive in vumber, and the young are co- 
vered with white down, Whilst they are perchers they utter a pk untive 
evenmngerv; but the adult’ birds are said to be almost silent ia this 
country, ‘Rats and mice are its principal tour-footed prev, and it tre- 
quently steals upon the hapless small birds as they roost im fancied se- 
entity, and snaps them up. Its widely spread over the world. All 


buare possesses it, and it has been traced as tar eastw ard as Astracan,. 
To the south it has been seen in Trebizond, Egypt, and Atriea. Our 
northern travellers and voyagers found it in high latitudes. Dr. Rich- 


irdson® states that it has been found in America as far north as 60°, 
and probably extends as high as the torests reach. It is the Ammisk- 
oho (beaver owl) of the Cree Indians. The Indians brought to Dr. 
Richardson a nest which was ina bush and contained one egg: he adds 
that Mr. Drummond found a nest on the ground with these eggs, and 
killed beth the birds, and that the abovementioned eggs were smaller 
than those of the english bird. 

lt is found in most of the United States. Nuttall} states that it 
seldom, ever, takes the trouble to construct a nest of its own, seeking 
shelter amid ruis and hollows of trees, and restine content with the 
haif-ruined nursery of the crow, the magpie, the wild pigeon, or the 
buzzard, and even the tufted retreat of the squirrel. 

\\ son tou na one ot the se | rds sitting on her eccs in the deserted 
nest of a Qua-bud (Nycticorax) in April, near Philadelphia, in the 
midst of the gloomy swamped forest to which those herons resorted, 
and one of the quas had a nest inthe same tree with the owl. 

Nult ull SaVvs ! at this owl mi ike Ss i » hollow mourning, expressed by 
the words clou cloud incessantly repeated during the night, so as to be 
troublesome, and that it is emp loved as a di coy. He further remarks 
that it is almost a denizen of the world, being found from Hudson’s 
Bay to the West Indies, throughout Europe, in Africa, Northern Asia, 

probably China, in all which countries it appears to be resident. 
It is said to be the most common owl in France. 


Le moyen Duc, ou bien Hibou cornu, 
Comme te Dux par satyrique geste 
Donne plaisir, et 

Aux monts d'Auvergne il est assez cognu. 


a cornes en teste. 


We now come to the only known regularly migrating British owl; 





* fauna Boreali-Americana, 
Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and Canada. 
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for though it is believed and with reason, that the Scops, so rare with 
us, is a regular visiter, the fact has not been ascertained. 

The short-eared owl (Brachyotus palustris) comes to us from the north 
about October : but Sir W. Jardine has recorded the bree ‘ding of some 
on the Scottish moors, where it is well known to the grouse-shooter. 
The nest was a hole scraped in the ground, In consequence of the 
general arrival of these birds in the southern parts of Britain with the 
first fair October winds, they are called woodcock-owls, an appella- 
tion branded on the memory of more than one luc skleas would-be 
sportsman. 

From some turnip-field hard by a plantation, or a tuft of rushes close 
to acopse on a moist hill-side, up springs a russet-plumaged bird and 
is in the cover iInamoment. 

The eager shooter ‘ catches a glintse on ’in,” as an old keeper used 
to say, through the trees: bang goes the gun, 

“That's the first cock of the season!" exclaims he, exultingly. 

Up comes John, who has been sent, ostensibly, to attend him, but 
really, to take care of him, 

‘I’m sure he’s down,” pointing to the cover—as many are apt to 
say when they shoot at a cock, without being able to produce the 
body. 

** Well—let’s look, sir—where did a drop ?” 

‘'There—just by that holly.” 

In they go, retriever and all. 

‘*¢ There he lies,” cries the delighted shot, loading his gun triumph- 
antly im measure less content; ‘dead as Harry the Eighth. I knew 
he was down—there—just where | said he was, close ‘by that mossy 
stump—can't you see ?” 

‘‘Iss, sir, 1 sees well enough, but I don’t like the looks on ’in :— 
his head's a trifle too big, and a do lie too flat on his face.” 

‘Pick up the cock, | say,” rejoins our hero, somewhat nettled, 

‘* 1 can’t do that, sir,” says John, lifting a fine specimen of Olus pa- 
lustris, and holding it up to the binak- looking cockney, amid the ill- 
suppressed laughter of those confounded fellows who attend to mark 
not only the game, but the number of shots that are missed on their 
abominable notched stic ks. 

‘* Never mind, sir,” adds the comforter John, “ if t’ant a cock, a did 
kip company wi’ em; and a’s curous like, and since you ha’n't killed 
nothen else to-day, I’d bag un, if I was you : he'll look uncommon well 
in a glass case.” 

This owl, again, is widely spread over the whole continent of E urope, 
over India, and Africa. It has been found in America, where it is the 
Tho-thos-cau-sew of the Cree Indians, as far north as 67°. In sum- 
mer, it haunts Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, and Newfoundland. In winter, 
it goes as far south as Pennsylvania. 

The scops-eared owl, or little horned owl, Scops Aldrovandi, Le 
Petit Duc and Huette of the French, Zivetta and Chia of the Italians, 
is a very pretty little bird, the tints, shadings, and penc illings of whose 
plumage it is impossible to deonsibe verbally. It is very rare in Eng- 
land, and generally considered to be a summer visiter, retiring south- 
ward to the warmer parts of Europe, and to Africa, before the cold 
weather sets in, ° 
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Mr. John Hogg states in his ** Natural History of the Vicinity of 
Stockton-on-Tees,” that it breeds in Castle Eden Dene. In France, 
where itis far from common, its arrival and departure are looked for at 
the same time as the advent and disappearance of the swallow. 


Mr. Spence, the well-known coadyutor of the Rev. William Kirby, 


gives an interesting account of its habits in ‘* Loudon’s Magazine of 


Natural History.” 


* This owl,” savs Mr. Spence, * which in summer ts very common 
in Italy, is remarkable for the constancy aud regularity with which it 
It does not merely * to the moon com- 


ulters ITS pe culiar note or cry. 
plain occasionally, but keeps repeating its plaintive and monotonous 


cry ‘khew, kew ‘(whence its Florentine name of Chia, pronounced almost 
exactly like the English letter Q), in the regular intervals of about two 
seconds, the livelong night, and until one is used to it, nothing can 
well be more wearisome. Towards the end of April, last year (1830), 
one of these owls established itself in ne large Jardin Anglais, behind 
the house where we resided at Florence; and, until our departure for 
Switzerland in the beginning of June, [ recollect but one or two in- 
stances in which it was not constantly to be heard, as if'in spite to the 

nightingales which abounded there, trom nightfall to midmight (and 
srebebly much later), whenever | chanced to be in the bac k part ot 
the house, or took our friends to listen to it, and always with precisely 
the same unwearied cry, and the intervals between each as regular as 
the ticking of a caution This species of ow!, according to Professor 
Savi's excellent Ornitologia Toscana, vol. i., p.74. 1s the only Italian 
species which migrates; passing the winter in| Africa and Southern 
Asia, and the summer in the south of Europe. It feeds wholly upon 
beetles, vrasshoppers, and other msects.” 

Inthe Portraits @Oyseaux, the following quatrain appears beneath 
the figure of this Littl Duke: 


Une Huette est petit Duc nommeée, 
Pour ressembler au grand Due, et moyen 
Enticrement. De vray elle n’a rien 

De ditlerent, mais est ainsi formee. 


This elegant miniature species closes the list of British owls, properly 
so called, ‘and we now proceed to a rapid sketch of the occasional 


visiters. 
1} e hawk- owl, Surnia funerca ( Ame rican and Enelish), whic h as 


we have before observed, hunts byiday, and, as might be expected, has, 
like the snowy owl, the facial disk less perfect than that of the noc- 
turnal owls, can hardly be said to be a voluntary visiter; for the 
only instance recorded is the arrival of one on board a ship off the 
coast of Cornwall, whence it was afterwards landed and lived a short 
time in captivity ; but the trim little owl, or passerine owl, Athene Noc- 
tua of the Prince of Canino, Strix passerina of authors, has been taken 
several times - and more rare ‘ly, another Simi ill spec ies , Te ngmalm’ Ss 
owl, Nyctale Tengmalmi of the Prince of Canino, Strix Tengmalmi 


of authors. This elegantlyemarked owl is abundant in North-America, 


where it is the Cheepai-peethees, and Cheepome-séés (death-bird) of 


the Cree Indians. 
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“When,” says Dr. Richardson, ‘it accidentally wanders abroad in 
the day, it is so much dazzled by the light of the sun as to become 
stupid, and it may then be easily caught by the hand. Its ery in the 
night is a single melane holy note, repeated at intervals of a minute or 
two; and it is one of the superstitious practices of the Indians to 
whistle when they hearit. If the bird be silent when thus challenged, 
the speedy de ath of the i inquirer is augured ; hence its Cree appellation 
of death-bird.’ 

The great snowy owl, Nyctea candida of the Prince of Canino, 
Strix nyctea ot authors, which is a mighty hunter, and adroit fisher by 
day, in the northern aud arctic regions at least, striking at the hare in its 
course, and clutching his tinny prey with one sudden stroke of his pow- 
erful foot as he sails over the water, or watches patiently, perched on a 
stone in the shallows, with his legs and feet defended from the cold 
by his thick feather-boots, has occasionally been pone to our shores, 
less frequently, however, than the great horued owl, or eagle owl, 
Bubo maximus of Sibbald, Strix Bubo ot Linnwus, the aan Duke 
herembetore celebrated. 

But even his visits are so few and far between, that we are not justi- 
fied in inflicting upon our readers his natural history and the feats that 
he does in the cold sti hight when he leaves his lofty abode, or those 
done to him by the old French faleconers, who turned him out with the 
appendage of a fox’s tail, in order to entrap the kite that was sure to 
fly after him, if there was one in the country, to observe what Mrs, 
Tabitha Bramble would have called the * phinumenon,” though the 
temptation thereunto be strong. 

So we are fain to conclude with the old quatrain of 1557, lamenting 
at the same time that though the Italians named him Duco and Dugo 
they also called him Bufo (as Belon writes it, though we much doubt 
whether he has not omitted an “f) and, what is worse, give him at 
the present day the appellation of Guso. 

In truth he does appear to have earned for himself among them and 
our mercurial near neighbours the character of a very funny fellow, a 
character that we have often suspected from the accounts of the ancient 
dance ycleped Lubo; but there is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous :— 


Le Duc est dit comme le conducteur 
Lautres oyseaux, quand d’un lieu se remuent. 
Comme Bouftons changent de gestes, et muent, 
Ainsi est-il folastre et plaisanteur. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AVARICIOUS MAN. 


By rue tate Hewnry D. Incuis, Esa. 


AUTHOR or **spar~w rw 1830." “© cae TrRoL,” “ RAMBLES IN THE 


VOOTSTEPS OF DON Quixote, &e. &e. 


No sooner had I descended into the street, than IT perceived that a 
ereat fire was raging at the far extremity of the street next to that in 
which my house was situated: fires were not, however, of unusual 
occurrence, and this being at so considerable a distance from my own 
house, | felt no alarm, having little doubt that it would be extinguished 
before it had made much farther progress, and probably even before I 
should have returned from transacting the little affair that had taken 
me trom home. 

But on my return, an hour and a half afterwards, I perceived that 
it burned with increased violence, and had made considerable progress 
in the direction towards my own dwelling; still I felt very little un- 

‘asiness upon my own account, though at the same time I could not 
avoid feeling that degree of anxiety which would not pow me to 
pass homeward, and forzet the danger, small as it seemed to be; | 
lincered at a lithe distance, sometimes approaching the conflagration, 
and sometimes walking as far as my own door; but as the night passed 
on, the fire every moment making nearer approaches, ] began to enter- 
tain some apprehensions. Stull had not much cause to fear any thing 3 
the street in which the tire raged, although one of the next to that in 
which my house was situated, was separated from it by another street 
which ran transversely, It was not wide indeed, but as the night was 
calm, the tlames, even if not checked before reaching that pommt, must 
necessarily take a different direction. But towards morning, when the 
conflagration had extended almost to this point, the wind sprang up, 
blowing —wes across the street, towards my dwelling. My agitation 
now began to be excessive: on everv hand 1 heard the cries of lamen- 
tation over th loss ot both lit and property, —( rowds of naked and 
houseless wretches were retreating backwards, their eves still directed 
towards the flames that had nearly swallowed up their all, while 
others, like myself, watched anni vusly the progress of the fire; some 
walking to and fro, some standing still, wringing their hands, and 
others, to whom misfortune bad come vet nearer, uttle roy a faint cry as 
the flames, wafted on by the wind, caught their own dwellings, or as 
the sudden crash and mounting volume of smoke and fire announced 
that hope was at an end. But the misery and ruin in which I saw 
others involved made small impression upon my mind. Which among 
them all, thor apn 1, has so much to lose as 1 have ? or who is there that 
cannot save his property more easily than ] can? T now bitterly re- 
rretted that 1 had turned all my money into gold: to attempt re- 
Moving “. v treasure would be to expose it to ce rlain pill: we; and if it 
were bid how should I recover it amid the ruins in which it might be 
buried: or might it not even be melted, ahd mingle with the rubbish 


that surrounded it? But these, nevertheless, were the only alterna- 
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tives, and the latter of them it seemed alone possible to adopt. Yet I 
delayed, hoping that this expedient might sull be rendered unneces- 
sarv ; but as eve ning approached my worst apprehensions were realized 
—a furious wind arose, which not only drove the flames across the 
neighbouring streets, but carried with it millions of minute fragments 
of the burning materials, which fell like showers of fire upon the ad- 
joining, and even upon some of the more distant buildings, so that 
every moment a new cry from the dense crowd, whom curiosity or mis- 
fortune had assembled, announced that flames had burst out in new 
and unexpected quarters, 

There was no longer time for deliberation ! T hastened with a sinking 
heart to the apartment where my treasure lay. [had fortunately taken 
the precaution to have it enc losed in smaller iron chests than those in 
which Solomons had kept it, otherwise it) would have baffled my 
strength to remove it to anv place of security. One by one IT carr ied 
these to the cellar which had alre ady been instrumental in obtaining for 
me the possession of this treasure, and whieh I earnestly hoped might 
again stand my friend in preserving it. “This labour comple ted, I per- 
mitted the water to flow in, for the double purpose of concealing my 
treasure, and of diminishing in some degree the fervour of the heat, 
should my worst fears be realized, 

Nothing more could Ido; and IT returned to the scene of horror to 
wait the event. Oh! it was agonizing to think, while I every moment 
saw the insatiate flames embracing and wreathing around new victims 
of their fury—oh! it was agonizing to know that no effort of mine 
could stay their progress, or avert the ruin that was about to be consum- 
nce The fruits of all that T had done, of all my toil and anxiety, 
were about to be swept away; for as [ looked back upon the scene of 
devastation, upon the wide , smoking ruins that spread on every hand— 
how, alas! how, said I me ntally, shall I be able to recognise the spot 
where my gold les buried, even should it escape being ‘mingled with 
the dust ‘and embers? Tears—bitter as any that were ever shed over 
blighted hopes,—sincere as any that ever owed from mortal suffe ‘ring 
or human sympathy, fell from my eyes. They were the only tears J 
had ever shed from infancy, and sure ‘ly the possessions for which I had 
toiled and plotted-—the wealth, in pursuit of which so many anxious 
hours and agonizing moments had been endured, was better worthy of 
a tear than the baubles for which I have heard that men sigh and weep 
away their lives ! 

Atlength I saw the flames approach my own dwelling—they advanced 
—they receded—again the wind bore them forward—they touched my 
roof—once more they retreated—but now a vast pile of adjacent build- 
ings fell to the ground; the flames and smoke burst forth like a vol- 

cano; torrentsof fire rained down, and my house was enveloped in the 
general conflagration, Had my term of life upon earth extended to a 
thousand vears, this hour would have ever seemed but newly past away. 
Soon my own dwelling was undistinguishable, amid the smoke and 
flames that alternately darke ned or lighted up the cloudy sky; but at 
the imminent danger ot suffocation, I lingered near, keeping my eye 
upon the spot where I su; pposed my treasures to be buried. 

So rapid was the progress of the fire, that ere the morning dawned 
it had extended far beyond the scene of its midnizht devastations. The 
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crowd had followed | r fled before it: but the sufferers were left be- 
hind: and when day eels broke u pon the scene of desol ition, these 
might be seen standing near the spots which they sup pose dd to be the 
site of their dwellings, that perchance, when the heat of the embers 
should decrease, they might recover some wreck from the smoking 
ruins; others, eager atter gain, were already raking amMmonye the red 
rafters; while frequent seuthles and loud words disturbed the otherwise 
silent scene, as tritles were appropriated by the finder, or claimed by 
the real or pretended owner, 

Two davs and two nights IT watehed near to the spot where I supposed 
my we th might vet le buried. Phe contlagration had done its worst 
upon me, and | now heeded no mere the progress it made, and the 
ruin it occasioned to others. The distant hum that attended tts pro- 
gress was sometimes walt d towards me; and during the night the il- 
lumination of the skv, now brighter and now fatnter, as the flames 
mounted or receded, and the fitful flare that was oceasionally thrown 
around me, showed that during three days it was unextinguished, All 
this time the heat and smoke that rose from the ruims were too great 
to permit any attempt at discovery ; there were many who, like myself, 
linvered dune these d. ivs among the wrecks of their possessious,— 
several, to recover the bodies of lost relatives,—bDut at first their num- 
ber had been ereater. Tlunger had toreed some to go in search of 
bread ; sorrow and exhaustion had numbered others with the dead that 
lay beneath the ruins: while aftew, urged either by affection for friends 
they had lost, Or ne ited DN the hope of ean, had clambered amMmonye 
the half-burnt beams and blackened remnants of walls; but these 
giving way beneath them, they sunk among the smoking rubbish, and 
were doubtless sutlocated, or were slowly consume “dd by the fire that yet 
smouldered beneath. One woman there was who had taken her seat 
upon a beam that had partly escaped the tire, and which lay close to 
the spot where IL stood. Many times she entreated me to assist her in 
se seebinn for her husband and child that were lost: her misfortune had 
partly « waoed her intellect; towards the morning of the second day she 
died ; her outstretched arm lay close to me, and seeing upon one of 
her fingers a valuable ring, | took it of, thinking it might as justly be 
appropriated by me as by any other person. 

li was now possible to prosecute a Seare he: from only a few spots 
smoke stillissued, and the torrents of rain that had continued to fall 
curing the morning, now scarcely occasioned any hissing noise. I felt 
aconfident bellet that 1 was not greatly mistaken in the site of my 
dwelling ; but it was imy practicable by my own unaided etlorts to attempt 
removing the heaps of villas. beneath which I still hoped my treasures 
lay secure. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the ring I have mentioned had 
come into my possession, for otherwise | wees not have had the means 
of paying those whose labour was necessary. I heard many around 
me imploring the bystanders, with the utmost earnestness, and even 
with tears, to assist in searching for friends or property ; but these appli- 
cat.ons were rarely successful, because nothing could be offered as a 
reward by those who had probably lost their all. Attentively noting 


the spot I left, I hastened to another part of the city, and there dis- 
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posing of the ring, returned with the means of obtaining men’s good 
offices. 

I soon found some willing to undertake what I proposed, for the re- 
ward | offered, and with the promise of a greater recompence if their 
efforts should prove successtul. The agonizing doubts and fears, the 
tormenting uncertainty that agitated me as the work proceeded, were 
scarcely less endurable than. the agony IT sutlered when I saw the fire 
rain down upon my dwelling. Many te ‘dious hours | watched the slow 
progress that was made: LT assisted in the work too; and towards eve- 
ning we had reached the entrance to the cellar. But nowthe labourers 
refused to proceed further without more remuneration—TI had no more 
to give, and they left me alone. 

This, after a little consideration, was scarcely a matter of regret. 
The greatest difficulties had been surmounted ; and if my treasures were 
really in existence, it might prove dangerous to expose it to the gaze of 
those who assisted in laying it open, ‘The site now ascertained, the 
approach of darkness did not hinder the prosec ution of my labour— 
some heavy beams had fallen across, and had prevented so great a 
quantity of rubbish from filling the cellar, as would have otherwise been 
the case. IT crept beneath them, dug among the bricks and burnt wood, 
thrust mv arm below, and at length, in the midnight darkness, | had 
my hi ind. upon one of the iron boxes which I knew to be the de ‘pository 
of my gold. 

How, at that moment, was my labour repaid? It was a moment of 
most exquisite joy. What now was the conflagration to me? What 
the ruin it had brought to others? T still continued to labour during 
the greater part of the night, and with renewed success; but as morn- 
ing dawned, exhaustion and want of food overcame me ; I desisted from 
my task, covering my treasures with some rubbish, and sat down upon a 
beam. I dared not leave the spot, and yet food must be obtained. I 
had fortunate ly in my possession the means of gaining access to my 
gold, and having taken a few pieces, L beckoned to a ragged wretch 
that stood near, 

‘ Friend,” said I, ‘‘ take this piece of gold, go and buy with it as 
ool bread as both you and I can eat, and bring back the rest of the 
money.” 

The man took the gold, but never returned. Another man, not so 
ragged asthe other, stood nearto me; I beckoned to him. 

“Friend,” said I, ‘take this, go and buy me some bread with a 
small part; bring back the remainder, and I will reward you libe- 
rally.” 

This man also took the gold, but he never returned. It was agony 
to be thus cheated out of my gold: but without bread I must die. 

“Friend,” said I to a third, whom I beckoned near, “‘ take this gold, 
buy me asmall portion of bread, and bring it to me—all the rest of the 
money vou may keep.’ 

But this man returned no more than the othertwo. Fool! said I to 
myself, to suppose that men will bring back my gold, or even trouble 
themselves to bring me bread, I beckoned to a fourth man, 

‘“‘ Take this piece,” I said, ‘‘ buy me a little bread, and bring it to 
me, the rest of the money you may keep; and if you bring the bread 
quickly, J will give you another piece of gold.” 
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This man took the cold. and I had not sat many minutes when he 


returned. TLwould have taken the bread and refused the additional re- 
ward, but he would not part with the bread until I gave him the 
gold. 


‘ All men are alike avaricious,’ said I to myself; and as I ate my 
bread, | consoled myself for the loss of my five preces, by thinking how 
fortunate | must have been to amass so great treasures in a world, where 
all who live tn itare as eager im pursuit of gold as myself. 

I resumed my labour, and continued it until Thad ascertained that 
no part of my treasure was lost; and before nightfall, | had the whole 
of it conveyed to a distant part of the city, where I] took up my 
abode, 

This misfortune was now passed. It mizht have reduced me to beg- 
gary; but IT had agai to thank my own foresight and my lucky star, 
that such a calamity had not befallen me. 1 had much indeed to re- 
gret; and Enever wholly recovered trom the depression which my losses 
occasioned. All the means that | had allotted for future subsistence 
were gone, and the sum IT had been toreed to lay out in recovering my 
treasures had diminished them at least twenty pieces, but I resolved by 
rigztd economy to atone tor this loss. 


Char. IV. 

Tits ts not a record of my life, but a depository of my confessions ; 
it is, theretore, unnecessary tor me to dweil upon those pe riods during 
which my actions do not tllustrate the powell which mv maste r- passion 
had obtamed over me. The twenty years that followed the occurrences 
I have just related, present, with one exception, nothing that merits to 
be recorded. ‘That exception is indeed an important one, tor the cir- 
cumstance to which Tam about to allude, ultimately led to events that 
need more than any that occurred daring my lite to have the veil torn 
away trom them. 

It will be recoileeted that Thad a danghter—an only child. From 
the death of my wite until she had attained ber sixteenth vear, I had 
never seen her. Her maintenance during all that time had taken 
something trom my hoards, and the trequent though small demands 
which, from time to time, were made upon me in consequence, were a 
constantly-recurring source of irritation, which grade liv grew into a 
dislike of the obje ct who was the cause ot these unwelcome ap plic ations. 
When Esther (for such was the name of my daughte r) had attained her 
sixteenth vear, L resolved to be no longer harassed as I] had hitherto 
been, but to bring herto my own house; in the intention, also, of ren- 
dering her labour in some way a means of subsistence to us both. 

This plan bad occurred to me at ditterent times previous to the period 
of which 1 speak ; - but the dislike I felt towards her, as well as a dis- 
inclination that anv one should know the extent of my riches, had pre- 
vented me trom finally rere, upon the step, until a casual intimation 
trom those with whom she had hitherto lived, that her taste for music 

und proficiency upon the sine were surprising, determined me to delay 
no longer a step which would not only put an end to a ruinous expen- 
diture, but which, from the exercise of her musical talent, might even 
be made the means of subsistence to both of us. 
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The arrival of my daughter was the only event unconnected with the 
acquisition of riches, that up to that period of my life had ever pro- 
duced any excitement of mind, It was an event, however, which 
although unconnected with the future acquisition of wealth, might 
easily be supposed to bring to my memory many circumstances con- 
nected with the acquisition of what | now possessed: the excitement 
was therefore not of an agreeable kind; chiefly, | think, owing to an 
undefined feeling, that in bringing my daughter to my own house I 
was bringing her into contact with that inheritance of which I had de- 
frauded her. It was not that I anticipated from her presence any feel- 
ing of remorse on account of the part Thad acted; but because I 
could not divest myself of an indefinite suspicion that my treasure was 
less safe in the vicinity of her who, but for a certain act of mine, would 
eventually have had au just claim to one-half of it. This feeling, it will 
afterwards be seen, grew upon me, and eventually led to most import- 
ant results. I knew, indeed, that Esther was entirely ignorant, not 
only of the act by which [| had rendered her wholly dependant upon 
myself, but that there had ever been any will made in her favour; and 
I knew also, that even, if Esther were not ignorant of this, it would 
now be impossible for her to make good any claim upon her mother’s 
inheritance ; yet | was conscious of an uneasy sensation when | con- 
templated her return, and the very attempt to persuade myself that 
there was no ground for indulging in such feelings, had only the effect 
of fostering them, and of leading to a greater dislike of the individual 
who seemed about to step in between me and the assured possession of 
my treasures. 

Such was the state of my mind when Esther was brought tomy own 
house, and such the feelings with which I received her. IT have said 
that | had not seen her since the death of my wife, when she was but 
an infant, too young to have borne any distinct expression of counte- 
nance—or if she had, the period was too distant to have left upon my 
mind any recollection of her appearance. 1 involuntarily started when 
J first cast my eyes upon her, so great was the resemblance betwixt her 
and my wife. The same features, the same form, and scarcely younger 
in appearance than her mother, when I first bethought me of making 
her my wife. But upon acloser examination it was apparent that there 
was a difference betwixt them in expression, and, consequently, partly 
in character. The eyes of the younger Esther had much of that 
searching look that bad so distinguished Solomons, and in her 
countenance altogether there was something of that passion and firm- 
ness that had belonged to him. I did not like her looks: she was 
eminently beautiful—but it was beauty of a severer cast than had dis- 
tinguished her mother; her countenance indicated a penetration of 
character that was far from agreeable to me; and from the first mo- 

ment I cast my eyes upon her, I felt persuaded that I had acted impru- 
dently in the step I had taken, and almost doubted whether I should 
not again dismiss for ever one whose vicinity I foresaw would cost me 
many uneasy sensations. 

It cannot be supposed that mine was an agreeable home for a 
a daughter. She could have no love for a father whom she had never 
seen, and the dislike which from the first I felt towards her, necessarily 
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prevented any growth of affection on her part; nor were my habits or 
character calculated to render a re ier ‘nee with me agree rable : my life 
was one of absolute seclusion; the place where | dwelt was dull and 
cheerless,-—I saw no one in my own house, nor ever went in search of 
SOctictyV, and not trugalityv merely, bout the most pinching penury pervaded 
my domestic arrangements. So revolting, therefore, was this mode of 
liie tothe taste of a yvoune female, that when | proposed that her mu- 
sical talent should be turned to account, and that she should give in- 
structions upon the lute, she vladly acquiesced i the proposal; no 
doubt seemy in it a deliverance trom what she naturally looked upon 
us imprisonment, 

From the moment my daughter came to reside with me, the constant 
object of my solicitude was to conceal trom her all knowledge of the 
riches | posse ssed : upon this concealment it seemed to me that its se- 
curity depended; vet Leould not help entertainmeg suspicions that my 
attempts at concealment were metlectual—not from any thing Thi id 
observed, but because she must, upon two or three occasions, have 
heard, if not seen me, hastily elsue the panels that concealed the 
chests, with a view of whose contents Thad been gratifying myself; 
and I felt contident besides, that hers was not a mind to take no note 
of the embarrassment which, upon such occasions, | was sensible of 
showing. It was therefore a relief to me when the greater part of my 
daug rhter’ s time was spent from home, and my avarice was also gri tified 
by receiving from her the whole of het emoluments, which she eave to 
me unsolicited, reserving only a very small provision for her own neces- 

sary expenditure. 

In this manner nearly two years passed away, and Esther approached 
the completion of her eighteenth year. During the time that had 
elapsed previous to ly the suspicious feelings TL entertamed had 
rather increased than diminished; but as) Esther ap proached her 
eighteenth birthday they gradually obtained a firmer hold of my mind, 
for it was at this age that she would have been entitled to one half of 
my Whole treasures, but for the ingenious act by which | had trustrated 
her rights. Hitherto, even if she had been able to read the past, she 
had noclaim upon ber inheritance, but the time was now at hand when 
her ignorance only stood between her and its possession. But there 
were two circumstances that occurred about this tine which imparted a 
dreadtul force to the suspicious T harboured, and which, by working 
upon my avarice, greatly contributed towards the important occurrences 
that shortly afterwards took place. 

One day, taking advantage of Esther's absence, and stung by the 
herce lust of gold, to gratify my appe tite for ut by fe casting my eyes with 
its display, I had thrown open all the secret panels of my apartment, 
and had lifted the lids of the chest that contained my vold, and was 
engaged in minutely examining my hoards to be assured that nothing 
had been abstracted, when the door was sudde nly thrown open, and 
Esther stood upon its threshold. In a voice of thunder, I commanded 
her to withdraw,—but the evil was done—the discovery was made ; 
her intrusion might indeed be unpremeditated, but it had made her 
mistress of the secret which it had been my unremitting study to guard 
from her, and seemed to be the first step towards the realization of my 
fears. 
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The other incident was still more alarming. 

The copy of the will which IT found in my wife’s hands on the day 
upon which she died, | had never destroyed; I had kept it from the sa- 
tisfaction T felt im occasionally reading it, and congratulating myself 
upon the dexterity with which [ had rendered it unavailing. When 
my daughter came to reside with me, I deposited this paper in what 
seemed to me a place of pertect security conscious how fatal an in- 
fluence it might have should its contents become known to her: and on 
the unfortunate day upon which she learned the secret of my riches, I 
had drawn it from its hiding-place for the first time, and held it in my 
hand at the moment when she appeared at the door of the apartment ; 
but so great was my haste to close the lids and panels, and so 
extreme my agitation, that T dropped it, and left it upon the floor, 
where Esther afterwards found it and brought it to me. I could not 
doubt that she had read it; and indeed, even if she bad not told me 
that she had, her expression would have informed me of this. 

These two events, occurring so close upon each other, effectually 
roused my angry passions, and gave energy to my suspicions. I up- 
braided her with an intention of robbing me; accused her of treachery 
and ingratitude ; told her that all | possessed was at my own disposal ; 
and when anger had somewhat yielded to prudence, I drew forth the 
revocation of the will, and put it ito her hands, I perceived, how- 
ever, that made little impression upon her; the anger or accusation 
of a father are powerless when the child does not love him; she 
calmly read over the revocation, and returned it without any observa- 
tion. Now, then, my daughter knew not only that 1 was possessed of 
great riches, but that one-half of these had belonged to her mother, 
and that this half had onee been destined to come into her possession 
at the age which she had now reached. It was true, indeed, that she 
had read the revocation of the will, and also that that revocation was 
etlectual, so long as it was believed to be authentic; but Esther bad 
now reached a marriageable age: and although I might have despised 
her unaided eflorts to establish her claims, | dreaded the possibility 
of anevent that might put these claims into stranger hands, But, be- 
fore the occurrences I have related took place, the event I dreaded had 
unhappily approached its completion. 

In the lower part of the same house in which I lived, a person named 
Malibran had taken up his residence. He was a gentleman of French 
extraction, and of but very limited fortune, and was by profession, an 
artist. [le painted portraits and miniatures, and also worked in mar- 
ble, when he was fortunate enough to obtain an order. The age of the 
artist was about twenty-five ; his figure was tall and well-proportioned, 
and his countenance fine and prepossessing. The window of his work- 
room was parallel with the door to my house, and was filled with spe- 
cimens of painting and statuary. 

In passing to and fro, which Esther was accustomed to do several 
times every day, she had been in the habit ever since Malibran had 
come to reside there, which was about a year previous to the time of 
which I have been speaking, of stopping to look at the attractions which 
lis window presented : and having naturally a considerable taste for 
painting as well as for music, she had frequently stood a long while 
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examining the different specimens that were exhibited. All this time 
she had no acquaintance with Malibran, further than occasionally re- 
turning a slight acknowledgement in compliment to the respectful 
obeisance which he never failed to make to her, should she at any time 
pass when he stood at his door. But Malibran, whether captivated by 
the beauty of my daughter, or attracted by a rumour he might have 
heard, that her father was a rich miser, did ‘all that lay in his power to 
please her—an attempt which was atte ‘nded with pe rfect success. 

The history Iam at present relating, was afte rwards communicated 
by Malibran ; but as an ac quaintance with it is a necessary introduc- 
tion to the events that follow, | intreduce it in this place. 

Esther, stopping one day as usu il, to look in at the artist’s window, 
was surprised to perceive a likeness of herself. There is no female 
who would not have been flattered by such an incident, and this was 
accordingly the first step towards an acquaintance with Malibran, 
which daily inereased, and at length led to the event which I am now to 
relate. 

One day, shortly after the occurrence of the two incidents that had 
awakened my fears and suspicions, and at the very time when I had re- 
solved in my mind to watch my daughter ni irrowly, seeing that she had 
reached the age of woman, and might form some attachment, as her 
mother had formed with me, she suddenly broke the silence that was 
scarcely ever broken by conversation, by informing me that Malibran 
would pay me a visit that evening. Such an announcement was as un- 
common as it was unexpected. No stranger had darkened my door 
‘for twenty years; and such an event seemed to me synonymous with 
an attack upon my property. 

** What say you?” sail IT; ‘ Malibran—Mabhibran the artist pay me 
a visit—for what purpose? I'll have no visiters.” 

My daughter replied, that he would himself inform me of the pur- 
pose of his visit. | was then totally ignogant that there was the 
smallest acquaintance between Malibran and my di iughter, and of the 
object of his visit 1 could not therefore have the least suspicion; but, 
whatever the object of it might be, [ was resolved that no man should 
enter my house; | took my cloak ‘ond hat, and locking my door, en- 
tered Malibran’s woiks shop, abruptly demanding of him the object of 
his purposed risit, 

He had no sooner mentioned the name of my daughter, than the full 
truth blazed upon my mind, and with it the conviction that my worst 
fears were about to be realized; | fancied | saw in this man nothing 
ditlerent from a robber, who took an insidious method of possessing him- 
self of my wealth ; the recollection of my own artifices gave strength to 

he belief that it was my wealth more than my daughter that he desired. 
i at first accused him in the broadest terms of being i in league with my 
daughter to rob me—for now being fully aware of the mtim: icy that 
subsisted, | thought it useless to attempt concealing from him that I 
Posse ssed wealth, since | could have no doubt that my daughter had 
made known to him her discove ry of my sec ret. To all my ace cusations, 
Malibran replied nothing, but re pe ‘ated his assurances of disinterested- 
ness, to which I gave no ae of credit, and vowing to be revenged upon 
my daughter, and menacing him with the severest measures, should he 
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attempt to renew any communication with her, I left him, and hur- 
ried to my own house to execute my threats upon Esther, whom [ now 
looked upon in no other light than in that of an enemy,—and an enemy, 
too, who had power to injure me. | reproached her as bitterly as I 
had reproac ‘hed Malibran, telling her it was useless to de ny that she 
was in league with him to oppress and ruin me; but that she was my 
daughter, ‘and should obey me. 

To this she replied ¢ ilmly, that she was indeed my daughter, but that 
I had never acted towards her as a father; and that as for M: alibran, 
she did not deny that she loved him, and manne to espouse him—that 
my wealth was coveted by neither, and that indeed he was ignorant that 
] possesse d any. 

To the latter part of this statement I gave no credit ; but again ac- 
cusing her of treachery, and expressing a determination to be obeyed, 
1 thrust her into her own apartment, and secured the door, 

1 was now ina state of mind little to be envied. I fancied myself 
surrounded by persons who only waited an op portunity of bringing me 
to beggary. ‘It was in vain that [ read the revocation of the will 
twenty times in an hour, and attempted to argue myself into security : 
that I had always connected in my own mind with ‘concealment : but 
now! what seeret had I that was not revealed? The extent of my 
riches was known—the tenour of my wife’s will was known; and al- 
though it was impossible that Esther could be aware of the artifice that 
] had practised, yet I had often fancied I had read suspicion in her 
countenance; and my own mind readily suggesting to me the many 
deeds I had myself done for the sake of acquiring the riches I pos- 
sessed, I hesitated not to attribute like designs to those who were to 
come after me, and believed that Malibran and my daughter were pre- 
pared to go equal lengths in the prosecution of their purpose. Day 
and night I was tortured with fear; each moment seemed to me next 
to that when I might expect an attempt upon my life and property ; 
my nights were spent in watching; often l crept to the door of my 
daughter’s chamber to listen if all was still within; and if for a few 
moments sleep overcame me, I would quickly rouse myself and shake 
it from me as a thing I dared not court or encourage. 

It was the fifth evening afier that upon which I had made the dis- 
covery that tormented me, and the fifth of my daughter’s imprisonment 
in her chamber, when, as I sat in bed a little while after midnight, I 
fancied I heard the sound of voices, and almost immediately afterwards 
a footstep as if within my daughter's chamber. I started from bed, 
trembling, and not daring to breathe, and stood listening ; presently I 
heard distinetly the withdrawal of a bolt, the slight creak of an open- 
ing door, and a light footstep. 

I now felt aneuwed that the time had come when Malibran and my 
daughter were about to attempt the execution of their design ; and a 
recollection of the many difficulties I had surmounted in obtaining my 
riches, nerved me with a determination not to part either with them or 
with life without a struggle. 

In this frame of mind I suddenly threw open the door of my apart- 
ment, when a loud scream, and the light which streamed through the 
open door at the same time discovered my daughter. 

I instantly sprung forward and seized her, dragging her back into 
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my apartment, and vowing that her last hour was come,—nor am I sure 
that, had it been possib le to execute my threat without the possibility 
of discovery, [ would not at the instant have m: ade good my words. 
She believed me, end continued her piercing sc reams—but at this in- 
stant my fury against her was suspended, by hearing the door of my 
house burst open, and the next moment Malibran rushed upon me, and 
with the blow of a chisel which he held in his hand, felled me to the 
eround. When | recovered, which was not tor some time afterwards, 
I lay in bed, and Esther sat by my bedside. 

Gradually the circumstances of the past night came to my recollec- 


tion: and although LT found it difficult to account for the presence of 


isther at my bedside, IT entertained a firm beltef that she and Mali- 
bran had intended to rob and murder me; and, as well as I was able 
(for the blow L received had somewhat stunned my faculties), I re- 
newed my accusations,—and without having maturely settled ino my 
own mind any detinite plan of revenge, TE swore that the consequences 
should tall heavily on Malibran, — Esther endeavoured to persuade me 
that Twas mistaken; she admitted that she had intended to elude my 

vigilance, and that in this Malibran had assisted her; but she solemnly 
dine lanrned, both on her me and on his, any design against my posses- 
sions: and she added, that she had for the present abandoned her in- 
tention because | was wounded, and there was no person to assist 
me, 

This explanation [did not at that time believe; but finding my trea- 
sure entire, and seeine that Esther and Malbran had remained when 
they might have fled, and taken my gold along with them, and still 
more certainly from the discovery in my daughter's apartment of two 
letters from Malibran. inj which the time of ber Hight was appointed, 
but where nothing was said of any attempt against me or my pro- 
pertv, | was persu: ded that upon that night, Malibran and my 
daughter had only resolved upon effecting their union—a re ‘solution, 
however, which I considered but preparatory to attempts at establis h- 
ing her claims upon her inherttance, 

But 1 felt that nothing could be more opportune than the recent 
event, as a means of ridding myself of Malibran; and from the letters 
| have mentioned I received another piece of information that enabled 
me to mature my plans, and which seemed, fortunately, to put Mali- 
bran entirely in my power 

lL Jearned from one ot the se letters, that he had not only procured for 
mv daughter a key, by whic h she might esc ape from her own apart- 
ment, but also that he had possessed himself of the means of opening 
the door of my house, that he might the more readily aid her fli: cht. 
This discovery went far towards recompe nsing me for all the dis- 
quietude | had suttered on account of Malibran, and hi wing now fully 
resolved upon my plans, I procee ded to execute them. 

| laid an accusation against Mahbran, of having in concert with my 
daughter attempted to rob and murder me; of having entered my 
house in the dead of night by means of false keys, and having inflicted 
with a chisel, a deep wound in my head. 

Malibran was in consequence ‘seized, his house was searched, and 
keys answering to my door were found in his possession ; and upon 
this charge he was shortly afterwards brought to trial, The evidence 
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against him consisted in the key of my house found in his workshop— 
of the key of my daughter’s chamber, which I produced —of the 
chisel, which was proved to be his, and which he had left in the very 
apartment where I kept my treasures; and to this was added my asser- 
tion upon oath, that a considerable quantity of gold had been taken, 
and my positive asseveration that Malibran was the man who had en- 
tered my apartment and felled me to the ground. 

In reply to these charges, Malibran did not deny one tittle of what 
was alleged against him, excepting that part of the charge which 
accused him of robbery. He admitted that he had made the keys in 
question; he did not deny that Esther intended upon that night to 
escape from captivity and from my persecutions, and that it was for the 
purpose of facilitating that escape the keys were fabricated; he said 
that while waiting at the door of my house ready to open it when Esther 
should give the signal, he heard a terrific scream and a cry of murder, 
and he admitted that he then rushed into the house, and finding me as 
it appeared to him in the act of murdering my daughter, he struck me 
with the chisel which be held in his hand. 

This, he said, was all his story ; he had no witness to the truth of it, 
but he had written certain letters to my daughter, which if produced, 
would prove that her escape, and not robbery or murder was his sole 
object. These letters I] knew Esther had diligently sought for, but 
having laid my hands upon them first, 1 securely disposed of them, the 
moment I had obtained from them the information they conveyed, 
Esther being accused along with Malibran, her evidence was inadmis- 
sible; and therefore, as there was no corroboration of his story, which 
was looked upon only as an ingenious fabrication, I entertained little 
fears for the result. 

It was in vain that Esther, with the dignity of innocence, and the 
fervour which her love for Malibran inspired, poured out her sorrows 
and protested the innocence of both; her earnestness was regarded 
only as the natural result of her affection for the accused, and her story 
which was precisely similar to that told by Malibran, was looked upon 
as nothing more than an ingenious contrivance plotted by her and her 
lover, for explaining away the positive evidence of Malibran’s guilt. 
Malibran was found guilty, and sentenced to die—Esther was ac- 
quitted, 

I was now once more freed from the weight of fear that had oppressed 
me, Malibran was effectually disposed of, and although Esther's ruin 
had not also been accomplished, I had already settled in my own 
mind a plan by which all danger from her might be provided against ; 
a plan which, however, I was not permitted to accomplish. 

From the day upon which Malibran had been condemned, until the 
morning previous to that upon which he was to die, I had not seen my 
daughter; she had been with Malibran. 

On that morning, before sunrise, I was sitting in my chamber, rumi- 
nating upon the past events, and upon the success of the design by 
which I had dissolved the tie between Malibran and my daughter, when 
suddenly, the door opened, and Esther stood upon the threshold. 

I started involuntarily. I seemed to behold her mother, as on the 
evening when I had avowed the murder of her father, she rose up, and 
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fixed upon me that look, which was exchanged for the fixedness of 
death. | felt myself quail beneath her eye, and for the first time, 
strance, undefined fears, with which mehes had no connexion, knocked 
at my heart. 

Esther!” L said, almost doubting whether it was the living or the 
dead who might be so addressed. 

‘*]tas Esther,’ said she. 

It was indeed Esther, the living Esther that stood before me; for 
as she spoke she advanced within the chamber, and stood but a pace 
from me. 

«There is but brief space for communing,” continued she, ‘ Mali- 
bran mav vet be saved, and | demand the means of saving him.” 

‘Of saving Malibran ? Fool, to come hither on such an errand! But 
how save him 7—he dies this day.” 

‘| tell you he may be saved; [have bribed his gaoler; if'a thou- 

sand pieces of gold be delivered ‘to him before davbreak, he is saved.’ 

“A thousand pieces of gold to save him! Think you that I, who 
have contrived his ruin, would drain my treasure to defeat my own pur- 
pose- to frustrate my wishes ¢ 

** Hoary-headed miser, bloody-minded man—my father though you 
be, Malibran then must die, and die innocent and unreve ‘ged ! Grant 
me the boon I ask, and you will be for ever freed from the presence of 
Malibran and Esther—refuse it, and living or dead, I will pursue you 
for ever—I will publish your erime to the world, and the world will 
believe me—lI will ery murder, till it echo my erv—lI will pray to God 
for vengeance, and your own child shall be the instrument of his 
nehteous anger,” 

Esther's frame was violently agitated, her eyes gradually lightened 
up, and were filled with the expression of some dreadful purpose; a 
territic smile began to play about her quivering lips, and reason seemed 
to totter on her throne. 

At that moment a deep-mouthed bell tolled one of the morning 
hours. Esther started convulsively. 

‘*Tiush!" said she; ‘tit is his death-knell,” a terrific and length- 
ened shriek burst forth, and at the same moment snatching the weapon 
which always lay unsheathed in my chamber, she plunged it in her side, 
and fell atmy feet—dead. 

It was already daybreak, the maniac scream had pierced the si- 
lence of the morning, and alarmed the few passers by, and ere another 
moment had elapse 1d, the sound of voices approache d, and the door of 
my dwelling was assailed by violent and repeated Mowe. Escape was 
impossible; and in one moment more, concealment even might be too 
late. 

I cast my eyes towards the secret receptacle of my gold, and blessed 
the contrivance that now offered so secure a retreat, and at the touch of 
the secret spring the panel flew open. It was the subject but of a mo- 
ment’s thought, whether I should myself seek this concealment, or use 
it to hide the evidence of the deed ; for again the blows were repeated 
more violently than before, and with the dread before me of being the 
next moment in the grasp of justice, | crept within the panel, and 
drawing it after me with a violent jerk, it closed, and I was left in dark- 
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At first, fear and agitation prevented a recollection of the situation 
in which I had thus voluntarily placed myself; | listened breath- 
lessly in the expectation of every instant hearing the door of my dwell- 
ing burst open, but when a little time had elapse d, and no sound 
reached my ear, | became convinced that the persons who had desired 
to enter, he ‘aring no repetition of the ery that attracted them, had de- 
parted; and now, for the first time, the horrible truth flashed upon 
my mind, that in orde ‘rto escape from a danger that had no existence, 
i had entombed myself with my gold. A cold sweat broke over my 
frame; | had voluntarily shut myself in my grave; no art of mine 
could restore me to the licht of d: iy; once closed, the panel could be 
opened only by the touch of a secret spring without: no force of mine 
could split the wall of my prison; for, that my gold might be secure, 
and that no hollow sound might be returned to a blow on the panel, 
the door to my hoards was massive as the gate of a prison, nor could 
any sound from me reach a human ear; and even if my cries could find 
an answer, this would but rescue me from one death to deliver me to 
another. 

But for my fatal prec Ipiti ney, some means might have been found 
to conceal the proofs of the bloody tragedy. It was true, indeed, 
that Esther had not fallen by my hand, but her own; but who would 
give credit to this? the concealed would be presumed the guilty; my 
house would be searched, and those letters to which Malibran appealed 
upon his trial as proofs of his innocence would be found, and by them 
would be revealed the dark plot that had brought him to the scaffold. 
It was a strange and startling conviction, that which first flashed upon 
my mind, that the fruit of all my toil was about to be lost for ever ; 
and that no artifice, no contrivance, no effort could change the condi- 
tion of things; for so accustomed had | been to scheme against difh- 
culties, that L could scarcely persuade myself that all | could plot and 
devise was now utterly fruitless. 

Yet even here, with death before me and near me, I found from ava- 
rice some sources of consolation to my latter hours, The chests that 
contained my riches were unlocked, 1 could open the lids and thrust 
my hand among my gold, and although I knew that [ was about to 
lose the consciousness of possessing it, yet a keen thrill of pleasure was 
felt at my heart, and even called a smile of satisfaction into my coun- 
tenance, when I reflected that it was buried with me, and that ages 
might pass away ere any other than my own skeleton hand should 
clutch it. 

Day passed and night passed, though day and night were indistin- 
cuishable to me, and I was sensible of the approach of death. It was 
less the gnawings of hunger (though these were not unfe ‘It) than a sense 
of suffocation, that warred with life. It may be expected, perhaps, 
that with death pressing upon me, I should have been overwhelmed 
with compunction; and that some of those deeds, which when death 
seemed distant were regarded with indifference, might now have been 
viewed with other feelings; but let it be remembered that, during life, 
the acquisition and the possession of wealth had absorbed every other 
feeling, and now it was separation from these enjoyments, more than 
the dread of death, that occupied my mind. 
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Life ebbed fast away ; the instinctive love of it prompted one more 
effort for deliverance, and | cried aloud for help; but my voice died 
within the compass of my narrow prison, and sunk with a deaf and 
leaden sound among the piles of gold. I felt that all was about to 
close for ever; 1 still grasped in my hand the gold that seemed the 
only link connecting me with the world; in its touch were recollec- 
tions of keen enjoyment, and I felt it to be an aggravation of my miser- 
able fate, that | was not permitted once more to feast my eyes with 
its glories. That enjoyment had for ever passed from me; even the 
grasp that now linked me with my gold would soon relax, and tears 
gushed from my eyes—tears offered to the memory of that which had 
been the charm of life. 

Again, death knocked at my heart, I would have cried once more 
for deliverance, but the sound died in my throat: I ceased to breathe ; 
but life still fluttered at my heart, a rushing like the noise of many 
waters was around and within me, and I had no longer a consciousness 
of a fleshly existence. 

Here the curtain must fall. 


NOTE. 


The reader will have observed that historical accuracy is not rigidly pre- 
served in the foregoing story ; but as it has no pretensions to being an histo- 
rical tale, the deviation may perhaps be pardoned. 

I have supposed a regularity in the Jewish observances in this country, as 
early as the year 1661; but as the first mention of Jews in England, after 
their expulsion in 1291, is when a certain Rabbi Menasse obtained from Oliver 
Cromwell, in 1656, protection for his brethren, it is probable that for some 
time subsequent to this, or even until the passing of the statute 26 Geo. IL, 
there was nothing like regularity in their customs as a body. 

When Solomons is made to say “ Knowest thou that no Jew can intermarry 
with a Christian,” this is meant, with reference to the usage of the Jewish 
body, not as the communication of an inviolable law, for there were none but 
the posterity of Canaan with whom it was not lawful to marry,—these God 
had commanded the Jews to root out. 

I need scarcely say, that it is quite in accordance with the Jewish system, 
that a Christian orany alien to the Jewish faith may become a proselyte, 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 


By Joun Poorer, Esa. 


AUTHOR OF “PAUL PRY,” &c. 


Cuar. XXIX. 


LOVE'S LABOUR LOST—A DIGRESSION TOUCHING FOOLS’ CAPS—OUR 
HERO'S PLEASURE NOT UNALLOYED—MISS ST. EGREMONT’S IMPOR} 
TANT INTERVIEW WITH MR. HARRY SCOTT—A MODEL FOR CITY 
JUNIOR PARTNERS, 


In a dramatic composition it will not unfrequently occur that a point 
upon which the author has bestowed his utmost care, and to which, 
consequently, he trusts for an equivalent effect upon his audience, will 
pass (in theatrical phrase) ‘‘ without a hand ;” or, which is still more 
mortifying, without silently extorting a tear or exciting a smile, ac- 
cording to its intention. So did it happen in the instance of our 
hero's note to Mrs. Fleecer. The body of that composition had cost 
him comparatively but little pains; and although the result of only two 
sketches previously made on the dirty back ‘of a letter, yet was its 
success perfect. Not so, however, in either respect, with ‘its highly- 
elaborated postscript. That had not been struck off at a white heat : 
on the contrary; it was the work of many successive efforts, passing 
through a variety of forms, from the dry, tame, and spiritless 


“P.S. Mr. Quiddy comps to Miss St. Eggermunt,” 


till it became, at length, what we find it—the elegant, the refined, the 
touching, the poetical— 


“PS. P.Q. present most respec' comps to the fare moaner,” 


—yet did this after all prove to be a total failure. 

And why bad this postscript, this mere tail to the body, been so dis- 
proportionably laboured? For the best conceivable reason: that this 
seeming tail was, in fact, the body, nay, the very soul of the missive : 
it was the purpose for which the rest was little more than a pretext. 
True, his self-invitation was adroitly addressed to Mrs. Fleecer; but 
his pointed yet delicately-turned message to the young lady could not 
fail, as he thought, to render it apparent that the latter was uppermost 
in his mind, and to bring some complimentary notice in return. 

But man is born to disappointment, nor arc his best-concerted schemes 
invariably successful. This we assert with indomitable confidence, yet 
thereby shall our modesty suffer no impeachment; for, claiming not 
the merit of originality for the observation, with singular candour we 
admit that it has been uttered in our hearing, much oftener than once, 
by many more than one person. Not so was it with him from whom 
we first heard it. With grave look and uplifted finger, he prefaced it 
with, ‘* Now mark what I say: Man is born, &c.” At once we looked 
up to him as a profound thinker, a philosopher, a man who had seen 
much of the world and carefully treasured the fruits of his experience ; 
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nor was it till we had been assured that he had heard the saying 
from somebody else, who, in his turn, had heard it from another, and 
so on back to the davs of Noah, that our reverence for his wisdom 
suffered the smallest diminution. 

With respect to the unacknowledged adoption of another per- 
son s———— 

But here let us stop, lest Mr. Any-letter-of-the-alphabet, or Mrs. 
Any-number-of-asterisks, should charge us witha personal allusion to 
one or other ot them. 

Ha! ha! ha! the mere thought of it makes one laugh outright. A 
fool's cap is sportively thrown up into the air. Amongst the thousand 
heads which are accidentally passing at the time, the odds are about 
nine-hundred-ninety-and-nine agaist its falling upon a head which it 
shall fit to a micetv, One picks tt up and tries it on; then another; 
but i! does not accommodate itself exactly to either. By a little cutting 
and contriving, to be sure, it might be made to serve tolerably well. But 
they are a couple of sensible fellows, much too knowing to take trouble 
to adjust to ther own heads a fool’s cap never intended for them, but 
thrown at random; so they Il none on’t; and away they vo, nor ever 
intimate even by a whisper, that any fool’s cap had fallen within a 
hundred leagues ot them. 

A third, less discreet, rushes forward— 

‘** Hold there, my masters,” cries he to the crowd; ‘‘ give me that 
fool's cap; Tll swear ‘twas made for me, so wear it IT will.” 

He tres it on; “twill scarcely hold upon the crown of his head ; "tis 
evident to every body the cap was never meant for him. But, by dint 
ot pulling and tugging at it, assisted by some coodnatured triend, who 
(bent on a little mnocent mischief, and laughing in his sleeve all the 
while) encourages him in his delusion, he forces it first over one 
ear, then over the other, and fuming and fretting, and vowing 
vengeance agaist the wicked wight that made it, exhibits himself to 
the town ina tool's cap « f his own choos ne. 

"Tis none of yours, man,” cries the maker, ** "twas never intended 
for you; | should be ashamed to turn out of hand so miserable a 
misfit; nevertheless, if vou are resolved upon wearing it, why, in 
Heaven's name, wear it. But, prithee, don't say I took measure 
of you tor it: ‘twould lose me my reputation as a tolerable work- 
man. 

But the remonstrance is in vain, The volunteer-wearer has managed 
to squeeze his own head into a chance fool’s cap, nor rests he satisfied 
till he himself has persuaded the town to believe that the cap fits 
ham. 

Now is it not strance that a man should But, contrary to 
our custom, we are digressing: so return we to our hero. 

Man, as we have said, is born to disappointment, nor was Quiddy 
altogether an exception from the rule. 

**tlat from Mrs. Fleecer,” exclaimed he, when next morning he 
opened that lady's note. 

But his satistaction at finding his self-invitation so readily accepted 
was considerably abated by the neclect of lus P.S. 

How! nothing pretty in return for his exquisite prettiness ! Nay, 
worse than nothing—** N.B. Mufhns!”” What could be the meaning of 
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this! Had he offended the lady of ten thousand, and was this word 
applied in anger, in derision, in contempt? He referred to the copy 
of his note, and read the postseript forty times over, but therein nothing 
offensive could he find. On the contrary ; ; his ‘* comps” were ‘* most 
respec’ ;"" and as to the ‘* fare moaner, ‘he could have written twenty 
business-letters in the time which had engaged his imaginative powers 
in the inventing of that one elegant little phrase. 

‘ Yes, that must be it after all,” thought he: ‘¢ a new-fashioned, or 
genteeler word for ‘ fudge,’ or ‘ blarney ;’ ves, that’s it: § Fare moaner’ 
— Muffins!’ Jwesh I ote al wrote wt l” 

A wish—ah ! unavailing !—that occurs frequently and to many who 
have without due consideration put black upon white. 

Another reflection crossed his mind, one which we earnestly recom- 
me nd to the careful attention of all whom it may concern : 

‘Now this comes of trying to write fine, instead of being plain and 
ie? 

Having suffictently worried himself by twisting and turning Mrs, 
Kleecer’s one-worded N.B. into all manner of offensive meanings, he 
at length deliberately read her note through, beginning at the begin- 
ning. <A tlood of light burst upon lis mind. 

‘* Ho, ho, ho! Isee: ho, ho, ho! how uncommon stupid of me! 
Tea and muftlins. That's it.” 

Malice, slander, libel, blasphemy, treason, have ere now been wrung 
out of a few words, the worst no worse than ‘ muffins,” by simply de- 
taching them from their context, but which, when in connexion with 
it, were as innocent as lambs, or doves, or water-gruel—or any thing 
oles that may serve as a powerfully weak simile. “So think not, Mr. 
Phineas Quiddy, that you are the first who have so erred. 

But still, relative to the important point, the lady’s note was unsatis- 
factory. The heiress had not deigned to notice his gallant message to 
her. How was this to be accounted for? Perh: aps Mrs, Fleecer had failed 
to communicate it to her: if so, that lady would have shown herself 
to be **so uncommon unvrateful” for his elegant present to her, that 
such a ease was hardly in human nature. Perhaps Miss St. Egremont 
had already fulttled her intention of « quitting London: that would be 
‘so uncommon awkward,” as an impediment to his proce edings, that 
he could not bear to dwell upon the suggestion. Perhaps she did not 
intend to be of the party, and thence her silence : for this, however, 
there was consolation, for if left alone with her friend he would enjoy a 
better op portunity for * pumping’ ‘her, touching Honoria’s fortune and 
sundry minor matters concerning her, besides establishing himself more 
firmly in Mrs. Fleecer’s good graces. Perhaps (and in his mind most 
reasonable of all) it was owing tothe young lady's ‘‘ uncommon pride,” 
which was perfectly natural considering she was rich. 

At length after much uneasiness and worry, he mentally exclaimed, 
“T think I'll not think any more about it: six o'clock will soon be 
here and then I shall know the rights of it.” 

So, opening a book—it was a book of accounts, almost the only 
species of literature he indulged in—he diverted his mind with that. 

Meanwhile, the object of his affections was considerably nearer to 
him than the voice of Love (which, like the voice of Nature, is -an- 
erring—on the Stage) condescended to whisper to him, Miss St. Egre- 
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mont, in fact, was closeted with Mr. Scott, of the firm of Whobble and 
Scott, in his private counting-house, in Birchin-lane, Cornhill, 
. . * - * * 

Now these six stars are intended to represent a quarter of an hour's 
(-worth of) conversation, of nearly two hours’ duration, between Mr. 
Scott and the lady. From its concluding portion, which is all we 
shall report of it, the whole sum and substance of the precedent part 
may be readily inferred. 

‘As I said before, Mr. Scott, I consider your conduct as that of a 
brother. 

** Candidly and honestly, as I just now told you, Miss St. Egremont, I 
know no person but yourself for whom I would undertake such a trust; 
for, to be honest and candid, such—as I before observer l—-was my re- 
gard for poor Slymore, such is my respect for you—”’ 

* And, as] have already said, I cannot be too grateful to you for 
your kindness, sir.’ 

** But honestly and candidly I must again remind you, miss, that I 
will not undertake to ensure you a larger return than eight per cent. 
for your little capital : that must be perfectly well understood between 

: 
us. 

“Why, sir, as we were saving, that will produce me nearly a hundred 
a-year, and I shall be well satisfied with that.” 

‘* But to be candid and honest with you, madam, let me again repeat, 
that if you tind any means—any means whatever of doing better with 
your money, I shall feel much hurt—honestly and candidly speaking 
—vastly-- exceedingly hurt, if, from any false delice: icy, you hesitate 
for a single moment to withdr; aw it from me at a minute’s notice. And 
that is being candid and honest with you—which, as a man of business 
(as I have so often repeated to you) I always think to be best.’ 

“With regard to the widow lady’s advertisement in the Times, Mr. 
Scott. I think you said—” 

“Yes; I like the appearance of it amazingly ; and honestly and 
candidly, as | have already assured you, it will vive me the greatest 
possible pleasure if you will refer her to me—that is to say, refer to 
Whobble and Scott, and Vll reply to the letter, That will be much 
more respectable than a reference to your lodging-house keeper.” 

** And you are still of opinion, sir, that | ought to write to that lady 
in the name of —” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Slymore, Mrs. Slymore, by all manner of means, my dear 
madam : that is my candid and honest opinion,’ 

‘And I think we settled it that the day after to-morrow at three 
o'clock. sir—"’ 

“Yes, at three; and that, as I said, will allow time for me, as poor 
Slymore’s executor, to sell the stock, and for our solicitor to draw up 
some paper or other for your security. For, as I before impressed it 
upon you, honestly and candidly, never trust vour best friend in these 
matters without receiving from him some written document for your 
protection, and I once more repeat it, candidly and honestly.’ 

‘* How much am I obliged to you for your friendly assistance, sir. 
Many thanks—many thanks, Mr. Scott. Good morning, good morn- 
ing. 

**Good morning, good morning, dear madam ; but pray not a word 
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about obligation.—Ha !—take care how you go down ; for, to speak 
honestly and candidly, this is rather a dark staircase.’ 

Oh, those pestilent hooks of conversation by which your prosy talker 
holds on !—by whose nefarious aid he wrings from you two irretrievable 
hours of your limited existence, in exchange for his two minutes’-worth 
of matter! 

‘* As I have already told you,” for the tenth time, says he, forcibly 
holding you by the arm, 

“Then, plague upon you! wherefore tell it me again? Is it that 
you fancy yourself so enchantingly lively, or me so impenetrably dull, 
as that once telling is insufficient ?” 

« But I must once more repeat—”’ 

‘*¢ On what compulsion must you ?’ You have encored yourself nine 
times already. Iam sinking under an oppression of the brain, encum- 
bered with the ton and a half of useless words you have heaped upon 
it. Tecan endure no more—penknife, poker, pistol, are at hand— 
another ‘ repeat’ and I commit bore-icide upon you, here upon the spot.” 

Had Methusalah been condemned to receive the visit of one such 
proser a-day throughout his long life—! for any valuable use he could 
have made of it, he might as well have been cut off at the premature 
age of two-hundred-and-fifty ! 

Now it is far from our intention to insinuate that either of the parties 
in question belonged to that dreadful class—those Thugs of social life! 
—the time- stranglers. But in matters of business (only ?) ladies will 
have their ‘tithe of talk ;” for they are not easily persuaded that 
business, whether it be the selecting of a ribbon or the settlement of a 
jointure, can be well done unless it occupy much time in the doing: 
hence Miss Egremont’s frequent repetitions and re-questionings. 

For the eentleman : : as an act of self-justice he could do no less than 
endeavour to impress upon the lady how greatly he was serving her by 
consenting to take upon himself the unwelcome and onerous trust of 
her property; while, at the same time, he considered himself bound in 
‘‘candour and honesty,” to remove from her mind even the shadow of 
the shade of a doubt of her own prudence in accepting the service. This 
will excuse his travelling the same ground over and over again; nay, 
as our friend Sir Gog C heshire would express it, ‘‘ In short, d—d over 
and over again, my Jady.” 

Upon Harry Scott, though the junior partner in the firm, devolved 
almost the entire management of its affairs, for Mr. Whobble was old, 
and seldom visited the ‘counting-house. But the confidence placed in 
Scott by his senior was fully warranted, for Scott was known to be a 
steady, thorough man of business—from ten o'clock till five. After 
that hour he disposed of his time in any manner he chose: he had an 
unquestionable right so to do. 

Harry Scott’s profits from the concern were computed at a thousand 
a year—eight hundred at the least—of which, from his well-known 
inexpensive habits he could not spend the half. 

He was at no expense for house-rent ; he was allowed apartments in 
the house of business, in which he lived —sometimes. 

He kept only one hunter and a hack, and prudently drove nothing 
but a tilbury. Out of his income, he, as a single man, could very well 
afford that. He must allow himself some sort of recreation, and he 

knew to a shilling the cost of it. 
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He wasnever known to give a dinner-party in Birchin-lane: by 
that economy, theretore, there was so much money saved. To be 
sure, he did once in every ten days, or so, invite a few friends to dine 
with him at Stevens’s or Long's; but as he always prudently limited 
his outlay to thirty shillings, or so, a-head, why, out of his income he 
could very well atiurd that. Besides a man of business must allow 
himself some sort of pleasure after the labours of the day. 

He had a snug, quiet, little establishment somewhere ; but as that 
could not cost him more than four hundred a year, or so, way, out of 
an income of a thousand he could very well attord that. Moreover, 
that was almost the largest item of his expenditure. 

He delighted in a game of ringt-un, or unlimited loo; but, asa prudent 
man, he never would play higher than half-crown fish. What if he should 
rise a loser of twenty or thirty pounds? To a man of a thousand a year 
that was a trifle; besides, upon the next occasion he might be a win- 
ner of double as much. Occasionally, also, he liked a little hazard or 
rouge-et-noir, None of these amuse ments, however, were accounted 
as amongst his expenses, for the year’s end might tind him a gainer ; 
if otherwise, it was altogether ag: ‘inst the doctrine of chances that his 
losses should be such as to injure a man of a thousand a-year. 

The prudent Harry Scott had never in his life been the owner of 
race-horse. This was a tact well-known to all those who knew him 
best. Indeed he concerned himself in no way about the turf, except 
by having a few trifling bets upon every great race that was run. Upon 
the Derby, though, he always had a regular ** book ;” but this was 
formed upon such accurate calculations (for herein was Harry consi- 
dered to be a‘ knowing one”) that, although it might win him a fortune, 
he could not possibly lose by it more than the value of its paper—or 
so. Such counter-chances as a lamed horse or a levanting creditor, 
are accidents unheard of. Taken for all in all, then, of city-jumior 
partners, Harry Scott was the very Phoenix! 

And now, as Miss St. Egremont requires time to return home to 
Surrey-street, we will allow her for that purpose the whole interval be- 
tween the pre sentand the succeeding chapter. 


MAP, Ale 


MRS. FLEECE R's PROPOSED METIIOD OF TREATING BANKRUPT TANKERS, 
WITtl A PASSING REELECTION PHEREUPON — THE TEA-PARTY IN 
SU! REY-STREEFT—OUR HERO PLAYS ** THE AGREEABLE RATTLE: 
—‘* BRISK AS A FLEA AND IGNORANT aS DIRT: Colman — 
A CAT-ASTROPHE—"* HE MADE A GOOD END ON T!:” Shakspeare. 


‘*Whogpir and Scott,” said Mrs. Fleecer, musingly ; “ Whobble 
and Scott. Um!—Weill, my dear, if you will you will, and there is 
no more to be said about it. But 1 hold up both hands against it, re- 
member that.” 

‘* Psha! nonsense!” said Miss St. Ezremont, “ they are as safe as 
the bank. Besides, hadn't poor Tom the greatest confidence in 
them 7" 

Contidence, indeed |” said Mrs. Fleecer, oe what! when it is all 
you have got to depend upon in the world? In such a case 1 wouldn’t 
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trust—no—not even the Pope of Rome himself. But remember! I 
have cautioned you; and if any thing should happen, then who'll say, 
‘I'm sorry I didn’t take poor, foolish, Fleecer’s advice ?’” 

** Now, Fleecer,” said Miss St. Egremont, laughingly, ‘ are not you 
one of those amiable people who would delight in the occurrence of the 

calamity you predict, even though your best friend were ruined by it, 

just that it might convince the world of your wonderful penetration 
and foresight? I can fane y with what exultation you would say to 
every one you might meet, ‘ Well; I told her so—1 told her so—lI 
told her how it would be: but she wouldn't follow my advice.’ ” 

“Oh, pooh!” said Fleecer, impatiently, ‘ you know me better than 
that.” And she continued with vehemence—* Tell me of contidence, 
indeed! There was my poor, dear, dead-and-gone captain—the stupid 
fool, | could tear his eyes out when | think of it—didn’t he, though I 
dinned it into his ears, morning, noon, and night, not to do it—didn’ t 
he, with Azs confidence, go and place half we were worth in the world 
with Messrs. Ducks, Drakes, and Diddler, the great bankers, as he 
called them? There were they with their town-houses, and country- 
houses, and carriages; and their wives with their diamonds and opera- 
boxes, and Lord knows what besides; and all as proud as so many Luci- 
fers, looking down upon the rest of the world as if they were not good 
enough to breathe the same air with them,—and what was the end of it all? 
Smash, as 1 said other day—fourpence-halfpenny in the pound ; and 
there were we half-ruined, Turned out that they never had had a guinea 
they could honestly call their own to bless themselves with ; and all this 
finery, and show, and splendour, and high living paid for with other 
people's money, Poor widows and orphans, and old folks who had 
made themselves comfortable for the rest of their lives, losing their all, 
and left destitute beggars; hard-working, honest tradespeople re- 
duced to bankruptev ; “while they all the while had been—the villains! 
—I can’t call them any thing insane villains! Oh, Norey’ ’ (and 
as her indignation increased, she rose from her seat and paced the 
room), * Ll only wish | was a man and an M.P.! Wouldn't | go and 
take out an Act of Parliament, at a minute’s notice, to make such 
doings hanging-matters, ay, and on a gibbet twice as bigh as for a poor 
devil who forges a one- pound note, or steals forty shillings, and does 
no great mischief to any body after all. But in a case like that of 
Duc ks, Drakes, and Diddler, I do say, and I'll defy any body to con- 
tradict me, that—” 

Rat-tat-tat ! 

‘* Bless my soul, there’ s Mr. Quiddy! And, yet, it can’t be, for it 
is only half-past five,’ 

She listened, and the little maid of all-work, viole ‘ntly slamming the 
street-door, was heard, in not the best-humoured tone, to say— 

‘‘ Next door— botheration! As if a poor girl hadn't trouble 
enough to answer the knocker for them as belongs to it. 

‘Well, Fleecer,” said Honoria, ‘‘ I’m not sorry for the interruption, 
or, what you would have done with those poor unfortunate bankers, it 
is irightful to think of.” 

** Oh, don't tell me: hanging } 1s too good for them, with their specu- 
lations in this, and their speculations in t’other, and all with other 
folk’s money. If things turn out right, it’s all very well; if not, then 
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where are you? Cash with them, indeed! smash with them J call it. 
And I will say—”"’ 

“Say what you please, Fleecer, but don’t be in sucha pucker about 
it,” said Honoria, laughing. ‘* Now just look at yourself in the glass, 
and see in what a state you have put your beautiful head-dress by your 
violent agitation.” 

It must be mentioned that, in order to receive her distinguished guest 
becomingly, the lady had put on the finest of her finery. She had 
dressed at her own portrait, which has already been described, and en- 
deavoured to make herself as faithful a likeness of it as certain changes 
of circumstances would permit. 

“ Well,” said she, looking at the glass, ‘‘ 1 declare if my turband 
isn’t all awry! and, there—my eavoueite ringlet nearly come ott ! 
What a mercy that knock was not Mr. Q. 

Whilst employed in “ repairing anil "and doing something to 
her cheeks (but what that was we will not venture to surmise), with a 
little piece of a pinkish-coloured cotton which she took from her poc- 
ket, ae continued to talk, but less vehemently than before. 

‘* No, no, Norey, my dear; Whobble and Scott may be very good, 
but don’t you trust them—at all events, don’t place all your eggs in one 
basket. Bad enough as it was for us with them Ducks and Co., where 
should we have been if we had placed ald there. When I think of the 
villains, I am ready to Oh! I only wish 7 had the management 
of matters; I'jl just tell you what I'd do. Before I'd allow a pack of 
people to set up as bi inkers to take care of other people’s money, I'd 
have ‘em taken up before the Chancellor of the E xchequer, or the Master 





‘ of the Mint, or somebody of that like, and make ‘em show how much 


they'd got of their own to begin with. Well; that—I’'d—take ; and 
I'd go to the Bank-director, and I'd tell him to take care of that, and 
just lock it up in their iron chest as some security for poor innocent 
people who might be kidnapped, as my F. and me was, by those villains, 
Ducks, Drakes, and Diddler, for villains I protest they — 

** Now, Fleecer,” said Miss St. Egremont, ‘* you are growing warm 
again, so look once more to your turban and ringlets. As to my 
matters, leave me to manage them: I shall do nothing inconsider- 
ately.” 

‘Well, Lonly speak for your good; but I'll say no more about it at 
present,” said the other, who by this time had re-arranged her head- 
dress and resumed her seat. 

With respect to Mrs. Fleecer’s proposed method of treating “ people 
who would set up as bankers to take care of other people’s money,” 
though (like Hamlet's conversation with Ophelia) ‘it lacked form a 
little,” in substance, perhaps, it is not so outrageously foolish a notion 
as might have been expected from a simple lodging-house-keeper. 
But admitting the case as stated by her against Ducks, Drakes, and 
Diddler to be true (though we will ask, Did, or does, such a case ever 
occur *): admitting their daring speculations with the funds of others, 


their reckless extravagance of expenditure without adequate means of 


their own to support it: admitting the misery they inflict, the ir- 
retrievable ruin they entail upon their contiding dupes by their 
failure; admitting all this, we, nevertheless, are of opinion that Mrs. 
Fleecer, when she proposes to hang them, who are considered merely 
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“unfortunate,” twice as high as the paltry forger or the paltry thief who 
are denounced as ‘ felons,’ she proposes a punishment which is too 
severe—by half. 

‘A thought strikes me,” said Fleecer. * I'll ask Mr. Quiddy what 
he thinks of your city friends. No doubt he knows them.” 

‘PT desire you will do no such thing,” said Miss St. Egremont; 
‘nor will I permit you to speak to him in any manner concerning my 
affairs.” 

“Well, then, I won't. But Norey, dear—now, do—I have asked 
you twenty times already this afternoon—do stay and tea with us. 
What harm can it do you? You can go up stairs as soon as you are 
tired of him.” 

« Well,” said Miss St. Egremont, “‘ any thing is better than to be 
so teased—lI'll stay.” 

‘* Now that’s a darling girl,” said the delighted Fleecer; adding, 
with some hesitation, ** and suppose we—it would look handsomer— 
suppose—eh, dear ?—we tea up stairs in the drawing-room ?”’ 

‘No, thank’ee,” said the other: ‘* here he is your visiter; in my 
apartments he would probably consider himself as mine.” 

A double knock was again heard. 

‘¢That must be Mr. Q.,”’ said Mrs. Fleecer. 

She half-opened the parlour-door and whispered to the maid who was 
proceeding along the narrow passage— 

‘“* Betty—Betty—light the candle in the hall-lamp before you open 
the street-door.” 

In this short interval Miss St. Egremont jumped up and ran to the 
looking-glass; and having rapidly passed her fingers over her hair and 
the upper parts of her dress, she hastily resumed her seat, 

Now we really believe that she was not in the slightest degree 
anxious to make an impression upon the visiter: the act was involun- 
tary: it was not in woman’s nature to be avoided; for, though not 
desirous to please, 


One would not, sure, be frightful, 


under any circumstances. 

Our hero was ushered into the room. Finding Miss St. Egremont 
of the party, he was both glad and sorry: sorry because her presence 
would deprive him of the opportunity of ‘‘ pumping” the elder lady, 
as he had intended to do; glad because he had never felt more in the 
humour to make himself ‘ uncommon agreeable”’—and this exploit he 
resolved to perform. 

After an exchange of the salutations usual upon occasions such as 
the present, Mrs. Fleecer pointed to an arm-chair at the fireside, op- 
posite to Miss St. Egremont, and politely begged her visiter to be 
seated and make himself comfortable; a kind of request with which 
the gentleman was never slow of compliance. A conversation, in 
which Miss St. Egremont took but little part, then ensued, upon those 
inexhaustible and ever-interesting subjects, the perceptible difference 
in the length of the days, and the state of the weather for the some 
time past, the present, and the likely to come; Mrs. Fleecer asserting 
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which she had derived from no less indubitable an authority than a corn 
ones, to her, was “* as rood asa weather-glass. , 

‘And now, miss, will it be agreeable to you to have tea?” said she, 
addre ssing the younger lady re spectfully, as she always did in the pre- 
sence of a third person. 

‘Whenever you please, mem,” was the reply. 

Hereupon Mrs. Fleecer drew from her poc ket a huge bunch of keys 
of various sizes (‘enough to weigh a royal merchant down”), trom 
which, as if by instinct, she at once selected that which opened her 
tea-caddy. Having made the tea, she rang the bell, and upon the ser- 
vant obeying the summons, she addressed her in the words, or, rather, 
the word, which tormed the perplexing postscript to her note of invita- 
tion to her visiter— 

* Muffins.” 

“It's all right then,” cried he, ina tone of satisfaction, and slapping 
his hands together. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed both the ladies at the same time, astonished at 
the abruptness and seeming causelessness of his exclamation. 

‘Ho, ho, hot 1 beg vour pardon, ladies; I dare say you'll think 
me vastly stupid ; but when | read that word ‘ mutts’ in your note, 
my dear good lady, it made me feel uncommon queer.” 

‘I'm sorry, sir, vou don’t like them,” said Mrs, Fleecer, rather dis- 
re ised at the apparent failure of this delicate attention on her part; 
adding, ** however, you can have— 

‘Oh dear, no; quite the contrary,” said Quiddy ; ‘* it was on vour 
account, miss, for it set me thinking of you. . 

“Of me, sir!’ said Honoria, unable to suppress a laugh; ‘ upon 
my word, [ don’t know that | ought to teel greatly flattered, nor can I 
in the least understand how you could have associated in your mind 


me and—”’ 
‘* Exactly so, miss: it turns out to —~ been my mistake. The fact 
is, | was afraid, upon first reading it, that you hi id took offence at my 


litthe compliment; and 1 pana | assure you’’—(placing his left 
hand on his nang bowing, and accompanying these gestures with 
a look intended to be killingly tender)—*t I wouldn’t offend you for 
twenty pound.” 

* Thank’ee, sir, for your very flattering estimation of me,” said the 
lady, drilv.  ** Still L can’t perceive what possible connexion there is 
between—” 

“Oh dear, as it turns out to be all right,” said he, ‘it isn’t worth 
talking about.” And finding that he did not improve in his attempt at 
explanation as he proceeded in it, he adroitly turned the conversation 
by addressing himself to Mrs. Fleecer, and a party whom to praise and 
caress is never ill policy—the cat. ‘* Charming cat of yours, Mrs, 
Fleecer. Here, puss, puss, pussy, come to me, puss; charming cat 
indeed (” 

But pussy, not duly appreciating the honour of his acquaintance, 
most pointedly rejected his overtures, and went and lay down close at 
her mistress’s feet: thinking in her own mind, “C harming ! sorry, good 
sir, | can't honestly return the compliment.” 

‘Quite evident, marm, that cat doesn’t at all like me,” said 
Quiddy. 
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‘«She is very shy of strangers, sir,” said Mrs. Fleecer. 

‘Anda cat of excellent taste and discernment,” thought Miss St, 
Egvremont, 

A huge plate of muffins was brought in, and Quiddy speedily satis- 
fied the sensitive mind of his entertainer that her delicate attention to 
him in this respect was not a failure. 

Quiddy was assiduous in his attentions to Miss St. Egremont, hand- 
ing her her tea- -cup and again rising to receive it from her; and, in the 

other lady’s opinion, at least, was chatty and agreeable in the extreme. 
He roved from topic to topic with marvellous grace and facility, nor was 
he at a loss what next to say much oftener than once in every five 
minutes. We cannot with truth assert that he roved « from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe,” for as it was his cue to amuse the. ladies, 
he confined himself to the lighter subjects of conversation. Yet was 
he not uninstructive withal. He informed them that the grasshopper, 
the emblem of industry, at the top of the steeple of the Royal Ex- 
change, was the coat- ‘of-arms of Sir Thomas Grecian, its founderer; 
that the four statutes in one of the courts of the Bank represented the 
four points of the compass,—that is to savy, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America; that the statutes of Gog and Magog were in his opinion the 
most wonderful things in the City—not things four or five feet tall, 
but real statutes at large, as he believed things of that size were 
called. 

‘*] suppose you mean they are colossal,” said Miss St. Egremont, 
smiling. 

‘* No, miss,” replied he, ‘¢ they are giants.” 

“1 have never seen them, sir,” said the lady: ‘* are they in 
bronze ?” 

“Oh dear, no,” replied he, exultingly; ‘as a citizen, I’m proud to 
say they are in Guildhall!” 

He next evinced his taste and judgment by declaring his opinion that 
St. Paul's was ‘¢ an uncommon pretty building,” taking it for granted 
the ladies had seen that. 

‘« It is indeed a noble edifice, sir,” said Miss St. Egremont; ‘it is 
an enduring monument to the archite ct’s glory.’ 

“Monument! Be gging your pardon, miss,” said he (with a polite 
bow to excuse his correction of her mistake), ‘ St. Paul’s has nothing 
to do with the Monument: that’s on Fish-street Hill, and is quite a 
different sort of thing. There’s a curious little anecdote about St. 
Paul's, ladies: built by Sir Godfrey Webster, when labour cost only 
a penny a day. Better times to live in for paying than receiving—ho, 
ho, ho!” 

‘1 never,” said Miss St. Egremont (with her eyes fixed musingly on 
the fire, and thinking aloud rather than addressing the observation to 
him), ‘¢ I never can look at that stupendous dome, majestically rising 
into the air, without experiencing a sensation of awe—without wonder- 
ing at the power that raised it—without asking myself, * How could it 
possibly have come there—where did it come from?” 

“ Why, miss,” said Quiddy, ‘1 have heard it said that it came from 
Rome; that Sir What’s-his-name took it from St. Peter’s. Ho, ho, 
ho! if that’s true, we wish St. Peter’s may get it back again! But 
we don’t believe such nonsensical stories nowadays. Something like 
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the giants at Guildhall coming down to dinner when they hear the 
clock strike one, eh, Mrs. Fleecer ? Ho, ho, ho!” 

“Hat ha! ha! Ridiculous!” responded Mrs. Fleecer; ‘‘ but, for 
my part, I never did much believe that!” 

‘Well!’ mentally exclaimed Honoria ; meaning thereby what will 


be very well unde rstood without our explanation. 

The blunders, the gross, the almost grotesque ignorance of our hero, 
or (to speak gently and most respectfully, as itis our humble duty to 
do, of a man of wealth in whatsoever way acquired), let us call it the 
want of accurate information displayed by Phineas Quiddy, Esquire, 
in the conversation we have here recorded, may by some persons be 
considered incredible, real as it is. But let us ask, would they have 
doubted the truth of a single one of its points had this same conversa- 
tion occurred in the days of pate Phineas Quiddy, the scrubby 
tobacconist of Cow-lane, Shoreditch ? We will take leave to answer for 
them, No. Information, knowledge of facts and things, no more than 
learning, are intuitive: they must be acquired ; and his means of ac- 
quisition, in any matters, save matters of money, had been few or 
none. He looked into no books, as it has already been said, but his 
account-books; and having read the births, marriages, and deaths, the 
commercial and police-reports, and (when such occurred) the particulars 
of an * interesting’ murder, in a daily newspaper, he wasted no more 
of his valuable time in reading. What he at first was, such, therefore, 
did he remain. In manner only was he changed. Instead of cring- 
ing, sneaking, servile, and vulgar, he was now pompous, swaggering, 
insolently condescending and vulgar. Arrogant and overbearing was he 
also where he durst to be. There be some —many—who from beginnings 
unpromising as his, have risen to opule nee and distinction; but blest with 
minds, feelings, and tastes superior to, and far different from our 
hero’s, they confer honour upon the station which they have achieved. 
But with them we have nothing here to do. Our business is with the 
Phineas Quiddys of the world. 

“I'm astonished, miss,” said Quiddy, resuming the subject, “I'm 
astonished you never saw Guildhall! 1 can only say—you—if 1—if 
you would allow me, I should be uncommon proud to be your choppe- 
roon, as Lady Cheshire calls it. 

‘* You are very good, sir,”” replied Honoria, coldly; and in a tone 
which so clearly implied, ‘* 1 positively reject your offer,” that Mrs. 
Fleecer said— 

‘But why not, Nore—Miss S.? I'm sure you want something to 
divert your mind; and as you talk of going to Whob—” 

A look from Miss St. Egremont cut the saan short in the middle 
of the word; and the **—ble and Scott,” like Macbeth’s “ Amen,” 
stuck in her throat. But having gone thus far, and for doing which, 
little as it was, she doubted not to receive a rebuke hereafter, she re- 
solved that, ** being in for it,” she would not stop midway in the mat- 
ter, and accordingly proceeded, with marked emphasis— 

‘‘— To the Bank, the day after to-morrow, why, you'll be close to 
” vay 
‘To the Bank *” eagerly exclaimed Quiddy (while ten thousand 
thoughts, or oll flashed across his mind),—* close to it, miss; and 
I shall be most happy to—” 
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‘“ You must permit me to decline your offer, sir,” replied the lady ad- 
dressed, and in a manner which precluded a renewal of the gallant 
invitation, 

Quiddy, disconcerted by this pointed rebuff, was for a short time 
silent; at length, for want of something better he said— 

‘IT believe you know my friends, Sir Gog Cheshire, and her lady- 
ship, miss?” ; 

‘‘T have heard of them, sir,”’ was Miss St. Egremont’s reply. 

« Ah!—yes—to be sure you must, miss. It was there | made ac- 
quaintance “with your—your uncle. And do you know—TI can't help 
saying—I hope you won't be offended, but, really, } look upon that 

day as an uncommon luc ky one to me, miss,’ 

‘* As how, sir? And why do you apprehend I should be offended at 

your saying so?” inquired she. 
" 1g say lucky, miss, because you may thank—that is, I may thank 
that day for the honour of the hi appiness of making your acquaintance, 
miss. It was there your uncle gave me the invitation to come and dine 
at the cottage, miss.’ 

“Um! muttered Mrs. Fleecer, with a slight nod of approbation, at 
the same time thinking to herself ** not so very bad, upon my word.” 

Miss St. Egremont returned the pretty compliment by a bow, which 
was really civil, and, thus encouraged, the gay and lively visiter rattled 
ou— 

‘* And an uncommon pleasant day it was, miss ; never passed a plea- 
santer day in my life. Capital dinner—as good a dinner as ever I'd 
wish to sit down to. Uneommon pleasant party! Eight altogether, I 
think. Letme see. First of all there was me and you and Mr. Sly- 
more—that's three: Mr. Hancock, four; Mr. Scott, five— 

“Scott?” said Mrs, Fleecer, eagerly interrupting him; ** Mr. Harry 
Scott ? you know him then, do you, sir?” and she cast a look at her 
fai r lodger which distinctly meant, ‘ Now, see how cleverly 1 have done 
it.” 

‘Why, ma’am, I never met him to speak to him but that once; but 
I know him, if you mean the house, Whobble and Scott.” 

“ Exac tly so, sir,” replied the Inquirer ; continuing with affected 
indifference, ‘* Very well thought of in the city tolerable, eh, sir?” 

‘* Tolerable, ma'am? W hobble and Scott? First house in their 
line t'other side of Temple-bar. Never did business with them my- 
self; but that’s their character, and I always give people their due.” 

Hereupon the fair lodger returned a look to her landlady which 
conveyed its meaning as distinctly as that which she had received—- 
‘Now what say you to your doubts and suspicions ?” 

Her spirits somewhat elevated by this satisfactory information, as 
also by the triumph it afforded her over her friend—for what woman 
delights not in a triumph, how small soever it be!—Honoria did what 
hitherto she had felt no inclination to do—she led the conversation. 

‘* 1 believe, sir,” said she, ‘‘ Lady Cheshire has several daughters ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am—miss, I mean—several; but only three unmar- 
ried. * 

“ Are they handsome, sir?” continued she. 

‘‘Why, miss, that’s all matter of taste,” replied he. ‘* What's one 
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mans meatis another man’s pusom, as the saying 1s, but they are not 
at allto my ku 
Pooold tor you, LT suppose, sur, continu d she, laughingly. 
‘Quite the contrary, miss: why the oldest isnt more than six-or- 


seven-and-twenty, aud, for my part I don't lke such very young 


“Mrs, Fleeeer,” sand Miss St. Egremont, “ | dare say Mr. Quiddy 


Ihank*ee, miss: with all me ‘art. Besides, they are not i tall 
enough for my money Hom! J lke a tine showy woman,” added 
he, amboldened by the perceptible change im the lady's manner; a 
chance which he eonsidered to be notuntavourable to bin, 


7 \ ' 
‘A lithe thatrery sometimes does well,” says Shakspeare. It cer- 
1 gui no harm to the present case. 


Now we are not anxious t bamprot ements Upon the text of the centle 


bey ij fiiis, nol trot any miiscivin usS to our Owl capability, of mistrust 
me the powers of many other ‘ineenious come ntators,”’ to render ita 

reat deal better: but because, moderate th our desires——ol a taste little 
fa mitous WOTCOVET, Ci ho con dt sot wi Shakspu are should have 


! GOW Upon po ferityv the tre ble of * touchy up his trifling pro- 
duct ms, We Abe Willinh enerally to receive thie text as we find i. 


Notwithstanadin ~we have here an etendation to olter, 


bor * some ’ lors Well We propose to read, ‘* does well nmety- 
nine times wm every hundred. Live Passare as thus altered leave 


pidathilh to be desired, and We have no hesitation Thi asserting that thi 
There, Sir Editor the Next! there's an example of emendatorial hu- 
* And Lady Cheshire,” said Houoria; ‘S what sort of person 1s she, 


d 
“Why, miss,” repled Quiidy, ‘* she must have been a fine ‘oman 
mo oher tome, but she’s old ne We 
(dial, is she What mav be her age ae continued she, dropping 
both the ** Mr. Quiddy,” and the more tormal ‘* sir’—a circumstance 
which the observant centleman inte rpre ted to his own advantage, 
ed he, at the same time turning to Mrs. lleecer, 


and lookine ber tullio the taece, ** 1 should think she must be as old 


More suddenly, and with greater haste than the occasion seemed to 
require, Mrs. Bleeeer poured some milk into a saucer, and stooping 
gown vave itto the cat, with a * Here PUSSV, PUSSY, pussy.” 

rv At leas 

‘ Dexterous cnough,” thought both the ladies; ** but it is not what 


e's not very vouny, as | was going to say.’ 
\i Were craoity to sav.” 
Nas vervintimate with them,” continued he, “ but have withdrawn 


Ti} \ count from the house, muss; ho! ho! ho! 


Lire d she. 


t 
“Cut the conc rh, Miss, given up the acquaintance ‘. 


Ly T, Mr. Qhuiiddy, what could hat have been about /” inquired 
Mrs Fleecer. 
* Why—I—n short, it was about you, miss.” 
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“Me, sir!” exclaimed Honoria, with reasonable astonishment, not 
unmixed with alarm. 

“ Why, miss, I—the fact is, her ladyship is so uncommon envious— 
can't bear to hear any one praised but herself. I a pened to say 


J had the honour to meet you at the play, and—a—I couldn't help 
suying—now | hope you won't be offe nded.- says I, ‘my lady, ’—in 
short, miss, | could not he ‘Ip saying, ‘my lady,’—(and here i looked 


sheepishly into his hall-emptied teac up and grinned) — ‘my lady, Miss 
St. Feremont is an uncommon ‘andsome young dady.’ And thereupon 
her ladyship took huff. The ve, miss—that’s it. 

“Really, Mr. Quiddy, you are too complimentary,” said Miss St. 
eremont, accompanying the words with a gracious smile, 

Now let it not be inferred from this, that the young lady's dislike of 
the visiter was much diminished, but—here was the “ little flattery” 
again. Quiddy, however, thought himself on the higheroad to success. 
But his jov was a ors de ‘presse d by what followed. 

‘But Lam sorry, sir, that I should have been the cause of a dis- 
agreement between nn and your friends;” gravely adding, ** and 
considering my very slight acquaintance with you, ce tainly not ple ased 
that you should have made me the subject of your conversation in any 
inanner, amongst persons whom IT have no knowledve of.” 

i‘? ook! fiddlesticks !” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, forgetting, but in- 
mille recollecting herself—* Begging your pardon, | Miss S.—J think 
Mr. Quiddy be have d very much like the rentleman.” 

“Oh, marm—” said Quide ly, returning a bow for the compliment. 
Hut that wasn’t the only cause, miss, so pray don't be offended. 
The fact is, her ladyship wanted nd saddle me with one of her daugh- 
ters. dn short, | might have had either of them for the asking—[‘ Deli- 
cate-minded creature,” thought Honoria}|—and with plenty of money 
too, miss, plenty ; but Im not the man to marry for money. Thank 
my stars I’ve got a few thousands or so of my own, and all made by 

sheer industry.” 

‘ Well, that’s something to boast of indeed, sir,’”’ said Mrs. Fleecer ; 
adding witha laugh, “ and I sup pose you are so mue h taken up with 
business you have no time to think of marrying at all.’ 

“ (Quite the contrary, my dear good m: idam,”” re plied he; ** but, as 
| said, money is no object to me with my fortune; and when J 
marry— 

This he said in so sentimental atone that Mrs. Fleecer was correct in 
thus concluding the sentence for him— 

‘It will be all for love. Ah! Mr. (uiddy ; ; take my word for it, 
mariage there is no true happiness without it.’ 

And, with ane xpression of tenderness, she looked at the miniature of 
the departed captain which was dangling at her waist. 

Now, Mrs. Fleecer’s notions of what constitutes true happiness in 
the holy and blessed state of matrimony, must have been of a very 
liberal characte r; for it was well known to all the neighbourhood that 
the vailante aptain of the Bermondsey Volunteers, who had heroically 
vowed to give the French a sound drubbing if ever he should have the 
scood fortune to be opposed to them, was (pe rh; aps by way of qualify - 
ing himself for that exploit) e xceedingly industrious in the preliminary 
practice of drubbing his wife. 
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* Quite right, Mrs. F.,”) said Quiddy 
piless with uit it: § ill fol ] Ve P ms mv motto. ] very bi dy like S money 


‘quite right: no true hap- 


wa course: that’s natural; but as to marrvine for it—; IT wouldn't 
marry PP ilo oO not Cra sus hie mse lt. with all her Money, if | didn’t 
lessats. Mente ™ 

Resp ctable and respected shade of tue excellent Widow Sanderson 


(formerly of Cow-lane, Shoreditch), what hast thou to sav to this! Spirit 


ot th od. the ku the vwentle Janet Gr——_—— But let us not pro- 
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Now Llike vou for that, sir,” said Mrs. Fleeeer; ‘* that’s so noble, 


sO generous ! But itis yust what Lexpected of vou. 


Ll flatte mvself, marm, said Quiddy, hesitatinely, and with an 
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“Never enjoved that honour, sir.” 

‘* Great creature !—hardly any pride—well worth seeing, miss.” Then 
putting his hands into his pockets, and stretching his legs out to their 
full length, he added, in a tone of affected imditference—“ Him and 
me's Intimate.” 

“ T beheve his lordship is a linendraper,” observed Honoria, 

‘By trade, miss—only by trade.—Well; P. Q. himself may be Lord 
Mayor one of these days. More unlooked-for shtps than that come 
into harbour, Mrs. Fleeeer.” 

“Why, surely,” said that lady, “(with vour immense wealth vou 
mav naturally expect that one of these days—" ; 

“Immense! No. no, my dear good lady, not immense. I've no- 
thing to complain of, but—In short, Pm above looking tor money with 
awife: and as to marrying in the city, that won't do for me. The 
west-end for my monev. A fine ‘oman, accomplished, don't care if she 
hasn’'ta shilling —indeed I'd rather she hadn't: all for love. say I 
again. No, no; Um for gentility, my kind, good lady, and that’s the 
long and the short of it.” . , . 

All this was too pointed to be misunderstood. To the elder lady it 
was highly satisfactory; as, having once taken it into her head that a 
match between her fair friend and the amiable capitalist was a de- 
sirable thing, she resolved to avail herself of any means that might 
present themselves to ‘ bring it about ;" and from Quiddy’s declarations 
and his manner of conducting himself, she conceived that she should 
meet with but few difficulties to encounter, in so far as he was concerned. 


Touching, however, the other party, indispensable to the perfecting of 


such an arrangement as that which she contemplated, she was less 
sanguine; but since Miss St. Egremont did not openly manifest to- 
wards the visiter a positive repugnance, she hailed this circumstance, 
little as it was, as ‘fa something; and wisely contenting herself with 
the reflection that “ every thing must have a beginning,” she trusted to 
time, the chapter of accidents, and her own management, for the ul- 
timate consummation of her wish. 

With respect to the younger lady: of all that the gallant had ut- 
tered, she did not treat one word with the most remote approach to a 
serious consideration. For want of something better, however, to 
amuse, it amused her—the map of our hero’s character, as it were, 
was spread open before her, and from the study of it she derived—plea- 
sure? no—entertainment. The emptiness, the insincerity of his deela- 
rations of disinterestedness she clearly saw through; nor was Mrs. 
Fleecer herself completely deceived by them: he had ‘ protested too 
much :” like an injudicious witness, he had damaged his own case by 
attempting to prove more than was necessary. 

Honoria’s intention had been to withdraw to her own apartment im- 
mediately after tea; but, having nothing better, as we have said, to 
amuse her, she resolved to prolong her stay. This resolution she was 
presently compelled, by an untoward accident, to relinquish. 

The great what-do-they-call-it, delighted at what he considered to be 
his successful opening of the siege of the fair-one’s heart—vain of the 
masterly skill with which he had made his approaches; of the address, 
the exquisite tact which he had displayed—determined to secure the 
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advantazes which he doubted not he had obtained. To this end he 

lved to make himself more and more agreeable: he was all life and 
spirits. We have already noticed that he was assiduous in the per- 
formance of the little duties of tea-table attendance; he now re- 


doubled his attentions, resisting Mrs. Fleecer’s attempts to save him 


‘* the trouble,” by constantly saving— 

‘Pardon me, dear good madam: trouble’s a pleasure: P. Q. prides 
himself on beme a ladies’ man.” 

He had repeated and repeated his ** wonders” that Miss St. Egremont 
had never seen the giants in Guildhall, and, with importaunity more 
than polite, reiterated his request that she would allow him the ho- 
nour of showing her that interesting sight 

“ Well, sir,” at length said she, wearied by his entreaties, “ at some 
future time, perhaps, | may—" 

At this propitious moment the ‘ ladies’ man” jumped up to hand her 
the muthns ; and stumbling over the cat, emptied the contents of the 
plate into her lap. 

Among the trials of Griselda, we do not remember whether the 
damage of a new black bombasin dress had_ place ; how, that ex- 
emplary lady would have conducted herself under such a calamity, 
we, therefore. cannot say. But coupling the awful severity of its na- 
ture with the usual equanimity of Miss St. Egremont’s temper, we 
incline to believe that, under similar circumstances, the former lady 
would have comported herself precisely as did Miss Honoria St. Egre- 
mont; who, starting up from her chair and shaking the well-buttered 
intruders from her dress, exclaimed, 

** How itolerahly awkward! A new dress gone for ever!” 

And she bounced- -No; we withdraw the word (expressive though 
it be) pre ferring to describe the movement by a epee periphra- 
sis—And ata rate of walking considerably faster than she could have 
maintained had the distance been much greater, she quitted the 
room, 

Quiddy looked amazingly foolish, hem’d and ha'd, stammered ex- 
cuses and apologies, and (unobserved by Mrs. Fleecer) kicked the 
Innocent cause of the accident. That was Preaeig with human na- 


ture. And (as ts common in eases ~ hastily- formed jriends ships, 
hastily broken) the creature whic " but a yore while a: vo, had been the 
objec t of his violent admiration, the ** charming cat’ "—thouvh the cat 


was still in all re nig ‘ts, and without the slizhtest change in form, con- 
duct, or character, the same identical cat—he now mentally denounced 
as the vilest at a most detestable of all possible cats, past, present, or 
tocome! 

But, worst of all! the benetit of the advances which he fancied he 
had made in the lady's favour (advances, however, the extent of which 
his vanity led him verv considerab ly to overrate) this unsee ‘miv acci- 
dent might deprive him of: nothing more likely ; and equally likely 
was it that the heiress—otte nded, or dis rusted, or both—might not 
consent to allow him an opportunity of reinstating himself in her good 
graces. Even looking upon the matter in the most favourable light, 
and hoping that she might condescend to honour him with another 
interview, what up-hill work would it be for him to regain the position 
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he had lost!) The present he felt to be one of those cases in which 
is far easicr to make than to mend. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Fleecer was employed in picking up the fragments 
of muffin, while, with a head-shake and a stgh, she muttered, ** Thon- 
sand pities ! thensand pities "And then passed through her mind a 
thought, which assumed the very words spoken on a recent occasion by 
Sir Crow Cheshire nie Well, (), 7 youve done it.’ 

Presently a bell was heard, and, knowing it to be Miss St. Egre- 
mont’s, she flew out of the room; hastily apologizing to her visiter for 
leaving him alone. In afew minutes she returned, 

* Mr. Quiddy,” said she, ** Pm very—very sorry—lI hope you'll ex- 
cuse it—but, the truth ts, Miss St. Egremont is so very unwell that— 
that—-" 

‘Tm sorry for that, marm, uncommon sorry,” stammered he, as he 
resumed his seat. 

‘“V’m greatly disappointed, sir, for—for I thought we should have 
had a pleasant evening—a game of cards—but as she is so very unwell, 
—I'm sure you'll excuse it—some other evening, perhaps—” 

Quiddy took the hint and rose. 

“Weil, marm,” said he, somewhat sulkily, “I can't s: iy but I’m 
disappointed foo. Sateen other evening, ohe-n~died as to that little 
accident—Well—good night, marm. | hope Miss S. will soon be well 
again ; nevertheless—Well—| suppose | must go half-price to the play : 
if I’d known it, though, | would have brought the new opera-glass I’ve 
been obliged to buy for myself.’ 

+ Oh, Mr. Quiddy,’ said she, taking his hand, while she held the 
street-door open for thins, - chink no more shout that accident; it 
might have happened to any body. She's the sweetest of tempers, 
and will have forgotten it by to-morrow. But when you consider that 
she has only worn the dress twice—! However, there’s more black 
Lombusin to be had in the world.” These last words were uttered 
pointedly. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast ! 


—a thought flashed across Quiddy’s mind, and, cordially shaking the 
lady's hand, he said— 

‘ T wild come some other evening, then. Pray make ten thousand 
apologies to Miss S$. Good night, my dear ood ladv. As you say, 
there 2s more black bombasin in the world.” 
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MR. WAKLEY AND THE POETS 


LY THE EDITOR. 


Hark thee, Thomas, do thine ears know the singing of Blondel from the braying of 


Ta, "TALISMAN. 

Iv must often have puzzled our fellow Editors as well as ourselves, to 
account forthe deluge of Poetry, so called, which of late vears has poure « 
into the Balaam-boxes of the periodicals. Indeed, there is no Maca- 
zine or Literary Journal but from time to time has had to announce the 
utter impossibility of returning such contributions to the authors—yust 
_ an Mp sssibility as beset Mrs. Partingt n when she atternpted to 
send back the Atlantic. 

For our own part, the phenomefon has been a standing wonder; as 
month after month we found our library-table covered with fresh verse 
—rhyme enough to till whole magazines. Where could it all come from ? 
What sort of laborious creatures could thus keep spin, spin, spinning 
on, without profit, and without encouragement, for not a hundredth— 
no, nota thousandth part obtained insertion. 

The mystery, however, is solved. The deluge of bad poetry—the 
rush of rhyme is accounted for; and Editors in future will be able to 
attribute any extraordinary high-tide of sing-song to its true source. 
Astounding as it my seem, considering his multifarious oce upations as 
Member of Parliament, Coroner, and Editor of a medical work, vet 
by his own confession during the debate on the Copyright Bill, Mr. 
Wakley, besides spouting, sifting on bodies, and Lancet-grinding, has 
actu: illy been c mposing poetry——not by the page or sheet, but by the 
standard mile and the im perk il bushel. 

It would of course be impossible to trace all the effusions of such a 
very prolific versiticr ; but personally we are convinced that we have 
been favoured with at least a tew pec ks, and rods poles or pere hes of 
the manufacture of this new Thomas the Rhymer. All the anonymous 
pu ces were his of course, as well as those siened T. or W., and 
we venture to attribute to the same hand, on internal evidence, a few 
furlongs of poctry that have been sent under other initials. But the 
mass had all one common characteristic; a certain wooden style, 
strongly reminding us that the author represents Finsbury-square, 
where, as we all know, the Temple of the Muses was turned into an 
Upholstery Warehouse. 

And, now, do we envy the new Poet his extraor eres ry facility? Do 
ve begrudge him his miraculous knack of rhyming, bis poetic al bottom 
and long-windedness’? Nota jot. But we do resent the ungracious- 
ness with which, after confessing himself a Bard, he turned round on 
the Brotherhood, and like a Malay running a-muck, made a rush at 
a venerable Poet, whose age and character ought to have secured him 
from such an onset. Could there be in the case any of that liter rary 
jealousy so commonly attributed to the sons of song ? The poetry of 
Mr. Wordsworth has certainly obtained admirers, where that of Mr. 
Wakley has not vet found readers: and while every man of taste is 
familiar with the Lyrical Ballads, it is difficult to meet with even a Blue- 
stocking who can quote two lines by the honourable Member for Fins- 
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bury. Otherwise, if not from envy, why did Rhyming Thomas recite and 
publicly ridicule in the House the stanzas of the Bard of Rydal, and 
why all his unnecessary outcry against protecting bad poetry? Mr. Wak- 
ley ought to know, that with or without legislation, bad poetry protects 
itself{—as a woman does—by its weakness. For instance, the miles and 
bushels of Finsbury verses will, we venture to say, enjoy a perpetual 
copyright, uninfringed by pirates, foreign or domestic, trom this day till 
the day of judgment, 

It may be taken for granted, then, that the frue opposition was to 
the protection and encouragement of good and successful authors—of 
Poets more popular than him of the mile and bushel. 

‘It 1s impossible,” said Mr. Wakley, ‘* to satisfy a disappointed 
author.” And having failed so egregiously in his own poetical pursuits, 
we can imagine him to have been particularly dissatistied with those of 
his contemporaries who had obtained name and fame, and money into 
the bargain. Accordingly. sweeping together the best and brightest 
names In our literature, he called them all, and in particular the copyright 
petitioners, ‘¢ a set of literary quacks.” Asto authors, what were they tn 
usefulness compared to Doctors, or even Apothecaries ? What wasa 
Shakspeare, a Milton, a Scott, or a Wordsworth to any Ollapod who, 
when a farmer fell from a load of hay and fractured his skull, could 
raise up the depressed bone again with an instrument called an 
elevator? 

We thank thee, Jew, for teaching us that word ! 


An Elevator !—why what is Poetry but an elevator, not of a paltry bit 
of bone, but of the Human Soul? We concede, then, to Mr, Wakley 
the full advantage of his surgical case—we allow all the blessing of 
the poor agriculturist being enabled, within five minutes, to sit up in 
bed and receive tie caresses of his wife and children: but we really 
must beg leave to remind the Honourable Storyteller that whilst his 
surgeon was setting to rights the broken skull of one farmer, our Au- 
thors were operating beneficially on the brains of Millions! 





FINE ARTS. 


THE PONIATOWSKI GEMS. 


Tnene is not a more unpromising feature in the tone and temper of 
the present time in England, than the apathy which pervades all classes, 
in regard to high Art in all its departments, but especially those which 
are the highest of all, and therefore the least amenable to the purposes 
of that utility which gives its name and character to our age. No 
marked attention can nowadays be obtained towards any thing con- 
nected with what is really great or good in art, unless the matter can 
be so fashioned as to make appeal to the speculative and commercial 
spirit of the time. The world is going mad about ‘* Art Unions,” and 
subscribing its money to them by tens of thousands, on the mere 
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Intaghos, executed evidently by various hands, and therefore with dif- 
ferent degrees of skill, and with a difference in the tone of feeling and 
the stvle of conception and execution displaved in them. But all are 
of the highest class: everv one is a compl te conception in itself, 
executed ina high and pure spirit of antique art—most of them in the 
very highest and purest—the same spirit which pervades the Athenian 
Marbles of the time of Pericles and Phidias ; the designs are all, without 
exception, on what are understood by classical subjects,—viz., the 
Divinities and Demiveods of the Greek Mythology- incidents from 
Fabulous and Heroie History—trom the Odyssey, the Eneid, &e. : 
and the whole, we have no hesitation in saying, combine a greater 
amount of poetical conception, profound knowledge of art, eonsum- 
mate practical skill, and surpassing pictorial beauty, than can be found 
united together in any other similar collection now existing in’ the 
world. , 

Another feature, though by our gy a very minor one, in which 
these beantiful productions stand, as we conceive, entirely alone, ts 
the extraordin: inv sive, quality, rarity, and appropriate beauty of the 
stones on which they are engraved,—consisting of oriental sardonyx, 
“are thyst, cornelian. chalec dony, ONVN, Vve.— but particularly the cor- 
nelians.—whieh in number, size, and beauty, are perhaps, taken al- 
fogether, quite matehless. 





LITERATURE. 


DIARY OF THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE-* 


Ir would seem that there is no end to the variety and interest of this 
delighttul work, We have now the third volume before us, and it de- 
cidedly outstr ips its two predecessors, no less in literary and social 
than in historical value. It moreover ‘* holds a glass which shows us 
many more,” and those of a‘ character so curious, and at the same 
time so unique, that we are entirely ata loss to name any other known 
work by which the reader may judge of them beforehand : nor indeed 
is this necessary; for there is an e xtrinsic interest about this third vo- 
lume, and those ale h, as it appears, are prese ‘ntly to follow it, which 
must cause it to be eagerly sought for and read even in quarters where 
the previous volumes may not have penetrate d. There is in fact—and 
itis fortunate that there is—thronghout all civilized nations,—from the 
hichest and most cultivated intellects among them, to the lowest and 
most untutored,—something more than a mere curiosity—a strong and 
earnest desire—to learn the actual effects of regal station, extensive 
power, and unlimited command of wealth, upon the minds ond hearts 


of their (so deemed) fortunate possessors : and the only true means of 


learning this—the only trustworthy evidence to the point- ~iS more rare 
of attainment than that appertaining to any other question without ex- 
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ception, because nothing but the unconscious personal testimony of 
the parties themselves can be safely taken, either for or against them. 
Who shall cite kings and queens to appear person: lly in their private 
character and ec apacity, before the tribunal of public opinion? And 
yet who that would do justice to them can put faith in any thing — 1s 
said of them in that c: ipac ITV, by either their friends or thei irenemtes 7 
But Miss Burney, the reader m iy suggest, was highly favoured a7 
distinguished bythe roval personage swho oce up so large a portion of the 
present volume of her‘ Diary, and therefore she can h; idly be expected 
to speak of them with that impartiality which you admit to be so rare in 
such matters. True: and therefore, with all our confidence in her pene- 
tration and judgment in regard to human character, we would avd do by 
no means place implicit faith in what she herself says of George the 


Third, Queen Charlotte, and those female branches of the royal family 


with whom she came into daily and almost hourly contact for more 


than six vears of her life. But what we do put faith in, as imphieitly 
as if we had witnessed it with our own senses, Is, her report of what 
the royal personages in question say themselves, and what they do, 


during the daily course of her connexion with them. And as if conscious 
of this being the only true and fair criterion for judgment, the opmniens 
Miss Burney expresses about her roval friends and companions are few 
and brief: while the materials which the y themselves hourly present for 
the form: ee of opinions concerning the m, are given with the minute- 

ness of a legal reporter, and with a characte tistic spirit and individuality 
which set doubt and cavil at defiance. The result: may safely be le ft 
to the reader's own judgment: all we shall say on the point being, that 
the materials for formmg such judgment are more curious and copious, 
and unquestionably more authentic, than any thing else of their kind 
extant. 

But although this third volume of Miss Burney’s “ Diary” is for the 
most part ** of the ¢ ~ courtly,” itis by no means exc lusively so: or 
rather, although the writer never for a di iy during the whole period 
comprised in this one quits her court duties to return to the inte- 
rests and occupations of ordinary life, those extensive literary con- 
nexions which she had formed during the previous part of her career 
still occasionally find their way to her courtly seclusion, and lend < 
grace and variety to the details of her journal which remove from t 
any thing like that mon tony and heaviness which might have resulted 
from its too exclusive ly confining itself to the savings and doings of a 

court. Moreover, by means of those pert iieal ¢ hanges which | neces- 
sarily take place in the various characters forming the dramatis per- 
sone of the scene, and the frequent, indeed almost weekly changes of 
the scene itsclt,—from Windsor to St. James’s—from St. James’s to 
Kew—and from Kew back again to Windsor; and the variety in the 
nature of the life led at each of those royal residences cmd: — 
not to mention royal progresses to Oxford, nomnpaeary residences at 
Cheitenham, occasional visits to the high no! bility, &c,: by reason, 
say, of these incessant changes of scene and soc iety, the Diary ac salen, 
in the present volume, even more of movement, action and va- 
riety—it grows even more * audible and full of vent”—than when con- 
fined, in the two previous volumes, to the ordinary literary and 
social watiailn appertaining to the private career of the writer herself. 
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We must give a few extracts; but how to select them we scarcely 
know,—where the exact taste and tact of the writer has put down no- 
thing, even for the eyes of her dear sister, and her as dear friend Mrs. 
Locke of Norbury-park (for whom alone the “ Diary” was written) but 
what is, on some account or other, worth not merely record, but preser- 
vation. 

As a proof of the sterling and permanent historical value of this 
Diary, in firing the characters of persons who have played conspicuous 
parts in our annals, we may give whatis perhaps the first exact account 
of the most remarkable single event inthe life of George the Third,—the 
murderous attack on him by Margaret Nicholson,—and of his own con- 
duct and bearing during and immediatety after that event. So far as 
we remember, it will be now for the first time known that the queen and 
princesses remained unacquainted with the peril and escape of their 
beloved husband and father until he himself returned to tell them of it. 


No information arrived here of the matter before his Majestv’s return, at 
the usual hour in the afternoon from the levee. ‘The Spanish Minister had 
hurried off instantly to Windsor, and was in waiting, at Lady Charlotte 
Vineh’s, to be ready to assure her Majesty of the Wing's safety, in case any 
report anticipated his return. j 

The Queen had the two eldest Princesses, the Duchess of Ancaster and 
Lady Charlotte Bertie with her when the King came in. He hastened up to 
her, witha countenance of striking vivacity, aud said, “ Here Tam !—safe and 
well,—as you see !—but I have very narrowly escaped being stabbed !”" 

His own conscious safety, and the pleasure he telt in thus personally show- 
ine it to the Queen made him not aware of the effect of soabrupt a communi- 
cation. ‘The Queen was seized with a consternation that at first almost 
stupitied her, and, after a most painful silence, the tirst words she could articu- 
late were, in looking round at the Duchess and Lady Charlotte, who had both 
burst into tears,—* [ envy you!—tI can't cry !” 

The two Princesses were for a little while in the same state; but the tears 
of the Dachess proved infectious, and they then wept even with violence. 

The King, with the gayest good-humour, did his utmost to comfort them ; 
and then gave a relation of the affair, with a calmness and unconcern that, had 
any one but himself been his hero, would have been regarded as totally un- 
feeling. 

You may have heard it wrong ; I will concisely tell it right. His carriage 
had just stopped at the garden-door at St. James's, and he had just alighted 
from it, when a decently-dressed woman, who had been waiting for him some 
time, approached him with a petition, [It was rolled up, and bad the usual 
superscription—* For the King's Most Excellent Majesty.” She presented it 
with her right hand; and at the same moment that the King bent forward to 
take it, she drew from it, with her left hand, a knife, with which she aimed 
straight at his heart! 

The fortunate awkwardness of taking the instrument with the left hand 
made her design perceived before it could be executed ;—the King started 
back, scarce believing the testimony of his own eves ; and the woman made a 
second thrust, which just touched his waistcoat before he had time to prevent 
her ;—and at that moment one of the attendants, seeing her horrible intent, 
wrenched the knife from her hand. 

“Has she cut my waistcoat?” cried he, in telling it—‘ Look! for I have no 
time to examine.” 

Thank Heaven, however, the poor wretch had not gone quite so far. 
“Though nothing,” added the hing, in giving his relation, ‘‘ could have been 
sooner done, for there was nothing for her to go through but a thin linen and 
fat.” 
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While the enards and his own people now surrounded the King, the assassin 
was seized by the populace, who were tearing her away, no doubt to fall the 
instant sacrifice of her murtherous purpose, when the King, the only calm and 
moderate person then present, called loud to the mob, “ The poor creature is 
mad !—Do not hurt her! She has not hurt me! 

He then came forward, and showed himself to all the people, declaring he 
was px rlectly sate and unhurt: and then eave positive orde ‘Ts that the woman 

uld be taken care of, and went into the palac e and had his levee. 
. . . * * ¢ 

Nor did he reat here: notwithstanding the excess of terror for his satety, 
and doubt of further misehiet, with which all his tamils and all lis household 
were seized, he still maintained the most cheerful composure, and insisted 
upon walking on the terrace, with no other attendant than his single equerry. 
The poor Queen went with him, pale and silent,—the Princesses tollowed, 
scarce vet commanding their tears. In the evening, just as usual, the King 
had his concert: but it was an evening of grief and horror to his family ; 
nothing was listened to, scarce a word was spoken » the Princesses wept conti: 
nually : the (Jueen, still more deeply struck, could only, from time to time, 
hold out her hand to the King, and Say, ** | have you vet.’ 


Ilere is a snatch of a ecourtier’s account of the miseries of a court 
life,—for whieh he himself, like all the rest of the world, is willing to 


barter every comtort that wea th, Station, and independence can ive. 
The ** sufferer” is Colonel Goldsworthy, one of the king's equerries. 

* T vow, ma’am,” cried the Colonel, “ | would not have taken such a hberty 
on anvacecount : though all the comfort of my life. in this house, is one half- 
hour in aday spentin this room. After all one’s labours, riding and walking, 
and standing, and bowing—what a lite itis! Well! its honour! that’s one 
comfort, it's all honour! roval honour !——one has the honour to stand till one 
has not a toot left; and to ride till one’s stiff} and to walk till one’s ready to 
drop,—and then one makes one’s lowest bow, d’ye see, and blesses one’s self 
with yov for the honour!" 

His account of his own hardships and sufferings here, in the discharge of his 
duty, is truly comic. 

How do vou like it ‘am? he savs to me, “ though it’s hardly fair to ask 
vou vet, because vou tes almost nothing of the jovs of this sort of life. But 
wait till November and December, and then voull vet 2 pretty taste of them! 


Running along in these cold passages; then bursting into rooms fit to bake 
vou; then back again into all these agreeable _ageagwege us! I believe in 
mv heart there’s wind enou rhy In these passages to ‘arry a man- -of-war ! And 
there vou'll have your share, ma’am, | promise you that! you'll get knocked 
up in three d vs, take my word tor that.” 

| beeged him not to prognostic ‘ate so much evil for me. 

“Oh, ma’am, there’s no help tor it!” eried he; “you won't have the hunt- 
ing, to be sure, nor amusing yourself with wading a foot and a half through 
the dirt, by way of a little pleasant walk, as we poor equerries do! It’s a won- 
der tome we outlive the first month. But the agreeable puffs of the passages 
vou will have just as completely as any of us. Let’s see, how many blasts 
must vou have every time you go to the Queen? First, one upon your open- 
ing vour door; then another as vou get down the three steps from it, wh gp 
are exposed to the wind from the garden door downstairs; then a third, 
vou turn the corner toenter thr passage ; then vou come P Seat arte Son 
from the hall-door ; then comes another, fit to kn rock you down, as you turn to 
; then, just as vou turn towards the Queen’ Ss room, comes 
another; and last, a whiff from the King’s stairs, enough to blow you half a 


t ty) aT pruissage 


** Mere healthy breezes,” | cried. and assured him I did not fear them. 
“Stay til Christmas,” cried he, with a threatening air, “ only stay till then, 
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and let’s see what you'll say to them ; you'll be laid up as sure as fate! you 
may take my word for that. One thing, however, pray let me caution vou 
about—don't go to early prayers in November ; if you do, that will completely 
hillyou! Oh, ma’am, you know nothing yet of all these matters !—only pray, 
joking apart, let me have the honour just to advise you this one thing, or else 
it’s ell over with vou, I do assure you !” 

It was in vain | begged lim to be more merciful in his prophecies ; he failed 
not, every night, to administer to me the same pleasant anticipations, 

“When the Princesses,” cried he, “used to it as they are, get regularly 
knocked up before this business is over, off they drop, one by one :—tirst the 
Queen deserts ns; then Princess Elizabeth is done for ; then Princess Royal 
begins coughing; then Princess Augusta gets the snufiles ,; and all the poor 
attendants, my poor sister at their head, drop off, one after another, like so 
many snufls of candles, till at last, dwindle, dwindle, dwindle—not a soul goes 
to the chapel but the King, the parson, and myself; and there we three freeze 
it out together!” 

One evening, when he had been out very late hunting with the King, he 
assumed so doleful an air of weariness, that had not Miss P—— exerted her 
utmost powers to revive him, he would not have uttered a word the whole 
night; but when once brought forward, he gave us more entertainment than 
ever, by relating his hardships. 

«© After all the labours,” cried he, ‘of the chase, all the riding, the trotting, 
the galloping, the leaping, the—with your favour, ladies, | beg pardon, | was 
voing to say a strange word, but the-——the perspiration —and—and all that— 
atter being wet through over head, and soused through under feet, and popped 
into ditches, and jerked over gates, what lives we do lead! Well, it’s all ho- 
nour! that’s my only comfort! Well, after all this, fagging away like mad 
from eight in the morning to five or six in the afternoon, home we come, look- 
ing like so many drowned rats, with not a dry thread about us, nor a morsel 
within us—sore to the very bone, and forced to smile all the time ! and then 
after all this what do you think followsi—*‘ Here, Goldsworthy,’ cries his 
Majesty: so up I comes to him, bowing profoundly, and my hair dripping 
down to my shoes ; £ Goldsworthy,’ cries his Majesty. ‘Sir,’ says 1, smiling 
agreeably, with the rheumatism just creeping all over me! but still, expecting 
something a little comfortable, T wait patiently to know his gracious pleasure, 
and then, * Here, Goldsworthy, Tsay ! he cries, ‘will you have a little barley- 
water” Barley-water in such a plightas that! Fine compensation for a wet 
jacket, truly !—barley-water! [never heard of such a thing in my lite! bare 
ley-water atter a whole day's hard hunting !” 

* And pray did you drink it?” 

“T drink it?—Drink barley-water ? no, no; not eome to that neither! But 
there it was, sure enough !—in a jug fit for a sick-room ; just such a thing as 
you put upon a hob in a chimney, for some poor miserable soul that keeps his 
bed! just such a thing as that !—And, ‘ Here, Goldsworthy,’ says his Majesty, 
*here’s the barley-water!’ . 

“And did the King drink it himself?” 

“ Yes, God bless his Majesty! but ] was too humble a subject to do the 
same as the King !—Barley-water, quoth 1!—Ha! ha!—a fine treat truly !— 
Heaven detend me! I’m not come to that, neither! bad enough, too, but not 
so bad as that.” 

The volume is one series of personal traits, anecdotes, sketches, cha- 
racters, &e. &e. : and it will remove all doubt (where any remained) that 
the ‘ Diary and Correspondence of the auther of Evelina” will, when 
complete d. form the most agreeable as well as the most valuable book 
of its kind, not merely of the season, but of any season since that 
Which gave ‘* Boswell’s Johnson” to the world. 
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NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


lidustrationg of Scripture, By the late Professor Paxton, D.D., of Edingburgh.—A 
small and cheaper edition, of a companion to the Bible, especially desirable for those 
readers of the scriptures who have little or no acquaintance with general literature. For 
such persons it supplies a fund of interesting and corroborative information relat'ng 
to the customs and manners of the East: the fruit of extensive learning, great in- 
dustry, and wide research. The present issue is revised with considerable additions 
to the text, by the Rev. Robert Jamieson, of Currie. 

Telegraphic Railways. "By W. Fothergill Cooke, Esqg.—The author of this pamphlet 
—acopartner with Professor Wheatstone, in the invention of the Electric Telegraph 
— insists on the greater safety of a single rail with such an apparatus, than of a double 
rail without it; and that many vital sparks would be preserved by the transmission of 
a voltaic ove along either. It has been proved by many serious collisions, that human 
punctuality and vigilance are not to be relied on:—all mortal virtues are remittent ; 
the steadiest regularity will sometimes flag; the greatest watchfuluess occasionally 
relax ; and even Sobriety, go now and then, off the line. To avert the dreadful con- 
sequerces of such lapses or material breaking down and accidental stoppages, po- 
thing can be more effectual than the immediate transmission of the intelligence from 
station to station, with a velocity intinitely beyond that of the fastest train. Such a 
desideratum is beautifully and scientifically suppled by a system of dials and indexes 
operated upon instantaneously, through great distances, by the galvanic current. The 
practicability and efficacy of the invention having been tested on the Blackwall, Great 
Western, und Glasgow and Edinburgh hnes, and its merits dnd value vouched for by 
Sir M. 1. Brunel and Professor Daniell, its general application to ralways becomes, 
we apprehend, a simple question of cost. 





THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 





Tue Copyright Bill has been passed by the Commons, and of course will 
meet with no obstacle from the Lords. It will be worth while now to write as 
well as to draw Cartoons. 

We must decline C.’s account of his visit to the Walpolian Villa ; although 
it contains some passages worthy of the great Robins himself ; for instance that 
** Strawberry Hill has been suffused with the cream of society.” 

To W. B, Laudatory Odes to Spring are as common as buttercups. Let 
him try his hand at an abusive one, with a cutting invective against the east 
wind. 


We must seriously protest against the length and bulk of the “short, light 
‘ “ , . i . . . 5 
articles” that are offered to us by certain correspondents. They inquire if we 
have a vacancy fora Page—and then send us a Footman as big as the Duke of 
ties, e > 
Devonshire’s porter. 


Our rhyming correspondent of Leeds may send us a sample of his metal 
and depend on a fair assay. Nothing is so scarce as the true stuff, or more 
abundant than the counterfeit, and it would please us accordingly to find that 
there existed a real poeticgein to be worked. : 


N.B. Several books including “ Knight’s Library Shakspeare,” and the first 
number of the Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, were intended 
for notice in the present number; but our principal Critic being afflicted with 
rheumatic fever, we did not think proper to intrust any reviews to him, under 
such a severe trial ofthe temper. 














